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THE  SPORT  OF  STARS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WIXE. 

At  the  corner  of  Wellington  Street  there  was 
a  block,  and  from  her  cab  window  Mrs.  Chatwin 
looked  out  upon  the  congested  throng.  It  was 
a  wild  medley  of  human  faces,  lights,  panting 
horses,  cabs,  omnibuses  and  vans,  backed  by  a 
briUiant  array  of  tobacco  pipes  and  hosiery. 
Squalid,  dispiriting,  diabolical,  had  this  same 
beholder  pronounced  such  a  scene  in  the  fas- 
tidious youthful  idealism  of  a  few  years  ago, 
but  now  she  was  conscious  of  very  keen  ex- 
hilaration from  it  all.  That  old  attitude  just 
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passed  through  her  mind  again  at  this  moment, 
but  only  to  emphasize  the  change  which  had 
come  over  her  since  then,  if  also  to  chronicle 
that  from  a  different  motive  she  was  evidently 
emotional  still. 

Much  of  Mrs.  Chatwin's  existence  hitherto  had 
been  pre-eminently  emotional,  and,  in  her,  emo- 
tion had  served  as  an  irresistible  guide  to  action. 
Throughout  her  voyage  from  Algoa  Bay  to 
Southampton,  much  of  her  time  had  been  passed 
in  criticism  of  this  impulsive  past,  and  in  self- 
congratulation  upon  the  later  development  of 
which  she  had  been  conscious,  and  which  was 
now  to  reach  so  notable  an  end.  These  years 
in  a  prosperous  colony  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading this  speculative  woman  that  all  her 
ties  and  sympathies  were  with  the  older  world, 
with  its  very  inconsistencies  and  squalors  if  need 
were,  and  that,  in  direct  contradiction  of  all 
earlier  ideas,  her  constitution  was  not  so  ex- 
clusively ethical  as  to  be  independent  of  the 
soil  upon  which  her  energies  were  to  find  play. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  here  in  the 
Strand,  at  the  very  heart  of  that  state  of  things 
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upon  which  she  so  long  had  brooded,  her  mind 
should  be  engaged  with  strong  general  impres- 
sions, rather  than  with  any  of  the  coarse  details 
which  were  presented  to  the  eye.  She  had  left 
all  this  an  unbalanced,  childish  enthusiast ;  she 
had  returned  to  it  a  woman, — free,  speculative, 
and  of  hopes  which  were  unimpaired.  In  the 
face  of  such  long,  glowing  vistas  as  once  again 
opened  out  before  her,  the  cab  stopped  abrupt- 
ly, and  whilst  Mrs.  Chat  win  was  recalling  her 
commonplace  needs,  the  hotel  porter  opened 
the  door,  and  quickly  assisted  her  to  a  practical 
attitude. 

The  traveller  secured  a  private  apartment  in 
the  luxurious  establishmentj  and  detained  the 
attendant  whilst  she  scribbled  a  note  on  a  sheet 
of  the  hotel  stationery.     She  wrote  this  : 

*  Dear  Vivian, 

'  I  have  been  about  two  hours  on 
land,  and  am  just  going  to  dress  for  dinner.  1 
am  ordering  them  to  lay  for  two,  in  private. 
Yenez  vite  ! 

'  Yours,  Laura.' 

B  2 
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The  envelope  was  addressed  to  '  Vivian 
Blakenhurst,  Esq.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pal) 
Mall.'  Having  dispatched  it,  Laura  withdrew 
to  dress,  and  in  a  state  of  humorous  speculation 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  words  upon  her  brother 
was  her  toilet  completed. 

In  the  ghtter  of  the  club  dining-room,  Mr. 
Blakenhurst  received  his  sister's  note,  which  a 
waiter  brought  to  him.  He  was  at  a  table  alone 
with  one  of  his  intimate  associates,  and  as  he 
read  the  words  in  the  old  famihar  handwriting, 
he  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  brows  erect. 

'  What  next !'  exclaimed  he,  meeting  the 
speculative  eyes  of  his  companion,  but  thereupon 
dropping  them  to  the  chrysanthemum  in  that 
gentleman's  buttonhole. 

'  Any  reply,  sir  ?'  asked  the  waiter. 

'  Oh,  yes ;  say  I'll  follow  in  a  few  minutes.' 

Vivian,  who  was  looking  at  the  paper  still, 
muttered  'Metropole  '  to  himself,  and  seemed  to 
gather  re-assurance  from  the  syllables.  Then 
he  leaned  forward  to  the  table,  and  said, 

'My  sister  from  the  Cape  ;  just  got  in.  I  must 
go  to  the  Metropole.' 
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'  Oh !'  remarked  the  other,  in  doubt  Avhat 
more  to  say,  as  he  knew  the  family  stor3\ 

As  Vivian  rose,  an  acquaintance  crossed  over 
to  him  from  another  table,  and  impressed  some 
injunction  for  the  following  morning. 

'Yes,  in  the  morning  at  eleven,'  was  the  nod- 
ded response. 

Vivian  emptied  his  wine-glass,  and  went  out. 
A  hansom  was  summoned,  and  he  rattled  away 
towards  Charing  Cross. 

'Beggary'?      Hardly,'    mused    he   upon    the 

journey,  '  seeing He — ha,  she  must  be  alone 

— he  would  hardly  put  up  there.  A  row — separ- 
ation— flight.  I  can  do  nothing,  nothing  at  all. 
Keep  out  of  the  way,  she  must.  Take  her  in  ? 
He — she — and  the  old  man — out  of  the  ques- 
tion,' ejaculated  Vivian,  aloud.  *  She  must  stand 
by  it.     We  .  .  .  Why  go  at  all  f 

Entanglement,  personal  annoyance,  frowns 
of  friends  loomed  before.  He  thrust  up  the 
driver's  lid,  and  the  man  called  down  to  him. 
They  were  in  Trafalgar  Square.  A  genuine 
human  ray  illumined  Vivian  for  an  instant,  and 
it  was  enough. 
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*  All  right,  go  ahead  I'  cried  he,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  he  ahghted  in  Northumberland 
Avenue. 

Ascending  the  steps,  he  saw  a  gentleman  go 
in  before  him.  In  the  hall  they  glanced  at 
each  other,  and  recognized. 

'How  do? — how  do?'  said  Major  Kennet, 
affably. 

Vivian  responded  with  more  reserve.  He 
had  considered  before  that  Major  Kennet  was 
inclined  to  make  too  much  of  a  slight  ac- 
quaintanceship. They  just  touched  hands,  and 
parted  with  a  common-place. 

One  would  hardly  expect  Vivian  Blakenhurst 
to  be  nervous  ;  no  well-bred  man  is.  But  as  he 
entered  his  sister's  doorway  he  was  conscious 
of  a  pecuHar  tremor.  The  lapse  of  time,  the 
circumstances  of  her  departure — but  she  had 
obvious  present  means  of  subsistence,  so  here 
goes,  thought  Vivian,  and  stepped  bravely  into 
her  presence. 

Mrs.  Chatwin  advanced  with  alacrity  to  meet 
him,  just  seeing  approach  her  a  tall  figure  in  a 
dark,    flowing   cloak,   open    in   front,  and  dis- 
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closing  the  regulation  evening-dress  under- 
neath it. 

'  Well,  old  bo  J,  I  am  free,'  cried  she,  placing 
a  hand  upon  each  of  his  shoulders  to  criticize 
him,  and  then  folding  him  in  a  hearty 
embrace. 

Vivian  returned  the  cordiahty,  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  sister,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
words,  had  reassured  him.  She  looked  remark- 
ably well  and  handsome,  by  no  means  sugges- 
tive of  one  at  war  either  with  propriety  or 
fortune.  Her  dark  hair  was  coiled  loosely  ovei- 
her  head,  making  a  rolling  cloud  above  the 
forehead,  and  her  mature  figure  showed  to 
advantage  in  a  plain  gown  of  dark  crimson  silk 
with  appropriate  velvet  trimmings.  Vivian  was 
reassured,  bat  astonished.  Indeed,  after  the 
first  flush  of  the  cordial  encounter,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  vague  impression  of  uneasiness 
inspired  by  the  irresistible  dignity  of  his  sister. 
He  had  come  with  some  lingering  reserve  of 
condescension  and  patronage,  but  now  he  felt 
an  ugly  suggestion  of  the  reversal  of  this  posi- 
tion.    Laura  saw  that  it  would  be  her  part  to 
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put  her  brother  wholly  at  his  ease,  and  she  was 
not  one  to  be  found  wanting.  As  soon  as  the 
first  greeting  was  over,  she  summoned  the 
dinner  to  her  aid. 

'But  1  have  just  had  mine,'  complained 
Vivian,  throwing  the  cape  from  his  shoulders. 

'  That  is  a  pity,  but  you  will  at  least  share  in 
a — what  V  she  laughed,  gaily,  '  to  celebrate  my 
return  to  life.' 

She  threw  the  wine-list  to  her  brother  as  she 
spoke. 

*  Choose  freely  on  this  occasion.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  one.  I  feel  a  girl  again, — a  girl '? 
Bah,  an  immortal.  Use  a  free  hand,  I  tell 
you.' 

'Say  Veuve  Clicquot  of  '61,  then,'  said 
Vivian. 

The  dinner  was  served,  and  Mr.  Blakenhurst's 
special  order  given. 

Under  the  vivacious  familiarity  of  Laura, 
Vivian  soon  felt  a  singular  contentment.  With 
the  old  slumbering  associations  which  her  voice 
and  presence  so  subtly  awakened,  a  hazy  sun- 
lit atmosphere  of  a  green  and  flowery  freshness 
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crept  imperceptibly  about  his  paved  and  dusty 
senses,  making  him  almost  sentimental.  She 
was  so  completely  the  opposite  of  all  that  he 
had  expected.  This  low  prank  had  positively 
improved  her.  What  a  tickling  of  curiosity, 
too !  And  the  money  .  .  .  this  gown  .  .  .  For 
that  secret  Vivian  would  have  ventured  much. 
At  fitting  moments  he  would  search  his  sister's 
face,  critically  from  beneath  his  eyelids ;  but 
then  only  that  restraining  dignity  shone  there 
to  reward  him. 

'  Why  did  you  never  write  to  us?* 

Laura  looked  at  him,  and  laughed. 

'  Then  to  me  V  he  added. 

'  Was  it  likely  ?  The  two  worlds,  Vivian. 
Besides,  my  husband  only  died  two  months  ago.' 

*  Died !' 

'  Killed  tragically  by  a  horse, — ironically,  in- 
deed, for  it  was  by  the  very  horse  through 
which  he  had  amassed  in  two  years  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.' 

'  A  valuable  horse,'  mused  Vivian,  without 
the  slightest  facetious  intention,  examine  him 
how  Laura  would. 
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« He  was  little  of  what  you  all  thought  him, 
far  less  what  I.  He  disclosed  a  faculty  for  all 
the  successful  villainies  of  horsedom  which  was 
amaziug,  and  which  one  would  not  have  sus- 
pected. But  peace  be  vvdth  him  ;  he  was  very 
kind  to  me.' 

'  That  at  least  is  a  satisfaction,'  said  Vivian, 
finding  much  in  the  matter-of-fact  announce- 
ment for  himself  to  envy. 

*  But  your  uews—imjyrimis,  father  f 

'  He  has  broken  up,  and  will  not  live  long.' 

Vivian's  sang-froid  equalled  that  of  his  sister. 

A  shock  of  pain  flitted  across  Laura's  features, 
and  she  thrust  her  plate  back. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Vivian  ?  But  he  hunts 
— shoots ' 

Vivian  shook  his  head,  and  slightly  raised  his 
eyebroAvs. 

'  He  had  a  fit  of  some  sort  at  Doncaster  last 
year.     He  is  nearly  helpless — pony  carriage — ' 

'  Don't  sa}^  it,'  cried  Laura,  rising  from  her 
chair  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  she  strode  partly 
across  the  room.  '  He  prostrate !  .  .  .  But  he 
will  see  me  V 
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Laura  abruptly  resumed  her  chair. 

*  Better  not — better  not.' 

'Not—?  .  .  .  Well,  and  mother  ?' 

'No  change.' 

« Pauline  still  much  abroad  with  her  husband, 
I  suppose  ?' 

'  Or  on  her  own  account,'  smiled  Vivian. 

'And  Walter?' 

'  On  the  Indian  staff,  at  present.' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  mention  of  his  appointment.  To 
fancy  him  turning  out  the  scholar!  But  .  .  » 
father  .   .  .' 

Mrs.  Chat  win's  reflective  mood  was  not  long- 
obtruded.  As  though  by  exercise  of  a  conscious 
effort  she  seemed  to  throw  it  all  from  her,  and 
to  confront  only  trivial  issues  in  her  former 
buoyant  way.  This,  with  still  more  of  the 
Veuve  Clicquot,  comforted  Vivian,  and  he 
gathered  courage. 

'  You  have  evidently  flourished,  then,  Laura,' 
said  he,  noting  the  bubbles  that  rose  and  broke 
within  his  glass. 

'  Happily,  according  to  my  needs.  The  world 
is  not  what  I  thought  it,'  smiled  she,  in  depre- 
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cation  of  former  spiritual  extravagance.  '  Does 
this  mean  that  you  haven't  T 

'  The  main  trunk,'  said  Vivian,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

'  But  surely  it  is  sound,  Vi,  isn't  it  V 

'  Hard  to  say.  But  it  doesn't  grow,  you  know. 
It  lacks  enterprise.' 

'  But  farms  are  let,  and  so  forth  V 

*  I  believe  so.' 

'  You  ought  to  more  than  believe,  if  father  is 
in  that  state.' 

'  Surely  you  remember  him  ?  He  is  not  altered 
in  the  main.     No  interference.' 

'  H'm,  I  suppose  not  .  .  .  How  did  he  take 
my  departure?' 

'  Well,  I  can  hardly  .  .  .  They  say  he  has 
been  more  reckless  on  the  turf.' 

'  Is  his  breakdown  attributed  to  it  ?  .  .  .  Don't 
lie — speak  out.     I  am  not  a  fool — now.' 

'  So  it  is  reported.' 

'  Then  I  shall  go  to  Winwold  to-morrow.' 

'  With  me  V  suggested  Vivian,  lightly. 

'  By  all  means,  if  you  are  agreeable.'  And  so 
they  set  to  the  arranging  of  it. 
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Both  foimd  increasing  satisfaction  in  this 
gradual  return  to  long-interrupted  familiar  in- 
tercourse, and  time  passed  rapidly  in  the  easy- 
development  of  personal  and  local  gossip.  Their 
respective  methods  of  recounting  were  in  no- 
ticeable contrast.  Vivian's  tone  and  demeanour 
alone  suggested  the  enervation  of  his  phase; 
Laura's  vivacity  and  glow  the  vitality  of  hers. 
Each,  too,  was  conscious  of  it  in  a  different 
degree.  In  Vivian  the  perception,  being  merely 
instinctive,  became  occasionally  an  irritation, 
emphasizing  that  hidden  sense  of  inferiority 
which  had,  from  the  first,  unpleasantly  struck 
him.  In  Laura  it  was  an  alert,  intellectual  es- 
timate, consciously  regarded  and  criticised,  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  and  with  no  more  personal 
relation  than  if  it  were  an  abstract  problem  of 
the  spheres. 

The  past  was  naturally  much  in  the  minds  of 
both  of  them.  That  it  could  be  so  completely 
extinguished,  and  leave  Laura  more  fascinating 
than  ever,  was  Vivian's  main  perplexity ;  that 
it  had  in  reality  ever  appertained  to  this  buoy- 
ant self  was  Laura's.     So  hazy  and  dream-like 
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did  it  all  appear  in  the  strong  light  of  this  more 
mature  regeneration,  that  it  seemed  wholly  in- 
conceivable to  her  that  so  shadowy  a  memory 
could  still  influence  practical  behaviour.  Thns 
it  was  that  the  projected  interview  with  her 
shattered  father,  to  which  the  whole  of  her 
warm  nature  so  vehemently  urged  her,  seemed 
a  possible  and  natural  undertaking.  As  the 
prodigal  would  she  return  to  him,  if  necessary, 
and  on  her  knees  confess  the  childish  infatu- 
ation of  her  teens. 

'  To-morrow,  then,  at  Paddington,  Vi.  No, 
no,  not  a  syllable  of  notice,'  cried  Laura ;  '  all 
that  you  must  leave  exclusively  to  me.  I'll 
take  the  responsibility.  I  shall  of  course  go  to 
the  ^'  Frog  Mill."— The  "  Frog  Mill !"  My  boy, 
you  don't  understand  the  music  in  it.  A  low 
pot-house,  isn't  it  ?  The  resort  of  poachers  and 
malcontents,  who  clamour  for  new  cottages  and 
allotments  V 

Vivian  eyed  the  enthusiast  doubtfully,  keenly 
alive  just  now  to  any  possible  note  of  sarcasm. 
But  Laura's  features  were  not  to  be  distrusted. 
There  was  nothing  in  them  but  frankness  and 
exhilaration. 
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'  Don't  suspect  me,'  she  concluded.  '  You  eye 
me  like  a  detective.  I  am  not  now  even  a 
democrat,  —oh,  no !  I  have  gone  round  the 
compass,  you  know,  and  got  to  where  we  were 
in  the  cub-hunting  days.  Even  vulgarity  is  not 
beautiful  to  me.  I  very  much  prefer  the 
delicacies  of  your  club  or  this  hotel,  for  in- 
stance. But  there  is  fragrance  in  the  ''  Frog 
Mill," — of  cider  and  mushed  apples.  Good- 
night.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   PRODIGAL. 


Owen  Galbraith  had  received  at  Wiuwold  a 
singular  letter  from  au  uncle  of  his,  one  Major 
Kennet,  with  whom,  (as  he  was  the  only  moneyed 
member  of  his  family,)  the  poet  kept  up  oc- 
casional intercourse.  Knowing  the  contempt 
with  which  the  soldier  and  man  of  the  world  re- 
garded him  and  his  concerns,  the  tone  of  this 
particular  letter  surprised  and  amused  Owen. 
The  major,  with  comical  peremptoriness,  re- 
quired his  kinsman's  immediate  attendance  at 
his  flat  in  Victoria  Street,  and  was  willing  to 
meet  the  damage  in  loss  of  time  or  broken 
engagements  to  the  extent  of  fifty  pounds  if 
necessary.     It  chanced  that  Owen  had  awakened 
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that  morning  in  need  of  non-poetical  diversion, 
so  in  due  course  he  was  in  the  '  Frog  Mill '  gig 
on  his  way  to  Gosstall  station. 

Upon  reaching  the  upper  road  he  saw  a  dog- 
cart approaching  him  at  a  brisk  trot,  driven  by 
a  groom  in  Squire  Blakenhurst's  livery,  and  as 
it  passed,  to  Galbraith's  supreme  astonishment, 
he  received  a  greeting  from  Theodore  Carr.  It 
gave  the  poet  a  highly  curious  subject  of  specu- 
lation for  the  remainder  of  his  journey,  as  Carr 
had  hitherto  specifically  disclaimed  all  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  obscurantist  squire.  The 
expression  of  pre-occupation,  too,  on  his  friend's 
face  could  not  escape  Galbraith,  but  in  that  now 
he  hardly  saw  anything  unusual.  The  change 
in  Carr  of  late  had  been  obvious  enough  to  his 
few  friends,  to  the  poet  and  Mr.  Lindred  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  number. 

Although  their  companionship  had  suffered 
no  actual  interruption,  we  know  that  Carr's  at- 
titude to  Galbraith  had  altered  since  the  latter's 
establishment  at  Winwold.  That  their  intimacy 
had  been  so  successfully  sustained  was  wholly 
due  to  Theodore's  power  of  dissimulation. 
VOL.  ir.  c 
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But  this  was  not  to  be  the  only  subject  to 
exercise  the  poetical  facnlties  that  day.  On 
approaching  the  station,  Owen  saw  two  or  three 
people  in  conversation  by  the  gate,  but  naturally 
paid  no  heed  to  so  ordinary  a  circumstance. 
As  he  drove  up,  however,  he  saw  the  man  beside 
him  touch  his  hat,  aud  heard  the  remark. 
*  Why,  here's  the  very  thing.  It  will  be  going 
back  empty.'  Then  Galbraith  examined  the 
group,  and  saw  it  to  consist  of  the  station- 
master,  a  gentleman  whom  he  believed  to  be 
]\Ir.  Vivian  Blakenhurst,  and  a  lady  at  whose 
features  he  took  the  liberty  of  glancing  twice. 
Although  he  was  too  experienced  to  allow  his 
own  face  to  betray  any  secret  feeliug,  none  the 
less  Owen  acknowledged  a  pecuHar  thrill  of  ex- 
citement as  he  recognised  the  exquisite  features 
which  had  so  greatly  aroused  his  curiosity  on 
the  canvas  which  adorned  the  wall  of  his  friend 
Carr. 

With  well-bred  unconcern,  the  poet  jumped 
down,  and  returned  the  greeting  of  the  railway 
official  who  at  once  came  forward.  Yes,  the 
vehicle  was  now  at  Hberty  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
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cernecl.  This  was  annonnced  to  Mr.  Blaken- 
hiu'st,  and  he,  muttering  anathemas  against  the 
whole  race  of  dependents  at  his  father's  house, 
handed  his  sister  to  a  seat  in  the  ill-washed  gig. 
(In  defence  of  these  dependents  be  it  mentioned 
that,  unknown  to  Vivian,  the  squire  himself  had 
seen  the  messenger  who  brought  the  telegram 
of  instructions  to  the  groom,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence peremptorily  forbidden  all  attention  to 
his  son's  request.)  From  a  respectful  distance 
Galbraith  watched  the  gig  depart,  caught  the 
faint  accents  of  a  singularly  musical  voice,  and 
confessed  a  more  absorbing  subject  of  con- 
templation for  the  remainder  of  his  journey  up 
to  town. 

When  Vivian  and  Laura  had  partaken  of 
luncheon  at  the  '  Frog  Mill,'  they  went  out  and 
stood  for  some  minutes  in  conversation  outside 
the  inn  doorway.  Vivian's  inquiries  had  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  attempt  a  modification 
of  his  sister's  impulsive  plans,  but  the  way  in 
which  she  put  an  end  to  his  appeal  by  snatch- 
ing his  arm  and  stepping  out  upon  the  way 
intended   was    sufficient   evidence    of    his    ill- 

c  2 
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success.  Laura,  in  the  generous  overflow  of 
her  vigorous  condition,  was  resolved  upon  a 
reconciliation  with  her  father,  and  the  insecure 
state  of  his  health  only  urged  her  to  the 
prompter  action.  From  the  height  she  had  now 
attained,  concession  became  not  only  easy  but 
pleasant,  and,  in  view  of  the  reported  downfall 
of  the  squire,  she  acknowledged  a  poignant 
sense  of  self-reproach.  Like  all  impulsive 
natures  which  are  also  generous,  the  end  being 
attained,  the  victory  completely  won,  Laura 
anxiously  wished  the  means  obUterated.  A 
human  life  seemed  now  a  very  real  thing  to 
her,  when  imperilled,  that  is,  by  definite  action 
of  her  own. 

In  spite  of  his  strenuous  dissuasion,  Vivian 
had  advisedly  resolved  upon  an  alliance  with 
his  sister  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes. 
Vivian  was  not  a  sentimental  man,  therefore  he 
doubtless  saw  substantial  recommendations  in 
such  a  course,  and  had  assuredly  well  weighed 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  opposing  sides  of 
the  house.  He  had  decided  for  Laura,  and  so 
was   prepared   in    extremity   to   submit  to  her 
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terms.  In  obedience  to  Mrs.  Chatwin's  behests, 
Vivian  had  played  the  scout,  and  had  learned 
that  the  squire  drove  on  the  Cow  Hill  every 
afternoon — a  retired  terrace  on  his  demesne 
over  which  ran  a  green  shaded  bridle-road  for 
a,bout  half  a  mile,  with  the  renowned  Cow  Hill 
cover  on  the  right  hand  side.  In  a  low  phaeton, 
with  a  silent  footman  beside  him,  Mr.  Blaken- 
hurst  paced  his  pony  to  and  fro  here  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  four.  In  that  direction, 
therefore,  Laura  and  Vivian  ultimately  set  off. 

In  spite  of  the  vivacious  talk  with  which  Mrs. 
Chatwin  beguiled  the  meadow  path,  her  heart 
was  beating  fiercely.  All  the  associations 
wherewith  these  famihar  scenes  were  so  inex- 
tricably interwoven  pressed  in  upon  her  with 
startling  vividness,  and  every  blackberry  that 
she  gathered  added  to  the  mysterious  efi'ect. 
But  at  moments,  too,  she  got  a  ghmpse  of  un- 
mixed dehght, — moments  when  the  remem- 
brance of  a  day  far  off  in  the  careless  morning 
of  her  life  would  burst  forth  and  drive  away  all 
the  clouds  which  the  heat  of  noonday  had  since 
occasioned. 
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Vivian  had  been  right!}'  informed,  nor  was 
the  squire's  recent  custom  to  suffer  any  inter- 
ruption on  this  particular  afternoon.  Mr. 
Blakenhurst  had  had  a  visitor  to  hinch  with 
him,  but  as  sure  as  the  stable  clock  struck  its 
two  musical  notes  from  the  turret,  the  pony 
and  phaeton  stood  on  the  gravel  before  the 
stately  portico  whence  so  many  generations  of 
these  lords  of  Winwold  had  in  turn  issued.  The 
footman  stood  at  the  pony's  head,  but  as  he 
heard  voices  and  shuffling  footsteps  in  the  hall, 
he  ascended  the  steps  and  stood  on  the  top  one, 
erect,  to  await  his  master's  demand  for  assist- 
ance. To  volunteer  it  unasked  was,  he  knew, 
as  much  as  his  place  was  worth.  To-day  he 
quickly  saw  that  the  squire  had  accepted  his 
visitor's  arm,  and  as  they  emerged  into  the  bril- 
liant sunshine,  side  by  side,  the  footman  with- 
drew to  his  former  position. 

Mr.  Blakenhurst  looked  feeble,  but  not  vener- 
able ;  a  certain  intolerance  of  disposition  being 
visible  in  his  rugged,  bucolic  features.  On  the 
top  step  he  paused,  withdrawing  the  hand 
which  was  in  his  companion's  arm  to  take  out 
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a  handkerchief,  which  he  crumpled  up  in  his  fist 
and  thrust  into  each  of  his  eyes  by  turn.  Then 
he  looked  suspiciously  about  him  from  side  to 
side,  nodded  twice  spasmodically,  and  muttered. 
After  that  he  took  again  the  arm  he  had  relio- 
quished,  and  cautiously  descended  the  steps, 
bringing  both  feet  together  before  taking  a  new 
step. 

His  companion  was  in  every  way  a  contrast 
to  him.  The  scrupulous  style  of  his  clothing 
was  not  more  distinct  from  the  squire's  careless 
baggy  garments  than  was  his  calm  dignity  and 
self-reserve  from  the  other's  debilitated  impa° 
tience  and  petulance.  This  gentleman's  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  critically  upon  the  fair 
view  before  him,  upon  the  green,  luxuriant 
pasture,  cow  and  sheep  studded ;  the  mellowing 
clustered  trees,  the  cloud  shadows  and  the  wolds 
beyond,  until  the  other  demanded  his  attention. 

'Excuse  me,  Mr.  Carr,'  said  the  latter,  ex- 
tending a  hand  helplessly,  to  w^hich  his  com- 
panion promptly  afforded  an  arm. 

Mr.  Blakenhurst  leaned  on  it  and  upon  his 
stick  heavily,  and  would  have   stepped  into  the 
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phaeton,  but  from  some  muscular  weakness  at 
the  necessary  moment  he  stumbled  backwards, 
fortunately  into  the  extended  arm-curve  of  his 
more  active  companion. 

'  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  there,  Sadler  V 
roared  the  incensed  impotent,  and  the  footman 
was  instantly  at  his  elbow. 

For  some  time  after  this  mishap,  the  squire 
could  not  be  aroused  from  an  insensate  sullen- 
ness.  As  the  pony  trotted  along  the  ascending 
drive,  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  reins,  and  a 
puff  from  between  his  shaggy  lips,  alone  in- 
dicated his  disturbed  humour.  The  uncon- 
sciously offending  Sadler  had  been  left  behind, 
not,  however,  as  he  suspected,  on  account  of 
this  involuntary  inattention.  It  had  never  been 
Mr.  Blakenhurst's  habit  to  impart  to  his  depen- 
dents any  of  his  business  concerns,  and  it  was 
upon  particular  business  that  he  was  engaged 
with  Mr.  Carr  now. 

Whatever  we  have  lived  to  see  now,  the  older 
fashioned  of  country  proprietors  could  not  easily 
throw  off  the  sense  of  something  disgraceful  in 
the  sacrifice  of  their  ancestral  oaks.     There  was 
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a  glimmer  of  this  self-respect  even  through  the 
wrecked  perceptions  of  Squire  Blakenhurst,  and 
his  equanimity  once  disturbed,  such  an  irritating 
reflection  found  ready  entrance.  Hitherto  Mr. 
Carr  had  been  astonished  by  the  civility  of  his 
reception ;  he  had  now  to  experience  something 
of  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 

Many  topics  were  placidly  attempted,  from 
the  budget  to  lammas  wheat,  anything  indeed 
to  the  exclusion  of  timber,  but  all  had  failed. 
The  squire's  humour  refused  to  improve.  At 
length  he  dozed,  at  least  his  eyelids  fell,  and  the 
pose  of  his  head  became  uncertain.  Mr.  Carr 
might  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  pony,  but  that  the  little  ani- 
mal was  visibly  old,  and  no  doubt  chosen  for 
his  present  employment  on  account  of  his  docility. 
As  the  squire  advanced  to  an  ejaculatory  snore, 
the  predicament  became  an  odd  one,  and  a 
smile  inevitably  crept  over  the  visitor's  features. 
But  suddenly  he  was  startled,  for,  as  it  seemed 
out  of  a  profound  slumber,  the  invalid  vocifer- 
ated the  name  of  his  attendant  in  a  tone  of 
suffocating  anger. 
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*  Sadler !'  he  again  shouted,  all  his  frame 
a-tremble. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Carr,  iu  an  audible  voice,  think- 
ing thereby  to  satisfy  dreaming  requirements, 
but  the  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  Mr. 
Blakenhurst's  head  was  raised,  and  the  eyes 
fixed  in  a  stare  of  tragic  bewilderment. 

*  Who  are  you  V  asked  the  man  ;  but  still  Mr. 
Carr  only  smiled,  thinking  that  a  moment  would 
recall  the  necessary  consciousness. 

'  Who  are  you  ?'  roared  the  squire. 
'Mr.    Theodore   Carr    of  Millington,   timber- 
merchant,'  was  the  dignified  response. 

*  Yes,  yes,  of  course — I  beg  your  pardon.' 

*  Then  you  would  prefer  to  have  it  measured, 
Mr.  Blakenhurst  ?'  said  Carr,  snatching  the 
favourable  opportunit3^ 

'Measured  !  I'll  not  have  it  measured,  I  tell 
you.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  have  your 
yard  tape  around  my  timber  ?  Don't  insult  me, 
sir  !  If  you  have  come  here  to  insult  and  annoy 
me '  the  sentence  ended  in  inarticulate  mut- 
tering,  re-emerging  ultimately   as   'I'd   rather 
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you  measured  my  old  carcase  for  a  coffin — 
phoh !' 

'  I  don't  think  we  shall  come  to  any  agree- 
ment to-day  after  all,'  replied  Carr,  mildly.  '  I 
fear  my  presence  is  an  annoyance  to  you,  so 
perhaps  I  had  better  relieve  you  of  it.' 

'  By  all  means  if  you  wish,  sir,'  returned  the 
squire,  haughtily.  '  You  are  an  annoyance  to 
me  if  you  approach  business  in  this  manner.  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  it  I  may  tell  you.'  He 
therewith  fiercely  tightened  the  reins,  to  which 
the  pony  at  once  responded.  When  the  car- 
riage was  still,  Mr.  Blakenhurst  seemed  to  look 
for  his  companion  to  alight  without  further 
formality.  Mr.  Carr  of  course  understood  this, 
but  a  sense  of  uneasiness  came  over  him.  He 
was  alone  with  this  infirm  old  fellow,  and  natu- 
rally he  felt  a  certain  responsibility.  He  must 
at  least  see  him  safely  into  other  custody,  so  he 
pocketed  all  scruples. 

'  1  hardly  meant  so  peremptorily,'  said  he,  with 
a  smile.  '  If  you  will  allow  me  to  return  with 
yon,  or  at  least  to ' 
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'  Damn  it,  sir,  that  is  not  my  way  of  doing 
things.  Get  out ;  I  will  not  deal  with  you,  I 
tell  yon.  Do  you  think  I'm  incapable  ?  Dare 
yon— you ' 

'  As  you  wish ;'  and  Mr.  Carr  stepped  lightly 
from  the  phaeton,  bidding  his  incensed  com- 
panion an  abrupt  good-day. 

But  the  insecure  position  of  the  unfortunate 
invalid  was  still  Carr's  foremost  consideration, 
and,  having  disappeared  behind  a  bush,  he  got 
into  the  coppice,  and,  from  behind  the  screen 
which  the  thick  brushwood  afforded,  he  kept 
his  eye  on  Mr.  Blakenhurst's  movements.  By 
threading  his  way  cautiously,  he  could  keep 
within  easy  reach  of  the  phaeton.  The  constant 
muttering  of  the  invalid,  coupled  with  the  clink 
of  the  harness,  and  the  soft  movement  of  the 
wheels  in  the  grassy  ruts,  continued  to  be 
audible,  and  for  the  rest  only  the  twitterings  of 
birds  in  the  trees.  Carr  paused  to  examine  an 
exquisite  growth  of  moss  which  had  overspread 
the  old  tree-stump,  kneeling  down  to  view  it 
more  closely.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so  ere  he 
leaped  up  into  an  attitude  of  startled  attention. 
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A  sound  of  other  voices  reached  him  from 
whence  the  squire's  muttering  before  alone  had 
come.  He  had  to  move  some  paces  forward  to 
command  a  glimpse  of  the  spot  required,  and, 
this  accomphshed,  the  effect  upon  him  was 
notable.  Motionless  he  stood  Avith  his  expressive 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  squire's  phaeton.  His  face 
had  grown  paler  than  usual,  and  his  lips  remain- 
ed as  they  were,  slightly  apart,  After  he  had 
thus  looked  and  trembled,  Theodore  clutched 
a  hazel  branch  which  was  beside  him,  and  closed 
his  eyes,  listening  intently. 

'  Who  are  you  V  the  squire  had  demanded,  in 
tones  exactly  resembling  those  recently  used  to 
Mr.  Carr. 

*  I  am  your  daughter  Laura,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Vivian,  who  is  this  T  asked  Mr.  Blakenhurst 
again,  less  sternly,  more  fearfully  than  before. 

'  It  is  Laura  come  back  from  her  travels,  free 
and  with  plenty  of  money.' 

The  addition  was  a  stroke  of  genius  in  Vivian, 
and  given  with  absolutely  chivalrous  intention. 
The  squire  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  some  in- 
ternal physical    struggle  rather  than  with  any 
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indecision  of  character,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
figure  of  his  son  alone  and  his  fingers  twitching 
the  reins. 

'  And  how  dare  you  come  to  me  in  such 
company?'  was  the  retort. 

'  I  assure  you  that  all  past  nonsense ' 

This  sentence  of  Vivian's  being  summarily  in- 
terrupted, Mr.  Carr  opened  his  eyes  quickly,  and 
he  saw  the  majestic  figure  of  Laura  standing 
exactly  where  that  of  her  brother  had  stood  in 
the  full  gaze  of  the  astounded  squire.  The 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  woman  struck  the  be- 
holder with  unutterable  force,  and  thenceforth 
he  was  unable  to  remove  his  eyes  from  her 
features. 

The  lady  had  moved  her  brother  away  by 
the  arm,  perhaps  imperiously,  and  checked  his 
well-meant  utterance.  The  squire  leaned  back 
against  the  cushions. 

'  Look  at  me,  father,'  said  she,  with  con- 
summate composure,  '  examine  me  carefully.  I 
do  not  expect,  do  not  wish  a  mild  reception.  I 
only  implore  your  anger.  That  at  least  let  me 
have.' 
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'  Vivian,  take  this  worn — this  creature  away 
from  me,'  said  the  squire,  gesticulating  with  one 
hand,  his  coarse  complexion  deepening  to 
crimson.  '  Do  you  want  to  kill  me  ?  Take  her 
away,  I  say.' 

Laura  pushed  aside  her  brother's  hand,  and 
re-addressed  herself  to  her  father,  the  colour  of 
her  face,  too,  heightened. 

'  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  have  come  here,' pro- 
ceeded she,  still  calmly,  but  with  clearer  traces 
of  effort  in  her  voice  and  features,  '  if  words  can 
by  any  possibility  make  it  clear  to  you.  I  am 
not  mad  enough  to  try  to  explain  the  past. 
That  is  condemned  and  done  with  .  .  .  Don't  turn 
away,  father,  for  I  have  got  my  face  alone  to 
assist  me.  I  am  alone  again.  My  Hfe  can  be 
wholly  yours,  and  I  only  ask  that  it  may  be 
devoted  to  the — the  alleviation  of  the  suffering 
that  it  alone  has  brought  upon  you.' 

'  Take  her  away,  Vivian,'  gasped  the  squire, 
his  face  resolutely  averted. 

Mr.  Carr's  fingers  trembled  on  the  hazel  rod, 
and  he  gripped  his  lower  lip  between  his  teeth 
firmly. 
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*  Laura,  you  really  must  try  some  other 
method,'  muttered  the  young  man,  perhaps 
scarcely  equal  to  the  occasion.  '  You'll  only 
make  matters  worse.    Let  me ' 

His  sister  checked  him,  but  seemed  herself  to 
waver.  But  at  the  moment  a  wood-pecker, 
golden  green  in  the  sunlight,  flung  himself  out 
of  the  wood  beside  them,  and  dipping  just  over 
their  heads,  loudly  mocked  their  emotion.  To 
Laura  there  was  more  than  raillery  in  his 
laughter. 

*In  what  way  can  1  reach  youf  she  cried, 
fixing  her  gaze  upon  her  father's  distorted  face  : 
*  how  destroy  the ' 

The  squire  shot  another  glance  at  Vivian  and 
seemed  tremulous  to  address  him,  but  no  word 
was  audible. 

*Look  at  me,  father,'  repeated  Laura,  from 
deep  colour  now  turning  pale. 

*I — I  don't  know  you  .  .  .  Will — nobody 
deliver  meV 

'  Yes,  I  myself  will,'  returned  his  daughter,  in 
an  altered  tone.  '  Since  you  scorn  every  sacri- 
fice  I   can   make   for  you,  I  will    deliver  you 
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speedily.  But  had  you  looked  at  me, — once 
looked  fully  into  the  face  you  once  were  proud 

of Bah,  but  why  any  further  degradation  ? 

T  came  prepared  to  do  for  you, father,  almost  more 
than  human  power  can  do  ;  since  you  reject  it, 
I  will  go,  for  some  scrap  of  intellectual  dignity 
may  still  cling  even  to  the  best  intentioned  of 
outcasts.' 

The  emotion  into  which  her  womanly  sensi- 
bility and  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had 
plunged  her,  was  overcome,  and  she  turned  to 
take  an  abrupt  departure ;  but  she  was  at  the 
instant  conscious  of  a  movement  in  her  father's 
features,  and,  scarce  voluntarily,  Laura  stood  to 
receive  them.  The  squire's  eyes  were  at  length 
fixed  in  glowering  scrutiny  upon  his  daughter's 
face ;  but  the  expression  of  them  was  un- 
pleasant, revolting,  and  she  quickly  turned 
away.  Vivian  watched  him,  and  saw  the  whole 
of  his  frame  quiver  and  the  aspect  of  his  face 
change. 

*  Laura  !'  Vivian  shouted.     '  Laura  !' 

A  third  cry  was  necessary  before  Mrs.  Chat- 
win  turned,  but  then  she  answered  the  summons 

VOL.  IT.  D 
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and  walked  again  to  the  carriage.  Almost 
immediately  Oarr  saw  them  both  take  seats  in 
it,  and  drive  hurriedly  towards  the  house.  He 
himself  lingered  for  an  hour  in  the  Cow  Hill 
cover. 

Before  the  sun  had  left  the  tops  of  his  tallest 
elm-ti'ees  upon  that  violet  October  evening, 
the  village  had  received  the  news  of  their 
squire's  death,  through  the  agency  of  one 
Thomas  Baskett  who  had  been  at  work  up  at 
the  Hall.  The  church  bell  presently  confirmed 
the  news. 

'  Squire  Blakenhurst  be  dead,'  went  up  as 
with  one  accord  from  the  tongues  of  all  the 
Winwold  inhabitants. 

'Killed  by  his  own  daughter,  according  to 
common  report,'  was  the  addition  of  one. 

'  Oh,  no,  Willum,  there  be  something  out 
there,'  interposed  another.  '  Her'd  never  do  no 
such  thing  whatever.' 

'  Well,  't  be  a  despert  concern  at  best, 
Thomas,  'e'll  not  alter  that.' 

'And  no  wish  to.     All  I   says  is  as  if  Miss 
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Laura  have  had  any  hand  in  the  kilhug  on  un, 
then  his  own  tremendeous  passion  have  had 
another.  Ur  ever  had  a  strange  passion,  as 
you  know  's  well  as  I.  Dunt  'e  mind  poor  old 
Benjamin  Saloway  V 
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CHAPTER  111. 

THE  PARISH   BOUNDARY. 

*  I  AM  free.' 

Such  were  the  words  which  Carr  bore  away 
from  that  interview  as  of  the  most  vital  signifi- 
cance to  himself  of  all  that  had  been  uttered. 
They  could  under  the  circumstances  have  but 
one  meaning :  that  one  meaning  alone  he 
attached  to  them.  The  whole  purpose  of  his 
life  seemed  re-awakened,  and  by  instinctive 
rather  than  conscious  determination  his  nature 
was  pledged  once  more  to  the  pursuit  of  it. 

At  the  first  note  of  that  voice  which  had  with 
such  starthng  abruptness  burst  upon  him,  and 
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hardly  credible  as  it  could  appear  to  him,  Carr 
was  conscious  of  a  change.  Simultaneously 
with  the  sound,  the  gathering  clouds  of  all  the 
later  years  of  his  life  seemed  to  have  been  rent, 
and  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  which  bad 
presided  over  his  youth.  Scales  had  fallen 
from  his  eyes,  and  even  the  mossy  brushwood 
amongst  which  he  had  been  ensconced,  the 
chequered  shade  which  enlivened  the  coppice, 
had  acquired  a  different  face. 

Whatever  might  be  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  termination  to  the  scene  that  he  had 
witnessed,  Laura  for  her  part  appeared  in  a 
halo  of  womanly  magnanimity.  All  that  the 
highest  human  nature  could  do  she  had  done, 
and,  father  though  he  was,  had  her  opponent 
actually  expired  there  in  his  wrath,  Theodore 
had  judged  that  the  powers  of  light  were  amply 
justified.  His  spirit  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
high  commotion,  and  Carr  decided  upon  instant 
flight.  From  neutral  ground  must  he  watch 
the  momentous  issue.  As  he  left  the  village 
that  evening  on  his  return  to  MilHngton,  he 
heard  that  the  squire  was  actually  dead.     But 
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his  ardour  was  not  touched  by  it,  for  he  had 
come  to  his  determination  in  direct  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  very  possibiKty. 

There  was  much  local  excitement  over  such 
a  solution  of  a  family  difference  from  which  even 
the  parties  directly  concerned  were  by  no  means 
free.  Vivian  was  the  one  to  announce  to  Laura 
her  father's  death,  and  in  the  same  sentence  to 
beg  his  sister  to  consider  herself  indefinitely  his 
guest.  At  the  first  announcement  she  remain- 
ed unmoved;  the  invitation  she  immediately 
accepted. 

Laura's  remorseful  fit  was  over,  and,  her  own 
father  though  it  was,  in  the  face  of  so  ignoble 
a  conclusion,  she  even  resented  the  emotional 
concession  which  circumstances  had  exacted 
from  her.  Now,  as  she  paced  the  floor  of  her 
own  girlhood's  bed-room  without  a  lighi,  and 
under  the  wide  silence  of  the  stars, — both  win- 
dows of  the  room  thrown  widely  open,  and 
resolute  associations  of  the  past  being  wafted  in 
upon  the  whispering  breezes_, — she  wondered 
how  she  could  have  so  allowed  herself  to  be 
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deluded.  The  experiences  and  resolutions  of 
years  and  distances  were  irrevocably  blown  out, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  of  her  recent 
life  had  been  but  an  inevitable  gro^vth  of  the 
aspirations  associated  with  this  chamber. 

The  house  inside  was  as  silent  as  the  night 
without,  so  that  the  approach  of  footsteps  along 
the  passage  had  a  mysterious  sound.  There 
was  a  tap  at  Laura's  door,  and  Vivian  an- 
nounced himself.  He  entered,  and  his  sister 
lit  a  candle.  He  first  handed  her  a  paper,  at 
once  seen  to  be  a  telegram. 

'An  answer  from  Pauline,'  said  he.  '  It  seems 
she  is  in  London.' 

Laura  read  the  words  announcing  her  sister's 
intention  of  being  at  Winwold  by  mid-day  on 
the  morrow  in  the  company  of  her  husband,  and, 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  looked  full  upon  Vivian. 

'  A  polite  notice  to  quit,'  she  said. 

'  By  no  means.  I  shall  drive  to  the  station 
to  meet  them,  and  prepare  them  for  the  inter- 
view.    You,  I  presume,  don't  object?' 

*  Wholly  indifferent,   save  that  I  will  be  no 
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party  again  to  any  vulgar  dissension.  1  am  the 
extra  one,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  decamp. 
They  will  certainly  not  condescend  to  enter  a 
roof  which  is  affording  me  shelter.' 

Vivian  simply  shook  his  head  in  deprecation. 

'  You  1  expect,  Vi,  have  some  lurking  sus- 
picion that  I  am  a  brute  ?  .  .  .  Have  you,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  regard  the  battle-field  with 
absolute  composure?  You  must,^  she  hurried 
on.  '  To  nobody  else  would  I  offer  a  vindica- 
tion, and  to  you  it  will  be  uninteUigible.  You 
simply  think  of  it  as  daughter  against  father, 
and  it  is  horrible ;  as  rebellious  selfishness  against 
all  the  filial  virtues.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Look  at  it ;  stare  at  it  consumedly  until  you 
admit  it  to  be  simply  light  versus  darkness ; 
intelligence  versus  besotted  ignorance ;  heaven 
against  hell.  It  is  vile,  very  vile,  upon  innu- 
merable accounts,  chiefly  that  it  was  our  own 
father  who  was  to  succumb  to  the  base  contest ; 
doesn't  it  make  you  blush  and  tremble  with 
shame  ?  But  the  world  must  and  will  march, 
and  not  towards  the  night.' 

Vivian   scarcely  followed   his   sister's   trans- 
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cendeut  vein,  but  he  was  resolved  to  construe 
her  favourably  in  all  possible  respects,  even  to 
the  extent  of  enlisting  openly  in  her  defence, 
if  family  sides  were  to  become  a  necessity,  as 
he  shrewdly  guessed  they  might.  Laura  im- 
patiently, beholding  the  rock  of  insensibility 
opposed  to  the  tide  of  her  fervent  emotion, 
abruptly  dismissed  Vivian  and  blew  out  her 
candle.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
stars. 

Betimes  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Hascard  came 
by  appointment  to  see  Vivian,  and  was  closeted 
with  liim  for  more  than  an  hour.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  young  squire  to  disguise  the 
effect  of  this  interview  upon  him,  and  he  drove 
to  the  station  without  a  groom,  and  with  a  sin- 
gularly blank  expression  of  countenance.  Laura 
had  kept  her  room  that  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Compton  duly  arrived, 
and  Vivian  was  there  to  meet  them.  In  the 
telegrams,  which  alone  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  various  members  of  the  family  upon 
the  previous  day,  naturally  the  briefest  facts  had 
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been  related.  It  was  therefore  with  supreme 
amazement  that  Pauline  heard  of  the  manner  of 
her  father's  end. 

'  Then  she  has  murdered  him  !'  exclaimed  the 
vivacious  lady  of  the  world,  before  Vivian's 
narrative  was  concluded. 

'  That  is  hardly  how  I  regard  it,'  ventured 
Vivian. 

'  Of  course  she  has.  What  other  construction 
is  possible  ?' 

*  Naturally  she  did  not  want  him  to  die  at 
enmity ' 

But  with  this  vein  Vivian  lacked  familiarity, 
and  he  spoke  with  hesitation,  pausing  com- 
pletely when  his  sister  looked  at  him.  The 
brother-in-law's  appreciation  of  certain  comic 
elements  in  the  situation  was  openly  apparent 
in  the  liquid  eye  which  rested  upon  Vivian. 

'  Those  are  her  words!'  cried  the  lady.  'Can't 
1  hear  her  saying  them  !  Did  she  read  prayers 
to  him  at  last  ?  The  hypocrite  !  What  an  awful 
creature  she  must  have  become  !  Laura  play- 
ing the  penitent!  She  really  came  to  beg,  1 
suppose  ?' 
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*  Not  for  money/  said  Vivian,  rather  pointedly. 
*  She  is  rich.' 

PauHne  laughed  aloud. 

*  According  to  her  own  account,'  was  the 
supercilious  comment ;  there  were  rumours  even 
as  to  Pauline's  own  finances.  '  Well,  where  has 
she  hidden?  Perhaps  she  will  shoot  us,  too, 
from  behind  these  hedges.' 

'  That's  actionable,  ray  dear,'  observed  Mr. 
D'Arcy,  his  sides  aching  with  the  laughter  which 
he  found  it  necessary  to  restrain. 

'  You're  quite  mistaken,'  said  Vivian.  '  Laura, 
at  any  rate,  has  lost  none  of  her  good-breeding 
by  her  experiences.  Even  mater  received  her 
with  civility,  and  surely  her ' 

'  She  must  have  come  to  re-organize  the 
Sunday  school,  surely ;  marshal  the  district 
visitors,  and  see  to  the  coals  and  blankets ' 

D'Arcy's  eyes  ran  over,  and  his  laughter  burst 
its  bounds,— -such  laughter  as  was  his. 

'  Surely  you  will  invite  her  to  the  funeral. 
Such  an  instance  of  filial  piety  ought  not  to  be 
lost   to  the  neighbourhood,  to   say  nothing  of 
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our  own  degenerate  family,  in  which  it  would 
awaken ' 

'  I  have  done  so,  decidedly,'  said  Vivian. 

D'Arcy  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  his  companions  with  a 
puckering  of  the  eye-sockets.  The  startled 
gravity  of  his  wife  was  apparent,  also  perhaps  an 
unusual  doggedness  in  Vivian. 

'  Is  she  at  home,  then,  Vivian  ?' 

'  She  is.' 

'  Then  please  to  turn  the  horse's  head.  You 
can  hardly  expect  me  to  go  any  further.' 

'No  humbug,  Liua ;  no  humbug,'  said  her 
husband,  with  unexpected  decisiveness. 

'Indeed,  I  am  in  no  mood  for  humbug,  as 
you  delicately  call  it,'  was  the  retort.  '  Drive 
me  back,  Vivian,  I  say.  I  will  not  enter  that 
house  whilst  that  woman  is  under  its  roof.' 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  PauUne!'  shouted  Mr. 
Compton.  '  Remember  that  you  bear  my  name, 
please,  and  that  I  will  not  permit  any  vulgar 
display  to  be  made  under  it.  Sit  still,  I  tell 
you.' 

The  lady  with  fiery  eyes  and  flushed  features 
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had  risen  to  her  feet  in  the  vehicle,  only  to  be 
firmly  replaced  in  her  seat  by  the  hand  of  her 
husband. 

'  How  dare  you  do  that?'  she  stammered,  her 
deeply  coloured  but  handsome  face  vividly  re- 
calling the  squire's  last  display  to  Vivian.  '  If 
you  do  not — stop  the  horse ' 

Vivian  tightened  the  rein,  and  adopted  a  tone 
of  pacification. 

'There  is  no  necessity  for  this,*  said  he. 
'  Laura,  as  I  tell  you,  has  lost  none  of  her  good- 
breeding,  and  will  take  part  in  no  quarrel.  It  is 
at  my  request  solely  that  she  stayed  here.  You 
need  not  see  her  or  know  anything  of  her 
presence.  Indeed,  she  will  readily  take  her 
departure  if  necessary,  until  she  can  return 
exclusively  as  my  guest.' 

'  Drive  on,  Vivian,'  said  D'Arcy,  curtly. 

Thus  was  the  disagreement  patched,  and 
they  reached  Winwold  without  risk  of  its 
renewal,  for  nobody  spoke. 

Vivian  sought  out  Laura  immediately. 

'  Yes,  I  am  just  ready  to  go,'  she  began, 
vivaciously.     '  I  shall  walk  across  the  fields.' 
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'  One  word  from  you,  Laura,  and  1  will  turn 
them  out.  Their  behaviour  is  blackguardly. 
They  have  required  separate  rooms,  and  they 
do  not  disguise  the  purpose  with  which  they  have 
come  here.'' 

'  Fortune-hunting,'  smiled  Laura.  '  I  hope 
they  will  make  a  judicious  use  of  my  share. 
But  run  away  to  luncheon,  and  tell  them  that 
the  house  is  purged.  I  remember  all  the  old 
gaps  and  by-ways.' 

^  I  am  not  going  to  have  you ' 

' Insulted  under   your  own  roof;  called 

bad  names  by  insinuation,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
But  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,  Vi ;  1  don't 
look  at  it  all  in  that  way.  You  have  given  me 
an  open  hand,  at  any  rate,  and  I  will  see  you 
again  when  the — when  all  this  is  over.  1  shall 
go  by  the  stable-yard  and  across  the  gorse 
warren.' 

Vivian's  perplexity  was  still  obvious,  but  he 
turned  as  if  to  go ;  then  quickly  re-facing,  said, 

'  1  can  almost  enjoy  it  for  their  sake.  Do  you 
know,  Laura,  Hascard  tells  me  that  there  is  not 
sixpence  for  anybody.     Everything  is  burdened 
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beyond  its  value,  and  they  tell  me  that  only  yes- 
terday the  timber-merchant  Carr  was  here  treat- 
ing for  all  the  standing  timber,  just  to  supply  us 
with  the  necessary  household  funds!  So  you 
may  think  of  Pauline  as  enjoying  herself  for  a 
day  or  two/ 

L  lura  turned,  startled  ;  but  she  simply  said, 

'  Go, — good-bye  !' 

She  then  at  once  dressed  for  her  journey,  and 
escaped  from  the  house. 

The  next  day  Vivian  was  surprised  to  receive 
a  letter  from  her,  dated  from  a  London  hotel, 
merely  to  say  that  she  had  come  '  to  get  breath,' 
and  would  see  him  again  before  she  proceeded 
any  further. 

To  Vivian,  the  disclosure  of  the  state  of  his 
father's  affairs  had  come  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Although  not  especially  sanguine  on  the 
subject  of  the  family  exchequer_,  he  had 
consistently  regarded  the  late  squire  as 
close-fisted,  and  had  had  no  sort  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  disclosure  of  so  hopeless  a  condi- 
tion. In  the  face  of  the  figures  which  the 
lawyer  submitted  to  him  Vivian  was  daunted, 
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for  even  were  Laura  romantically  enough  dis- 
posed to  rescue  him,  her  few  thousands  would 
be  but  a  drop  in  an  ocean  of  such  magnitude. 
What  by  no  means  improved  the  position  was 
Vivian's  private  charge  upon  his  expectations, 
amounting  now  to  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  incurred  through  a  course  of  years,  and 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  hardly 
have  appeared  extravagant.  To  this  Vivian 
had  not  now  courage  to  refer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Compton  left  Winwold 
the  day  after  the  funeral  in  the  face  of  so  stag- 
gering a  revelation  :  the  husband  in  a  state  of 
dismay,  as  a  point  of  breeding  more  or  less 
successfully  disguised,  Pauline  in  open  hostility 
with  all  whom  she  had  chanced  to  meet. 
Thenceforth  their  interests  were  conducted 
through  a  properly  qualified  representative. 

For  two  or  three  days  Vivian  was  in  a  con- 
dition with  which  he  was  not  at  all  familiar.  His 
father's  death  had  not  afflicted  him  more  than 
such  a  fact  does  the  average  man  of  similar  ex- 
pectations ;  but  now,  in  the  fullest  conviction 
of  fihal   fervour,    he   wished   the   squire    alive 
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again.  Since  his  responsibility  was  not  thus 
easily  to  be  disposed  of,  he  had  to  beat  the 
bush  for  more  practical  assistance.  Hascard  as 
a  friend  accommodated  him  with  five  hundred 
pounds  for  immediate  necessities,  (not  a  five- 
pound  note  being  found  in  the  squire's  posses- 
sion,) but  he  frankly  admitted  all  ordinary 
channels  closed.  He  did,  however,  speak  of 
Carr,  and  recommended  an  immediate  comple- 
tion of  the  transaction  in  which  that  gentleman 
had  been  engaged.  In  justice  to  Vivian,  it 
must  be  stated  that  such  a  course  was  appalhng 
to  him,  but  he  found  that  a  drowning  man  may 
not  choose,  so  he  himself  made  a  journey  to 
Milhngton. 

He  returned  astonished  and  exhilarated. 
Carr  had  met  him  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
manner  possible,  and  the  young  squire  w^as 
vociferous  in  his  praise  of  him,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  dealer.  Not  only  had  he  paid  liber- 
ally for  the  timber,  but  had  at  once  acceded  to 
Vivian's  request  for  a  twelve  months'  respite, — 
to  the  efi*ect  that  could  the  young  squire  within 
that  time  repay  the  cash  with  proper  interest 
VOL.  II.  K 
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the  bargain  should  be  cancelled  and  the  timber 
Baved. 

This  gave  Vivian  breathing  space,  and  he 
appeared  one  day  at  Laura's  hotel  in  a  state  of 
rejuvenescence  to  discuss  the  outlook. 

With  equal  satisfaction  was  the  bargain 
regarded  by  the  other  party  to  it.  Carr  had 
had  some  fear  lest  the  squire's  death  should 
frustrate  negotiations  upon  which  he  had  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months  set  his  mind.  If  he 
had  eagerly  desired  them  before,  now  the}^  had 
become  indispensable  to  his  plans ;  so,  at  any 
rate,  Theodore  had  assured  himself,  and  so  had 
his  success  come  to  alFect  him  considerably. 
This  first  stroke  accomplished,  Carr  was  content 
to  rest  upon  his  oars. 

None  the  less,  day  after  day  proved  to  Carr 
what  a  stimulus  had  returned  into  his  hfe.  Old 
intellectual  and  ethical  interests,  which  had  for 
years  appeared  dead  in  him,  restarted  into 
vigour,  and  the  idealist  laughed  at  the  repres- 
sive philosophy  into  which  his  spiritual  aims 
had  sunk.  There  seemed  something  unworthily 
jejune  in  the  simple  emotions  which  had  of  late 
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dominated  his  imaginative  sympathies.  This 
mere  glimpse  of  Laura,  that  snatched  music  of 
her  voice,  had  reimposed  all  the  old  intellectual, 
as  distinct  from  the  purely  spiritual^  needs. 
Whereas  restriction  to  elemental  good,  in  de- 
nial of  what  is  called  civilised  ambition,  had 
drawn  him  into  its  alluring  depths,  now  every 
human  height  presented  its  peak  in  irresistible 
distinctness.  Carr  had  regained  the  thread  of 
his  existence,  and  these  latter  days  appeared  a 
myth. 

Thus  was  he  again  strongly  drawn  to  the 
society  of  Lindred,  and  even  of  Galbraith.  His 
intolerance  of  the  latter  he  suspected  now  to 
have  been  mere  disorder  in  himself,  and  as  a 
tacit  recognition  of  injustice  he  began  to  extend 
to  the  poet  an  especially  genial  regard. 

Although  not  as  yet  obtruding  himself  upon 
the  scene,  Theodore  thus  came  to  have  pretty 
complete  inteUigence  of  the  movements  of  those 
in  whom  he  was  interested.  Later  in  the  au- 
tumn he  heard  that  Laura  had  again  been  her 
brothers  guest  at  the  Hall,  and,  what  was  more, 
that  she  had  renewed    her  acquaiiltance  with 
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the  artist.  In  view  of  their  former  conversa- 
tions, it  therefore  somewhat  surprised  Carr  that 
Mr.  Lindred's  invitation  to  him  did  not  come 
until  after  Mrs.  Chatwin  had  gone  to  town. 
With  characteristic  sensibihty,  he  could  only 
construe  it  into  a  suspicion  of  his  secret  on  the 
artist's  part,  and  of  a  resolve  of  that  gentleman 
not  to  be  the  means  of  furthering  a  sentimental 
design.     However,  Carr  readily  went  to  him. 

The  young  enthusiast  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
misinterpreted  the  situation.  Mr.  Lindred  had 
resolved  upon  a  meeting  between  Carr  and  Mrs. 
Chatwin  at  his  house ;  it  was  action  in  the  lady 
which  had  alone  frustrated  his  design. 

When  inspecting  the  studio  upon  one  of  her 
visits,  Mrs.  Chatwin  was  struck  with  a  picture 
of  the  landscape  kind  which  the  artist  displayed 
to  her,  and  which  he  had  named  *  The  Parish 
Boundary.'  This  picture  had  been  painted  for 
a  particular  purpose,  and  embraced  merely  a 
portion  of  an  upland  road,  passing  as  by  natural 
portal  through  a  dense  row  of  full-grown  beech- 
trees,  which  were  seen  to  stretch  away  to  some 
farm  buildings  on  the  right,  and  to  shelter  in 
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front,  perhaps  from  the  north  or  east  wind,  a 
wide  sweep  of  plough  land,  upon  which  a 
labourer  alone  was  seen  at  work.  This  extent 
of  warm-coloured  soil  rose  in  a  slope  to  an  un- 
broken uniformity  of  line  against  the  back- 
ground of  sky,  on  a  level  with  the  grey  hill  barn 
already  referred  to.  The  shadows  and  general 
effect  of  light  showed  that  the  time  chosen  was 
early  morning  of  a  spring  day. 

'  Although  I  have  known  that  boundary  for 
more  than  twenty  years,'  said  Mrs.  Chatwin, 
when  giving  expression  to  her  enthusiasm,  '  I 
have  never  seen  it  before.' 

Mr.  Lindred  himself  liked  the  picture,  but 
kept  it  on  hand  for  some  unattainable  touch. 

'Anything  else  Avill  spoil  it,'  asserted  the 
critic,  fearlessly — she  took  up  old  threads  fear- 
lessly, in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Lindred's  adverse 
construction  of  her.  '  Part  with  it  instantly,  Mr. 
Lindred,  and  to  me.' 

'  If  I  were  willing,  that  would  be  impossible.' 

'  But  it  is  not  promised  V 

'  It  is  not  mine.' 

Mrs.  Chatwin's  face  was  at  once  clouded. 
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'  May  I  ask  who  is  the  fortunate  owner?' 

'  A  Mr.  Carr,  of  MilHngton.  Not  known  to  you 
probably.' 

Vivian's  disclosure  flashed  across  Laura. 

'A  timber-merchant,  isn't  he?'  asked  she, 
abruptly,  and  in  a  tone  which  grated  upon  her 
companion. 

'  He  is,  and  what  is  more,  an  excellent  man. 
My  opinion  of  him  is  other  than  a  commercial 
one,  however  suspicious  the  appearances.  I 
may  call  the  man  my  friend  as  w^ell  as  my 
customer.-' 

Mis.  Chat  win  perceived  her  mistake. 

'  You  misunderstand  me.  I  did  not  describe 
him  invidiously, — farther  than  is  warranted  by 
his  possession  of  that  picture,'  she  added.  '  I  do 
grudge  him  that.' 

'  You  should  not ;  but  for  him  it  Avould  never 
have  been  done.' 

'  I  can  hardly  think  that.' 

'  None  the  less,  I  assert  it.  Had  he  possessed 
the  mechanical  facility,  he  would  have  done  the 
picture  far  better  than  1.' 

Laura    laughed,   more    derisively   than    she 
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chose  to  betray,  at  the  enh'ghteued  merchant. 
AVith  her  imaginative  attitude  towards  every 
tree  on  the  slopes  of  Winwold,  it  was  difficult 
for  her  to  ignore  the  fact  of  this  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts  betraying  so  marked  a  com- 
mercial interest  in  the  scenes  from  which  he 
professed  to  draw  spiritual  inspiration. 

The  incident  was  slight,  but  it  was  enough 
to  determine  the  artist  not  to  submit  his  friend 
Carr  to  the  risk  of  a  supercilious  reception. 
Moreover,  it  did  not  raise  this  brilliant  intel- 
lectual aspirant  in  the  estimation  of  the  artist, 
for  in  his  ignorance  of  the  actual  cause,  he  natu- 
rally attributed  Laura's  behaviour  to  the  ordin- 
ary vulgar  contempt  for  commerce  merely, — in 
her,  of  all  persons,  not  a  very  dignified  display 
of  inconsistency. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  what  had  been 
to  Carr  so  disquieting  a  mystery. 

However,  he  came  to  Farbarrow  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  and  was  sincerely  annoyed  when  a 
telegram  pursued  him  which  w^ould  necessitate 
his  return  to  Millington  that  same  night.  Lin- 
dred,  too,  was  in  a  serene  mood,  and  the  hours 
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passed  pleasantly.  They  spoke  in  a  critical, 
dispassionate  way  of  affairs  at  the  Hall,  but 
neither  revealed  the  slightest  clue  to  any  under- 
current of  feeling.  When  Carr's  vehicle  was 
announced,  by  means  of  which  he  was  to  catch 
the  last  train,  the  artist  rose  also,  and  put  on  a 
knitted  Shetland  cap  to  accompany  his  visitor 
to  the  gate.  On  an  easel  by  the  side  of  a  screen 
stood  '  The  Parish  Boundary,'  and  they  had  to 
pass  it  in  going  to  the  door.  The  picture  had 
not  been  spoken  of  till  now,  but  as  Carr's  eyes 
rested  upon  it  he  smiled,  and  turning  to  his 
companion  asked  if  it  was  yet  his.  Looking  at 
the  canvas  the  artist  shook  his  head,  and  they 
went  on  without  more  words. 

They  stepped  out  into  the  raw  night  air,  Mr. 
Lindred  pausing  on  the  gravel  path  to  look 
around.  Carr  bid  the  groom  drive  down  into 
the  road,  where  he  would  join  him.  It  was  not 
very  dark,  for  a  low  sky  mist  moving  slowly 
from  the  east  allowed  the  position  of  a  full 
moon  to  be  distinguished  wherefrom  a  shorn 
light  dimly  overspread  the  earth.  Sighing  trees 
could  be  seen  vaguely,  and  the  dark  outhne  of 
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buildings  near  at  hand ;  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  frost  ah-eady  upon  the  lawn.  The  crunching 
of  the  wheels  and  the  horse's  footsteps  alone 
broke  the  cheerless  silence  of  the  scene. 

'  You  may  as  well  have  that  picture,'  said 
Lindred,  as  they  walked  on.  '  It  has  already 
aroused  a  grim  envy  in  a  discerning  visitor.' 

*  Ha,  in  the  "  Enigma,"  do  you  mean  V 

'  She  claimed  it  with  menaces, — some  personal 
association,  I  suppose.' 

'  That  would  hardly  be  necessary.  Its  re- 
commendations are  obvious.  She  wished  to 
possess  it  ?' 

*  Wish  is  a  mild  term,'  laughed  the  other. 

*  It  must  appeal  to  anyone  with  eyes.' 
Beneath   the   shivering    elm-trees,    the    last 

leaves  falling  from  which  could  now  and  then 
be  mysteriously  heard,  the  artist  took  Carr's 
hand,  and  bade  him  good-night. 

'  Where  shall  I  send  it  to  V 

Carr  was  for  a  second  or  two  silent,  seeming 
to  hesitate. 

*  I  think  we  might  as  well  leave  it  for  the 
present.' 
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Mr.  Lindred  stood  expectant  for  what  was  to 
follow. 

*You  will  not  misunderstand  me,  my  dear 
friend,'  Carr  went  on,  more  warmly,  'nor  think 
me  insensible  to  yom-  goodness.  If  I  were 
assured  of  this  I  should  beg  you  to  let  me 
relinquish  my  claim  to  the  picture  in  favour  of 
— that  lady.  How  would  you  construe  such  a 
request  V 

'  I  should  be  puzzled.' 

*  If  nothing  more,  I  shall  ask  it,'  laughed  Carr. 
'  Ask,'  proceeded  he,  quickly  and  earnestly, 
'  that  you  will  let  Mrs.  Chatwin  know  that  the 
picture  is  at  her  disposal, — if  I  can't  give  it  her 
— no,  of  course  that  is  impossible — let  her  have 
it  upon  the  proper  terms.  You  can  give  me  a 
cheque  for  what  I  have  paid,  if  you  wish.  I 
ask  this  more  seriously  than  you  imagine.  You 
will  allow  it  V 

'  I  must  think  about  it.' 

'  I  entreat  it,'  whispered  Carr,  and  escaped 
through  the  gateway. 

The  artist   returned    at  a  slow  pace  to  the 
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house,  pausing  on  the  door-step  as  the  full-faced 
moon  peered  through  a  rift  in  the  mist  over- 
head, and  listening  to  the  wheels  which  were 
conveying  Carr  over  the  obscure  country. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


IN  CLAY. 


Galbraith  found  it  difficult  to  repress  his 
hilarity  when  he  learned  the  cause  of  Major 
Kennet's  unusual  behaviour,  although  he  knew 
that  a  single  inopportune  smile  was  as  much  as 
the  most  problematical  legacy  was  worth.  The 
poet  had  to  go  through  the  most  detailed  cate- 
chism upon  his  local  knowledge  of  Laura  and 
the  Blakenhurst  family  generally,  and  acquitted 
himself  truthfully.  The  major  in  return  ac- 
knowledged himself,  in  the  coolest  and  most 
straightforward  manner,  as  (time  fitting)  a 
suitor  to  Mrs.  Chatwin,  and  gave  it  distinctly  to 
be  understood  that  he  looked  for  his  nephew's 
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dignified  co-operation  so  far,  that  was,  as  upon 
proper  occasions  a  brandishing  of  their  relation- 
ship and  so  forth  might  be  of  service.  Mrs. 
Chatwin  was  intellectually  inclined,  and  Major 
Kennet  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  suspected 
that  this  rhyming  vagabond  of  a  relative  might 
after  all  be  of  definite  use  in  the  world.  Owen 
accepted  his  commission  with  unreserved 
alacrity,  and  promised  himself  therefrom  a 
greater  amount  of  amusement  than  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  for  some  time. 

The  major  was  equally  active  in  other  direc- 
tions, if  in  a  less  plain-spoken  manner.  We 
have  seen  that  Mr.  Vivian  Blakenhurst  did  not 
greatly  favour  Major  Kennet's  acquaintance,  of 
which  nobody  was  better  aware  than  the  soldier, 
and  this  he  was  bent  on  counteracting.  The 
startling  events  at  Win  wold  caused  some  little 
delay  in  his  proceedings,  but  when  Vivian  was 
once  fairly  established  in  the  squireship  there 
was  naturally  even  additional  inducement  to 
take  some  pains  to  conciHate  his  prejudice.  The 
major  was  not  long  in  finding  the  opportunity 
he  was  in  need  of. 
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In  the  course  of  the  wiuter,  when  he  knew 
that  both  Vivian  and  Laura  were  absent,  Major 
Kennet  went  down  to  make  a  practical  inspec- 
tion of  the  Winwold  estate.  His  object  in  this 
was  of  course  purely  disinterested  ;  for,  whatever 
his  views  upon  Laura,  nobody  could  suspect  so 
mature  a  man  of  the  world  of  ignorantly  har- 
bouring any  mercenary  designs  upon  the  estate 
of  which  she  was  admittedly  but  a  disinherited 
younger  daughter.  No,  the  explanation  simply 
was  that  the  major  had  easily  got  at  the  drift  of 
Vivian's  pecuniary  prospects,  and  he  considered 
himself  an  adept  in  certain  departments  of 
estate  management.  His  skill  might  just  pos- 
sibly serve  as  a  means  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  impecunious  young  landlord.  And  he 
considered  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Coal,  jam  and  pickles,  and  clay  were  the  first 
formulae  with  which  the  major  tested  an  un- 
remunerative  property.  It  was  the  two  latter 
which  he  deemed  applicable  to  Winwold,  and 
he  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  winter  months, 
upon  every  occasion  of  social  intercourse  which 
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some  tact  and  extensive  familiarity  with  the 
world  afforded,  the  major  made  a  point  of 
familiarising  Mr.  Blakenhurst's  mind  with  the 
financial  rewards  which  lay  hidden  in  jam  and 
pickles,  and  the  products  of  a  particular  kind  of 
clay.  It  was  not  at  first  pointedly  connected 
with  any  locality,  but  treated  from  the  purely 
general  standpoint  of  interested  investors.  The 
major's  tactics  had  the  desired  effect,  and  as 
spring  approached  Vivian  showed  a  distinct  in- 
clination to  discuss  with  the  major  the  practical 
merits  of  the  latter's  favourite  themes. 

*  As  to  the  clay,'  the  major  would  remark, 
confidentially,  '  it  all  depends  upon  the  particu- 
lar variety  of  deposit.  Now,  for  an  instance,  I 
am  a  director  of  the  "  Sanitary  Pipe  and  Re- 
ceptacle Company," — but  you  have  no  clay, 
Blakenhurstr 

'  Haven't  1 V  smiled  Vivian.  '  It  is  the  subsoil 
of  half  my  property.' 

'  Ha !  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was  saying ' 

'  Will  you  come  down  and  have  a  look  at  my 
place?  I  suppose  you  could  judge  roughly 
whether  it  was  commercial  stuff?' 
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The  major  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
proposal,  and  his  introduction  to  the  Winwold 
domains  was  completed.  They  went  down,  and 
Major  Kennet  was  able  (from  the  bed  of  a  pond 
in  Bay's  Quag  which  was  being  cleaned  out)  to 
give  a  favourable  preliminary  report.  He  drew 
glowing  reports  of  a  going  concern  ;  cited  kiln 
and  pottery  statistics  with  so  much  force  that 
Vivian  really  began  to  suspect  he  had  made  a 
discovery  of  importance  at  last.  The  major 
■undertook  to  communicate  with  the  clay  expert 
Simpson,  and  before  he  left  the  Hall  had  got  to 
the  enthusiastic  pitch  of  promising  to  subscribe 
to  the  necessary  capital  himself,  so  far  as  his 
means  would  allow.  Vivian  justly  felt  this  to 
be  practical,  and  his  opinion  of  the  major  rose 
proportionately.  This  capital,  as  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  confess,  was  the  one  ngly  block  in 
his  own  mind. 

However,  Hascard  agreed  to  meet  Simpson, 
and  the  expert  did  in  reahty  confirm  Major 
Rennet's  impressions.  If  worked  with  discretion, 
and  too  much  capital  was  not  involved,  it  might 
well  be  a  reasonable  investment.     It  was  on  the 
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strength  of  this  that  Mr.  Hascarcl  undertook  to 
approach  the  inevitable  capitalist,  Mr.  Carr. 

*  Why  not  ask  him  here,  my  dear  V  remarked 
the  lawyer's  lady  with  alacrity,  when  her  hus- 
band casually  referred  to  the  timber-merchant. 
*  He  was  extremely  polite  to  dear  Gwennie  upon 
those  former  occasions,  and  you  know ' 

The  husband  interrupted  her  with  boisterous 
laughter,  at  which  the  lady  evinced  open  dis- 
pleasure. 

'  You  are  a  genius,  Charlotte,  and  no  mistake.* 

'  Well,  you  know  Gwen's  morbid  disposition, 
and  how  little  really  eligible  society  she  can 
command.  You  are  not  content  that  she  should 
be  a  Mrs.  George  Knight,  I  suppose, — or  perhaps 
you  would  prefer  a  Mrs.  Chatwin ' 

'You  were  never  strong  in  humour,  dear,*  re- 
plied her  husband.  '  No,  no,  you  are  right.  Carr 
is  an  excellent  fellow.  She  should  certainly  have 
my  blessing  if  she  could  nab  him.  But  he  always 
stays  at  the  poet's  cottage,  or  with  Lindred ; 
there  might  appear  something  invidious ' 

*  Fiddlesticks  !  ...  If  you  only  know  how  to 
act  your  part  properly,  he  will  come  gladly.  Mr. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Lindred,  for  one,  is  away  from  home;  the 
poet  is  busy  cnltivating  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Chatwin.  I  am  rather  astonished  that  he 
did  not  send  2is  a  copy  of  his  new  book  .  .  . 
But  there  is  no  understanding  those  men.  I 
shall  not  disguise  my  opinion  of  his  conduct. 
He  has  simply  used  us  to  get  introduced  to  the 
Hall  people,   and  now  treats   us  as   he    thinks 

proper.     But  he  shall ' 

'  It  is  useless  to  quarrel  w^th  him  .  .   .   But  as 

toCarr ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Carr  is,  at  any  rate,  a  perfect 
gentleman,  whatever  they  may  say  of  his  origin, 
and  although  he  does  not  write  poetry,  even  of 
the  rubbishy  kind  that  gives  some  people  cele- 
brity in  these  days.  You  must  get  him  to  come 
here,  Henry.     I  am  quite  sure  that  Gwennie  is 

already  disposed  in  his  favour ' 

*  You  had  better  put  up  the  banns,  Charlotte,' 
laughed  Mr.  Hascard,  as  he  went  out  to  the  dog- 
cart that  was  waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  station. 
The  next  morning  Mr.  Carr  received  a  friendly 
note  from  the  lawyer,  and,  feeling  in  country 
mood,  resolved  to  go  over  to  Winwold  that  day. 
The  fact  was  that  a  vague  sense  of  depression 
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had  brooded  over  him  for  the  last  day  or  two, 
and  at  such  times  the  town  became  intolerable 
to  him.  Reaching  Gosstall  station,  he  sent  his 
luggage  by  the  vehicle  that  had  come  to  meet 
him,  he  himself  resolving  to  walk.  To-day  the 
country  exercised  its  deepest  influence  over 
him,  and  memories  of  that  first  visit  to  Winwold 
and  all  its  subsequent  influence  upon  his  life 
were  especially  vi^'id.  This  put  him  into  a 
reflective  mood,  and,  when  he  was  approaching 
the  village,  he  turned  off  the  road  and  struck 
a  path  over  the  open  downs.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  the  place  just  as  he  had  done  in  his  early 
twenties,  and,  by  force  of  that  irresistible  asso- 
ciation, he  found  himself  on  the  threshold  of 
that  silent  quarry  whence  had  come  so  much 
that  was  important  in  his  later  development. 
The  scene  lay  so  still  and  placid,  so  unchanged 
from  when  he  had  first  found  it,  that  all  the 
intervening  years  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be 
swept  away.  He  stepped  into  the  enclosure 
with  quickening  pulse,  a  cuckoo  sped  over  him 
calling  to  the  wind;  all  else  was  without  sound 
or  movement  until,  conscious  of  a  rustle,  Carr 

f2 
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looked  up.  So  deep  had  been  his  reverie  that 
it  was  with  blank  astonishment  he  saw  the  back 
of  a  retreating  figure  breaking  the  level  rim  of 
the  quarry  against  the  sky,  and  it  was  some 
seconds  later  that  the  conviction  dawned  on  him 
of  its  having  had  the  appearance  of  his  friend, 
Galbraith.  The  impression,  if  real  it  were, 
passed  quickly  from  his  mind,  for  the  action 
could  be  easily  explained  as  a  poetical  require- 
ment, and  certainly  Carr  himself  could  have  ill 
brooked  any  kind  of  interruption  at  that  par- 
ticular moment. 

The  block  of  stone  still  lay  in  the  centre,  and 
Carr  sat  once  more  upon  it.  It  seemed  to  exer- 
cise some  magic  influence  over  him,  for  he  at 
once  felt  all  depression  leave  him,  and  he  knew 
that  hfo  had  still  its  aim.  The  figure  of  that 
imperious  maiden  passed  before  him,  alluring  as 
of  old  if  modified,  but  no  whit  dimmed  by  all 
that  the  years  between  had  wrapped  about  it. 
Looking  up  from  his  reflection,  Theodore 
thought  for  an  instant  that  the  actual  image  of 
his  brain  stood  in  solidity  before  him.  So  vivid 
was  the  glimpse  that  he  drew  his  hand  across 
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bis  eyes,  and  he  could  feel  all  his  muscles 
quiver  and  his  frame  relax.  Casting  his  eyes 
again  more  calmly  before  him,  he  saw  that  the 
living  Laura  did  in  reality  stand  there,  and  all 
his  face  coloured. 

Mrs.  Chatwin  stood  with  an  expression  of 
calm  humour  upon  her  features,  beholding 
simply  the  vision  of  those  years  before.  Per- 
sonally the  obnoxious  Carr  was  wholly  unknown 
to  Laura,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  connect 
anything  of  the  timber-merchant  with  this  in- 
teresting apparition  which  sat  there  so  surpris- 
ingly unaltered  as  to  suggest  to  her  mind  the 
ludicrous  idea  of  his  having  sat  there  ever  since 
she  left  him.  Carr's  smooth  features,  so  miracu- 
lously refreshed  by  the  re-action  of  late  months, 
and  thus  taken  so  completely  unawares,  proved 
as  susceptible  of  a  dehcate  blush  as  then  they 
had.  He  looked  a  gentleman  then  ;  he  looked 
but  the  same  now. 

'  You  must  forgive  my  intrusion,'  said  Laura, 
vivaciously.     *  I  thought  that  it  must  be  you.' 

'  You  of  those  years  ago,'  Carr  knew  she  meant 
to  say,  had  he  ventured  to  believe  it. 
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*  Forgive  my  saying  too,  madam,  that  I  was 
expecting  you  to  appear.  One  does  not  easily 
forget  an  enchanted  spot.  I  could  hardly  have 
expected  you  to  remember  an  incident  so  long- 
ago.' 

'  I  did  not  until  the  marvellous  apparition  and 
power  of  association  recalled  it.  I  thought  in- 
deed that  there  must  be  enchantment  here,  for 
you  will  believe  me  when  I  more  than  half  sus- 
pected you  to  be  a  phantom.  I  claim  no  do- 
minion now,'  she  concluded,  with  a  pleasant 
laugh.  '  Pray  do  not  let  me  disturb  you.  The 
spell  is  broken.' 

x^nd,  with  a  gracious  bow,  Laura  passed  away 
from  him. 

Carr,  for  the  first  time,  now  saw  that  she  had 
not  identified  him,  that  as  an  individual  she  knew 
not  who  he  was.  After  a  momentary  shock  of 
disappointment,  calmer  reflection  brought  him 
a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  fact.  What  better 
could  he  wish  ?  asked  he.  The  introduction  was 
as  consummately  romantic  as  even  his  fancy 
could  desire.  Was  it  not  also  in  a  manner  to 
preclude  all  possible  prejudice  ?     No  most  subtle 
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device  could  more  effectually  have  accomplished 
this.  Simply  as  au  individual  was  he  presented 
to  her ;  as  the  phantom  spirit  of  a  nook  to  which 
she  must  evidently  be  partial ;  one  wath  the 
hawks,  the  skylarks,  and  the  glistening  clouds. 
Even  to  have  gained  an  hour's  start  in  such 
poetical  capacity  over  the  possibly  invidious 
merchant  was  an  immeasurable  advantage.  For 
an  hour  at  least  would  her  thoughts  of  him  be 
wholly  pleasant ;  could  his  figure  ever  after  be 
wholly  divested  of  that  hour's  thoughts  ?  \Yith 
the  clamorous  negative,  Carr  went  jubilantly 
into  the  village. 

Entering  the  gatew^ay  of  the  'Five  Gables,'  the 
visitor  found  Gwendohne  alone  in  the  garden, — 
a  fair-complexioned,  fanciful  girl,  called  by  her 
mother,  who  ought  to  have  know^n,  morbid, — 
and  she  blushed  her  pleasant  shock  of  surprise. 
As  by  lightning  it  flashed  across  Gwendohne 
that  her  mother  was  not  at  home,  her  father 
safely  absent  until  dinner-time ;  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  entertaining  at  her  own  command,  and 
prettily  enough  she  used  them.  Since  her  very 
first  meeting  had  she  jumped  to  an  easy  footing 
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with  CaiT,  and  he,  thinking  her  younger  than 
she  was,  had  playfully  humoured  her.  How 
had  Mr.  Carr  come  here  ? — Walked  ?  How 
charming !  But  he  must  be  dying  for  food. 
He  must  come  in  and  have  all  sorts  of  things. 
Carr  did  readily  go  in  and  pick  a  chicken  and 
drink  some  wine,  whilst  the  fair  Gwendohne 
hovered  about  him  like  the  fragrant  breath  of 
some  better  outgrown  world,  sanctifying  all. 
Finished,  he  must  have  a  cigar,  but  Carr  politely 
demurred. 

'  Oh,  you  must,  Mr.  Carr ;'  and  Gwendohne 
ran  to  her  father's  room,  returning  with  a  box 
she  had  seen  Mr.  Carr  select  from  before.  '  1 
love  a  cigar,'  said  she,  frankly,  leaning  forward 
to  catch  the  fragrance. 

'  You  have  not  found  me  a  house  yet.  Miss 
Hascard?' 

*  Oh,  1  wanted  to  tell  you.  They  say  that 
Mr.  Knight  is  going  to  travel  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  will  let  Kingcombe.  It  is  only  a  report,  but 
might  be  true.' 

*  Ho,  ho ;  it  might  as  you  say  be  true.  King- 
combe would  do  admirably.  I  must  look  into  that.' 
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Gwendoline  again  snatclied  a  breath  of  the 
smoke  as  it  floated  past  her. 

'  Why  not  have  one  V  smiled  Carr. 

'I  suppose  some  women  do  smoke,'  said  she, 
*  but  I  shouldn't  like  to.  You  wouldn't  like  me 
to,  Mr.  Carr,  would  you  V 

In  such  old-world  pleasantries  did  an  hour  or 
two  flit  rapidly,  until  the  carriage  which  bore 
the  lady  of  the  house  returned. 

All  seemed  bent  upon  making  Mr.  Carr's  visit 
rather  more  than  agreeable,  and  the  lawyer 
would  not  hear  of  any  commercial  conversation 
that  day.  As  he  had  the  following  one  at 
liberty,  he  confessed  his  intention  of  giving  it 
up  entirely  to  his  guest,  so  all  that  evening  was 
abandoned  to  the  lighter  domestic  enjoyments. 
The  fact  even  appeared  that  Mr.  Carr  could 
sing,  and,  by  it  was  time  to  withdraw,  all  were 
rather  more  than  confirmed  in  the  impression 
that  he  was  an  uncommonly  delightful  member 
of  societ}'. 

It  was  not  until  after  luncheon  on  the  follow- 
ing day  that  Mr.  Hascard  would  hear  of  com- 
mercial projects,  and  he  was  then  only  compelled 
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to  approach  them  by  Mr.  Carr's  immovable  re- 
solution to  depart  that  night.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  afternoon  the  two  gentlemen  went 
off  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  enterprise.  Re- 
ports were  read  and  discussed;  experiments 
proved ;  and  the  interest  of  the  man  of  gold 
as  it  seemed  satisfactorily  aroused.  Carr  was 
ready  to  co-operate  'providing  it  were  in- 
evitable.' Hascard  did  not  exactly  understand. 
'In  plain  EngHsh,  cannot  Blakenhurst  be 
otherwise  saved  ?' 

'  I  see  no  possibihty  save  by  successful  effort 
of  this  kind.' 

*  It  will  to  some  extent  injure  the  estate.' 
The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  natnrally 
now  expecting  sentiment  from  Carr. 
'  Not  so  bad  as  coal.' 

'To  that  I  should  certainly  not  subscribe,' 
replied  Carr,  decisively.  '  Even  in  this  matter  I 
shall  require  some  pledges  from  Mr.  Blaken- 
hurst on  the  score  of  Avhat  I  may  call  artistic 
protection.  To  the  indiscriminate  conversion  of 
this  place  into  an  industrial  centre  I  will  not  be 
a  party.' 
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This  unexpected  reservation  took  np  the  bulk 
of  the  talk  as  they  retraced  their  steps  across 
the  fields  towards  the  village. 

The  wind  had  gone,  and  although  the  sky 
was  still  mainly  overclouded  there  was  an  im- 
pressive beauty  about  it  and  about  the  silent 
spring  land  over  which  it  brooded.  A  sombre 
horizontal  light  lay  upon  the  fields  and  wood- 
lands, derived  from  the  extremest  north-west 
sky,  where  it  glowed  between  the  fringe  of  the 
upper  cloud  curtain  and  the  clear  blue  hills 
below.  The  orb  was  hidden  below  the  upper 
lid,  but  revealing  its  near  approach  by  the  in- 
tensity of  light  which  transfused  all  within  the 
lustrous  space.  The  voices  of  many  birds  rang 
clearly,  and  those  of  the  children  on  the  village 
green  no  less  ;  all  combined  to  make  an  effect 
of  which  Carr  was  peculiarly  sensible.  As  they 
came  from  the  field  gate  into  the  village  street, 
the  first  full  ray  of  the  sun  burst  upon  them  and 
threw  their  long  shadows  upon  the  surface  of 
the  road, — an  every-day  road  now  transformed 
to  a  path  of  gold,  which,  as  Carr  turned  to 
look  backwards,  led  directly  to  the  orb  itself. 
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As  they  walked  up  the  village  street,  Theo- 
dore spoke  of  a  needed  visit  to  Galbraith,  and 
upon  approaching  the  poet's  gateway  Mr.  Has- 
card  and  he  parted  until  the  dinner-hour  at  the 
'  Five  Gables.'     Mr.  Carr  turned  in. 

This  visit  was  only  a  concession  to  a  sensitive 
disposition.  The  glimpse  of  Galbraith  at  the 
quarry  the  previous  day  had  been  upon  Carr's 
mind,  and  he  was  anxious  before  leaving  to 
obviate  all  appearance  of  mystery  in  his  own 
movements.  This  was  the  sole  object  of  his 
call. 

Before  he  reached  the  door  of  the  bouse  it 
was  opened,  and  the  visitor,  expecting  to  greet 
the  poet,  assumed  a  genial  air.  That  in  this 
he  was  not  wholly  mistaken  it  was  sufficiently 
clear,  for  Owen's  voice  was  audible ;  but  to 
Oarr's  supreme  astonishment  another  figure 
issued  first  from  the  threshold,  which  one  glance 
revealed  to  him  as  Mrs.  Chatwin.  The  surprise 
of  the  lady  equalled  his  own,  but  Galbraith 
stepped  forward  and  cheerily  received  the  new- 
comer by  name. 

'  Mr.  Carr  I'  exclaimed  Laura,  in  what  was  not 
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unlike  a  burst  of  merriment  as  much  as  of  sur- 
prise. 'Mr.  Galbraith,  you  have  solved  a 
mystery.' 

Therewith,  in  the  frankest  manner,  Mrs. 
Chatwin  gave  to  Carr  her  hand,  and  their  intro- 
duction was  at  length  complete.  They  talked 
for  a  few  minutes ;  the  lady  took  this  her  first 
opportunity  of  expressing  her  obligations  to  Mr. 
Carr  for  giving  up  to  an  importunate  stranger 
his  prize  of  <  The  Parish  Boundary,'  a  thing  she 
had  long  wished  personally  to  do,  and  then  she 
disappeared. 

'Solved?  Nay,  intensified  the  mystery  a 
thousandfold,'  mused  Laura,  as  she  cut  across 
the  fields  to  the  Hall.  '  He,  a  timber-merchant ! 
He,  a  speculator  in  oaks !     What  is  the  meaning 

of  it  r 

On  the  way  she  met  the  old  labourer,  Thomas 
Wan'ilow,  whom  she  had  known  from  girlhood, 
and  with  whom  she  had  always  stood  upon 
easy  terms.  He  was  now  returning  from  his 
work ;  as  it  chanced,  from  the  clay  of  Vivian's 
promising  experiments;  a  yellow  grey  figure 
with  a  ditching-spade  over  his  shoulder,  all,  as 
it  were,  cut  in  clay. 
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'Now,  Thomas,  have  you  turned  grave- 
digger  at  last  V 

'  'Shke  I  'ev,  mum.  'TuU  be  somebody's 
grave,  I  count,  afore  we've  done.' 

'  What  will  V 

'  This  new  start  o'  the  squire's,  mum,'  said 
the  old  man,  looking  fearlessly  into  the  critical 
face.     '  This  concern  o'  the  clay.' 

'  Oh,  1  have  heard  nothing  about  it.' 

'  But  you  will  afore  long.  That  lawyer  man 
have  had  Mr.  Carr  o'  MiUington  along  there  not 
an  hour  ago,  and  they'll  make  it  up  atween  'em, 
I  judges.  Money  be  the  item,  mum,  as  I  may 
say  to  you.  They  do  tell  I  as  'em  be  a-going 
to  turn  all  Bay's  Quag  into  a  brick  hole,  more's 
the  pity.' 

'Indeed,'  said  Laura,  absently,  turning  on 
her  way.     '  Is  your  wife  well  V 

'  As  well  as  may  be  expected,  thank  you, 
mum.     We  be  going  down  apace.' 

'  Well,  keep  your  face  to  the  sun,  Thomas. 
Good-night.' 

The  man  was  struck  by  the  unusual  abrupt- 
ness of  her  departure,  and  went  on. 
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Laura  was  repelled  by  the  atmosphere  which 
the  man's  disclosure  brought  arouud  her.  Her 
imaginative  soul  rose  within  her.  The  world 
crumbled  to  the  dust  of  commerce  ;  the  living 
face  of  blade  and  flower  faded  to  the  sterile 
sheet  of  a  huge  ledger.  Had  she  not  had 
enough  of  that?  Had  she  not  travelled  some 
thousands  of  miles  to  escape  it  ?  Was  there  no 
light  anywhere, — nothing  but  the  shade  of 
shekels,  that  is,  the  shadow  of  death,  over  all  ? 
Impossible,  she  must  try  again. 

Vivian  was  to  return  by  the  last  train  that 
night.  Laura  decided  not  to  meet  him  as  she 
had  promised.  She  must  fly.  There  was  time 
for  her  solitary  meal,  and  she  was  off". 

Alone  she  walked  upon  the  platform  in  the 
deep,  impressive  twihght  as  the  moon  came  up. 
The  train  arrived,  and  Laura  took  her  seat. 
Just  as  the  guard  whistled,  the  sound  of  furious 
driving  was  heard  upon  the  road  hard  by. 

'  Somebody  a-coming,'  said  a  voice  on  the 
platform,  and  then  there  was  a  shout. 

The    engine   had    puff"ed,   and   the    grinding 
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wheels  commenced  their  movement.  Suddenly 
a  combination  of  whistles,  of  that  sharp,  shrill 
kind  which  fingers  can  impart  to  lips,  reached 
the  driver's  ears^  and  the  train  was  stopped. 
Hurried  footsteps.  'Here  you  are,  sir.'  Mrs. 
C^hatwin's  door  was  opened,  and  a  figure  thrust 
in.  As  it  sat  down,  the  lady  recognized  it  once 
again  as  that  of  Mr.  Theodore  Carr. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  CLAY  MAY  HOLD. 

The  astonishment  of  both  was  presumably  great,, 
for  it  was  some  minutes  before  the  silence  was 
broken.  With  reason,  Carr's  surprise  may  have 
been  the  greater,  the  unexpected  having  fuller 
force  against  the  mind  in  comparative  repose. 
Laura's  already  disturbed  condition  precluded 
the  same  intensity  of  effect  from  the  addition  of 
but  another  detail.  Moreover,  she  could  more 
readily  understand  the  situation  ;  the  man  was 
obviously  pursuing  her.  To  Mr.  Carr  the  in- 
cident was  without  any  ray  of  rational  explan- 
ation. It  could  but  suggest  the  marvellous,  the 
mere  mystery  of  fate.  But  his  mind  had  been 
actively  at  work  since  his  encounter  in  the 
VOL.  II.  G 
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qnany  that  movuing,  so  that  the  shock  once 
over  he  could  strike  his  attitude.  She  was  re- 
puted intelligent ;  let  plain  intelHgence  be  his 
speech. 

'  This  is  ludicrous,  Mrs.  Chatwin,'  said  he, 
affably,  'if  the  occurrence  does  not  annoy 
you.' 

'  We  are  on  public  ground,'  was  the  cold 
response. 

'  You  cannot  think  the  annoyance  intentional T 

His  tone  led  Laura  to  glance  at  him. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  motive  for  such 
intention.  My  interests  are  hopelessly  unmarket- 
able, Mr.  Carr.' 

'  The  only  fact  to  put  my  innocence  in  dan- 
ger,' said  he,  with  a  strained  laugh.  '  Prisoners 
have  been  known  to  make  efforts  at  escape, 
the  more  audacious  as  their  sentence  is  the  more 
severe.' 

'  No  doubt.' 

'  Therefore  the  insinuation  is  unjust.  How  if 
your  interests  were  thrust  perforce  upon  the 
market  V 

*  I  should  be  declared  a  bankrupt,'  was  Laura's 
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ready  reply,  with  something  of  her  natural 
vivacity. 

But  it  was  clear  now  that  Carr  was  not  in 
jest ;  some  genuine  emotion  sobered  his  features. 

'  You  can,  however,  readily  imagine  an  honest 
struggle  witli  such  a  fate;  an  efifort  so  to  regu- 
late your  interests  as  still  to  keep  financially 
and  intellectually  solvent?' 

*  By  keeping  the  various  interests  inviolably 
distinct,  certainly.  Where  they  encounter,  the 
baser  must  inevitably  prevail.  It  is  the  law  of 
nature.' 

The  lady,  seeing  his  persistent  seriousness, 
adjusted  herself  to  it.  Because  Carr  was  for 
an  instant  silent,  Mrs.  Chatwin  thought  she  tri- 
umphed.    So  she  thrust  again. 

*  A  single  fly  in  the  ointment  is  sufficient. 
Surely  you,  so  eminently  qualified  for  both 
camps,  must  admit  the  relative  forces  ;  that  is, 
if  you  recognize  degrees  of  comparison  between 
the  two?' 

There  was  still  a  superciliousness  of  intention 
apparent  in  the  question  which  made  Carr  wince. 
But  now  he  had  himself  well  in  hand. 

g2 
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*I  do,  Mrs.  Chatwin.  I  should  place  intel- 
lectual culture  little  lower  than  you  yourself 
do ;  commercial  effort  little  higher.  The  two 
are  distinct,  even  antagonistic  forces.  Indus- 
trially applied,  only  one  of  them  exists.  Do 
you  ask  any  further  premisses  V 

Theodore's  face  wore  a  calm,  perhaps  pathetic 
smile  as  he  thus  restrained  himself.  Mrs.  Chat- 
win  regretted  her  tone.  There  was  dignity  in 
the  man.  She  must  be  under  some  colossal 
mistake,  but  how  ? 

'  And  should  the  intellect  place  any  restric- 
tions at  all  upon  commerce  V 

Mrs.  Chatwin  put  the  question  abruptly  as 
the  result  of  a  sudden  resolve  within  herself. 
She  would  know  the  man  further,  or  expose  his 
charlatanism.  Carr,  not  understanding  the  ques- 
tion, looked  into  the  face  of  his  catechist,  and 
in  the  gas-light  from  above  saw  once  more  its 
extreme  loveliness,  for  the  lady  coloured  shght- 
ly.  Carr  admitted  that  he  did  not  follow 
her.  Laura  repeated  her  question  in  a  kinder 
tone. 

*  Do  you  consider,  Mr.  Carr,  that  anything  is 
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sacred  from  commerce  ?  That  there  is  anything 
it  should  leave  untouched  V 

'  I  hope  I  do,'  said  he. 

'  You  would  not  speculate  in  a  sunset,  a  rain- 
bow, or  a  wisp  of  cloud,  if  they  would  but  lend 
themselves  to  financial  development  V 

'  You  would  have  doubted  it  V 

'  I  only  ask  for  your  opinion.  Our  acquaint- 
ance is  short.  You  must  forgive  me  if  I  am 
unjust.' 

'Before  replying,'  said  Carr,  more  lightly, 
'  may  1  ask  if  you  have  any  instance  of  my  taste 
for  such  speculations  V 

'  That  is  too  direct,'  laughed  Laura,  be- 
ginning to  like  the  man's  refined  speech  and 
methods. 

'  It  determines  the  issue.  Do  you  know  of 
any  such  sacred  domains,  any  harbour  for  the 
soul  of  man,  that  I  have  desecrated,  that  I  have 
sacrificed  to  the  piu-poses  of  base  profit  ?' 

Laura  still  jocularly  prevaricated.  Carr  was 
painfully  conscious  of  the  progress  of  the  train. 

'  You  would  instance  the  Winwold  wood- 
lauds  if  your  dehcacy  allowed,'  continued  he. 
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'  Justly  so.  But  do  you  think  1  should  have 
relinquished  "  The  Parish  Boundary  "  if  I  had 
intended  to  demolish  the  original  T 

The  speaker  lay  back  in  his  corner,  so  placed 
that  the  shadow  of  his  hat  screened  his  eyes. 
Mrs.  Chatwin  could  not  at  once  reply. 

'  In  point  of  fact  have  I  speculated  in  the 
Winwold  trees,  in  a  single  leaf  of  them?' 

'  1  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  you  suppose, 
Mr.  Carr.  Rather  more  than  common  delicacy 
would  restrain  me  from  giving  such  an  instance. 
Whatever  my  partiality  for  my  native  fields,  1 
am  aware  that  commerce  must  proceed,  and 
certainly  i/ou  would  be  the  last  person  I  should 
reproach  if  every  twig  were  to  disappear  from 
the  estate.  I  am  aware  of  the  more  than 
honourable,  of  the  generous  terms  that  signal- 
ized your  share  in  the  transaction.' 

Carr  bowed  his  head  gracefully. 

'  Then,  to  be  more  direct  still,  may  1  ask  in 
what  way  I  have  earned  your  displeasure,  Mrs. 
Chatwin  ?  It  is  a  bold,  an  impertinent  inquiry, 
and  the  only  excuse  I  have  for  putting  it  is  that 
^ve  have  common  friends  in  whose  company  we 
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may  have  to  meet,  with  needless  restraint  and 
discomfort  to  us  both,  and,  may  1  add  for  my- 
self, with  grievous  loss.' 

Needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Chatwin  was  long 
since  convinced  that  the  meeting  was  pure 
accident. 

'  I  had  forgotten  that  there  was  such  honesty 
in  English  society,'  she  said.  '  Be  assured  that 
henceforth  we  shall  know  each  other  better.  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  you  were  Mr. 
Lindred's  friend.     Is  not  that  sufficient?' 

A  few  minutes  later  Laura  had  to  change  at 
the  junction,  there  to  await  the  London  train. 
Mr.  Carr  went  on  to  Millington. 

That  interview  was  enough  to  overthrow  all 
Laura's  preconceptions  of  the  obnoxious  timber- 
merchant,  and  as  she  dozed  in  her  corner  whilst 
being  whirled  through  the  night,  she  no  longer 
doubted  that  there  was  absolute  justice  in  the 
opinions  which  the  artist  had  invariably  held 
about  him.  She  did  not  doubt  her  own  capacity 
of  judging  a  man,  and  she  found  that  Carr  had 
at  once  assumed  a  singularly  pleasant  aspect  in 
her   mind.     His   mere   exterior  was  commonly 
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agreeable  to  women,  but  Laura  would  now  de- 
mand more  than  this.  It  was  the  air  of  dignit}'- 
and  refinement  (so  wholly  uncommercial  a 
presentment  of  him)  pervading  all  her  estimate 
which  proved  so  alluring  a  remembrance.  Be- 
fore she  alighted  at  Paddington,  Carr  the 
obnoxious  speculator  and  double-dealing  hypo- 
crite had  blended  with  the  romantic  insubstan- 
tial dreamer  of  the  quarry  to  produce  one 
actual  conception  of  a  man  upon  which  even 
the  experienced  Mrs.  Chat  win  liked  to  dwell. 
But  what  did  he  want  with  the  timber  ? 

Theodore  on  his  part  knew  unbounded  satis- 
faction in  that  one  day's  enterprise.  He  left, 
conscious  of  his  victory. 

In  two  or  three  days  Laura  was  again  at 
Winwold,  (in  disproof  of  a  rumour  that  she  had 
fled  with  the  timber-merchant,)  and  she  found 
her  brother  wholly  engrossed  in  geological 
maps,  reports  of  surveyors,  treatises  upon  the 
clay  industry,  and  other  books  and  documents 
of  a  more  or  less  earthy  significance  such  as  her 
soul  abhorred.  In  the  spacious  hall  of  her 
ancestors,  amidst  the  panelling,  black  coff'ers, 
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the  guns,  swords,  and  stuffed  foxes  that  time 
had  there  accummulated,  were  actually  brand- 
new  drain-pipes,  earthenware  vessels  of  patri- 
archal dimensions,  and  sanitary  appliances  of 
more  or  less  incongruons  suggestion — the  re- 
sult presumably  of  experiments  in  the  accursed 
thing.  A  visitor,  too,  was  in  the  house,  a  gen- 
tleman, certainly,  but  to  Laura  reeking  of  the 
clay-pit  and  the  kiln,  to  whom  she  could  con- 
sequently with  difficulty  be  civil.  Vivian  knew 
that  some  apologetic  reference  was  inevitable, 
so  he  faced  it  cheerfully. 

'  Light  at  last,  I  believe,  Laura,'  said  he,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  her  alone.  '  I  shall  save 
the  estate.' 

'  By  turning  it  into  a  clay-pit.' 

He  laughed  in  his  way,  and  twirled  his 
cigar. 

'  No,  no,  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  quite 
hidden  from  the  house  and  village.  Bay's 
Quag  and  the  field  beyond.' 

'It  is  veiy  disgusting,  Vi.' 

'  It  is,'  he  readily  agreed.  '  More  disgusting 
than  we   can  find  words  for.      But  that  and  a 
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possible  marriage  will  save  us.  Honour  bright, 
Laura,  without  it  I  should  have  been  sold  up.' 

Laura,  manlike,  strode  a  pace  or  two  biting 
her  lip. 

'And  what  has  that  man  Carr  got  to  do  with 
it?'  she  demanded,  bluntly. 

'He  provides  the  bulk  of  the  funds,  that's 
all.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can't  find  your  own 
capital?  How  will  such  a  speculation  assist 
you  ?     It  will  all  be  for  his  benefit,  you  duff'er.' 

'  You  don't  know  him  evidently,  and  I  must  ad- 
mit 1  don't  understand  him.  He  refuses  a  part  in 
the  enterprise  as  such,  and  will  only  advance 
the  money  as  a  loan  at  a  paltry  percentage.  At 
the  lowest  we  shall  make  about  fifty  per  cent,  on 
it,  to  begin  with.  When  I  have  completed  a 
patent  on  which  I  am  at  work,  in  all  probabiUty 
this  will  be  considerably  raised.' 

'  What  object  can  he  have  in  so  dealing  with 
you  T 

'  Can't  say.  Hascard  thinks  he  is  an  amateur 
philanthropist,  poet,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
He  is  a  convenient  man  to  have  met  with,  none 
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the  less,  and  Dot  half  a  bad  fellow  himself.  Quite 
young — no  older  than  I  am,  I  should  think.  I 
shall  have  to  be  friendly  with  him,  you  know. 
You — you  won't  object  to  meet  him  ?  He's  a 
great  friend  of  the  artist's,  I  believe.' 

'  Certainly  I  have  no  objection  to  meet  him.' 

'  You  won't  snub  him  T 

'Have  you  ever  known  me  give  anybody 
more  than  he  deserved  V 

The  Carr  mystery  deepened.  Laura  sum- 
moned to  ber  fancy  a  wealthy  capitalist,  deeply 
imbued  with  a  zeal  for  the  fine  arts,  for  every- 
thing calculated  to  humanize  the  brutal  subject ; 
a  man  who,  finding  a  corner  of  the  earth  of 
obvious  beauty  on  the  point  of  being  despoiled, 
the  world  about  to  be  made  the  poorer  by  its 
artistic  loss,  promptly  steps  in  with  his  super- 
fluous wealth  to  avert  such  loss,  to  rescue  the 
beauty  in  the  name  of  art,  in  the  name  of  common 
humanity,  and  to  this  transcendent  enthusiast 
she  must  give  the  name,  Theodore  Carr.  Im- 
possible !  A  resonant  laugh  would  dispel  tlie 
phantom,  and  man  would  re-appear  in  his  native 
garb  of  ignobility.     The  clay! 
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But  to  Mrs.  Chat  win  the  problem  became  a 
real  one.  Merged  now  in  that  solitary  dreamer 
that  she  had  twice  encountered  on  the  hill,  Carr 
had  become  invested  with  a  most  tantahzing  in- 
terest". Men  like  Lindred  and  Galbraith  were 
comparatively  simple,  because  consistent.  In 
this  tradesman  there  was  just  the  piquant  spice 
of  the  irreconcilable  to  make  him  a  genuine 
puzzle.  Laura  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
topic  that  the  enigmatic  features  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  the  books  she  read,  to  peep 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  beneath  which 
she  sat.  This  of  course  she  resented,  and  she 
resolved  to  devise  means  whereby  such  a  foolish 
annoyance  should  be  dispelled.  She  was  more 
frequently  away  from  the  Hall  in  consequence. 

Vivian  began  to  cultivate  Carr's  acquaintance 
in  accordance  with  his  plans.  The  squire,  in 
truth,  as  a  result  perhaps  of  new-sprung  hope, 
was  impatient  of  Hascard's  rule,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  such  an  ally  as  this  man  Carr  seemed 
willing  to  be,  held  out  the  widest  possibilities 
for  the  future.  Who  could  say  what  might  hap- 
pen, even  to  the  lawyer's  ultimate  dismissal  ?  It 
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was  most  probably  Mrs.  Hascard's  bold  so- 
cial trading  upon  Vivian's  state  of  dependence 
that  thus  definitely  formulated  his  growing 
resentment.  Carr  should  at  any  rate  be  court- 
ed. One  day  it  was  announced  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  the  'Five  Gables  '  that  Mr.  Carr  was  a 
guest  at  the  Hall. 

'  Oh — ho  !'  said  the  lawyer,  in  an  uncompro- 
mising tone,  but  declined  to  pledge  himself 
further. 

Twice  had  Carr  been  to  the  Hall  ^vhen  Laura 
was  absent.     The  third  time  they  met. 

These  visits  had  a  great  effect  upon  Theodore 
by  way  of  directing  his  imaginative  instincts. 
Everything  ministered  to  his  historical  pre- 
dilections, and  he  reahzed  the  inspiriting  record 
of  the  past  as  he  had  not  before  done.  To  the 
more  or  less  gross  human  incongruity  he  w^as  by 
no  means  blind,  but  he  did  not  forget  that  he 
was  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Laura,  returning  once  to  find  Carr  with  her 
brother,  was  aware  of  definite  satisfaction.  The 
man  stood  out  extremely  well  amidst  the 
ancestral  setting,  and,  without  a  full  recognition 
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of  it,  she  suspected  that  he  would  have  made 
a  dignified  president  there.  He  looked  the  in- 
carnation of  health  beside  her  shifty  brother, 
consummately  bred  as  the  latter  appeared  to  be. 
In  Carr  there  shone  that  ray  of  the  new,  which 
was  essential  to  Mrs.  Chatwin's  fullest  approval. 
Laura  arrived  about  dinner-time,  and  that  even- 
ing they  chanced  to  be  alone.  Carr  soon  saw 
that  he  had  even  under-estimated  the  degree 
of  his  promotion.  The  lady  was  almost  point- 
edly gracious  to  him.  Moreover,  she  indulged 
in  domestic  pleasantry  with  her  brother  before 
him,  and  was  altogether  in  an  angelic  humour. 
Her  radiance  warmed  Carr,  and  his  intellectual 
powers  expanded.  Everybody  was  reaping 
positive  enjoyment. 

'  Well,  Vivian,  how  are  the  drain-pipes  V 
asked  Laura,  abruptly,  in  the  course  of  dinner. 

One  day  recently  in  Fleet  Street  that  array, 
which  had  a  short  time  ago  greeted  her  with  so 
much  incongruity  in  her  father's  hall,  was  pre- 
sented to  her  mind  afresh  amidst  the  worldly 
activity,  and  it  struck  her  then  as  intensely 
ludicrous.     From  that  glimpse  she   had  recov- 
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ered  her  almost  cynical  humour.  Carr  was  busy 
with  his  plate.  Vivian,  having  enjoyed  his  wine 
that  evening,  sniffed  joj^ously  the  bantering 
tone,  and  replied  accordingly.  He  kept  up  the 
subject  in  the  same  air}^  manner. 

•  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Carr,  that  I  can  only  liken 
you  all  to  D ousters wiv el  and  his  party  V 

'  Who  the  dooce  is  he  V  put  in  the  facetious 
squire. 

*  l)ut  wasn't  it  Major  Kennet  that  wielded 
the  divining-rod  V  said  Carr,  with  a  calm  glance 
at  the  lady.  '  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
of  the  party,  Mrs.  Chatwin.' 

'  Oh,  I  was  not  so  invidious.  I  didn't  mean 
you  for  the  German.  The  major  will  do  for 
him.' 

'  But  was  he  anything  but  a  gentleman  V 
interposed  Vivian,  eagerly,  with  a  proper  regard 
to  the  credit  of  the  absent  soldier.  '  I  won't 
have  the  major ' 

'  He  was  decidedly  anything  but  a  gentle- 
man,' laughed  Laura,  and  Carr  joined.  '  Mr. 
Carr  shall  read  you  the  chapter  afterwards,  and 
then  you  shall  sort  yourselves.     I  must  admit 
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that  I  cannot  distinguish  between  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  all  equally  pledged 
to  the  demoralization  of  the  parish,  whatever  de- 
gree of  faith  there  may  be  amongst  yourselves.' 

The  fair  speaker  avoided  a  direct  glance  at 
Carr. 

*  Come,  come,  Laura.' 

'  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Ccirr  V 

<  Nobody  can  deny  the  injury  to  the  parish 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  none  the  less 
I  should  be  bold  enough  to  uphold  Mr.  Blaken- 
hurst  for  a  philanthropist.  His  enterprise  will 
bring  much  benefit  to  the  superfluous  popula- 
tion of  the  district,  and  if  judiciously  carried  on, 
as  I  doubt  not  it  will  be,  the  injury  to  the  pictur- 
esque may  be  kept  inconsiderable.  Clay  is  not 
coal.' 

'Hear,  hear,'  cried  Vivian,  rendering  inward 
thanks  for  so  opportune  a  spokesman. 

Carr  raised  his  eyes  to  Laura,  and  proceeded 
calmly, 

'  I  am  afraid  we  have  to  admit,  Mrs.  Chatwin, 
that  human  life  is  not  sustained  by  the  pic- 
turesque ?' 
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*  Undoubtedly,  but  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  Material  profit  isn't  moral  or  intellectual 
advantage.' 

'  By  no  means,  beyond  a  certain  point ;  up 
to  that  point,  pardon  me  if  I  consider  it  is.' 

The  generous  ardour  prompted  by  the  in- 
cipient argument,  although  repressed  to  the 
strictest  limits  of  good  taste,  shone  in  the  mer- 
chant's grey  eye,  and  made  Laura  consciously 
feel  that  she  had  no  idea  he  was  so  handsome. 
Her  features  seemed  lit  up  by  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation, although  she  persisted  in  her  part. 

'Casuistry,  I  fear,  Mr.  Carr.  At  any  rate, 
the  doctrine  is  dangerous.  A  loophole  for  the 
Philistines.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  .  .  .  But  consider. 
Walk  into  any  of  the  cottages  beyond  the 
Methodist  chapel.  Can  the  sunlight  of  the 
meadows  in  any  sense  be  said  to  penetrate  to 
those  abodes  ?  I  think,  in  course  of  time,  a  few 
extra  shillings  w^eekly  might  introduce  a  ray. 
If  there  is  the  smallest  possibility  of  doing  so, 
ought  not  ive  to  be  content  to  sacrifice  one 
meadow  in  the  effort  V 

VOL.  II.  H 
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*But  will  those  cottages  get  the  extra 
shillings  V 

*  With  your  permission,'  said  Carr,  smiling  at 
the  fair  glance  she  gave  him,  '  I  shall  venture 
to  say  that  that  is  beside  the  mark.  If  their 
neighbours  get  them,  the  result  at  last  will  be 
the  same.' 

'  It  were  base  to  oppose  the  experiment,'  said 
Laura,  nonchalantly.  '  But  I  hold  the  doctrine 
rather  dangerous.' 

Carr  felt,  none  the  less,  that  she  gave  him  the 
victory  with  generous  frankness  in  her  soul,  for 
her  serene  features  showed  just  a  delicate  flush 
of  colour,  such  as  may  be  thrown  on  to  the  east 
after  the  sun  is  gone. 

Vivian  chuckled  unqualified  approbation,  and 
pushed  a  decanter  to  his  valiant  henchman. 

Genuine  then  the  man  actually  was,  Laura 
found  herself  reflecting  occasionally  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  and  it  exercised  some  strong  and 
subtle  influence  over  her  estimate  of  him.  She 
had  been  conscious  of  the  evaporation  of  all 
that  social  enthusiasm,  which  had  been  the  key- 
note of  her  girlhood  ;  had,  since  her  return  to 
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England,  regarded  such  endeavour  with  a 
sceptic's  patronage;  a  phase  through  which 
even  she  had  flitted,  but  still  a  phase  only, 
more  or  less  dense  with  ethical  vapour,  over 
which  the  intellect  must  soar  and  the  imagina- 
tion must  triumph,  if  the  truest  heights  were  to 
be  reached.  None  the  less  she  felt  incapable  of 
dismissing  Carr  as  merely  a  zealot. 

After  Carr  had  been  persuaded  to  read  them 
that  scene  amongst  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth's, 
they  all  went  down  to  the  biUiard-room,  all 
three  confessing  a  pride  in  their  manipulation  of 
the  cue.  To  the  pleasant  clink  of  the  balls 
there  was  much  vivacious  talk,  Carr  and  Laura 
finding  themselves  advanced  at  an  unpre- 
meditated step  to  an  easy  congenial  famiharity 
which  came  naturally  to  them  both. 

Carr's  brain  was  in  a  strange  whirl  when  he 
found  himself  alone  for  the  night.  His  advent, 
as  it  seemed,  to  the  threshold  of  the  court  of 
life  which  had  mainly  occupied  him  hitherto, 
with  regard  to  which  all  his  mature  years  had 
been  solely  ordered,  filled  him  with  awe,  and 

h2 
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held  his  soul  for  a  moment  in  solemn  specula- 
tion as  to  what  lay  within.     Boyish    assurance 
had  had  its  value,  if  only  in    confirming  and 
circumscribing   a    lofty  purpose ;  but   he  was 
now  a  man,  and  had  passed  through  a  period  of 
ebb.     Almost   in   spite   of  himself,  the  world's 
experience  had  been  thrust  upon  him,  and  in 
this    one    thing   had   he   not   witnessed    every 
diversity  of  chance  and  woe  ?     But,  if  inevitably 
reflective,  Theodore's  innate   buoyancy  he  now 
found   to    be   unimpaired,   and   it  soon  surged 
uppermost.     As  he  undressed  he  could  hear  the 
nightingales,    and    speedily    extinguishing    his 
lamp,  he  opened  the  window  and  leaned  out 
into    the  fragrant   air   of  the   May  moonlight. 
The  birds  were  singing  their  deepest,  close  at 
hand,   and   for   a   time   he   listened  with   such 
rapturous  thrill  as  these  notes  invariably  aroused 
in  him.     For  some  reason  two  birds  ceased,  and 
one  sang  on  in  solitary  glory,  gathering  to  itself 
the  intensity  of  the  other  two.     Carr's  heart  and 
eyes  were  full ;  all  his  frame  strung  to  this  utter- 
ance  of   a   soul's   desire.     Breathlessly   he   let 
the  flood  burst  over  him,  the  passionate  current 
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peuetrate  at  every  pore ;  then  suddenly  it  ceased. 
The  silence  of  the  night  dwelt  on  him  for  a 
moment,  until  it  was  broken  by  that  piercing- 
cry  of  intolerable  sweetness,  once — twice — thrice 
repeated,  each  note  apart  in  rising  intensity  of  an- 
guish,— then  again  the  night.  The  Hstener 
could  hear  no  more.  In  a  state  of  tremulous 
emotion  he  shrank  away,  silently  shut  dowai  the 
window,  and  sought  his  pillow. 

Some  time  in  the  darkness  Carr  awoke  from  a 
dream, — from  a  dream  oddly  enough  then  of 
the  mythical  Saloway  and  the  phantom  Emily, 
— and  for  more  than  an  hour  he  could  not  sleep 
again.  The  next  time  broad  sunlight  was  in 
the  room. 

'Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  man  I  have 
ever  encountered,'  had  mused  Laura,  before  she 
fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


KINGCOMBE. 


Now  that  Theodore  Carr's  aims  had  advanced 
from  an  ideal  to  an  actual  quest,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  examine  how  far  his  original  con- 
ception had  become  modified  on  the  passage. 
Once  launched  upon  the  thirties,  one  cannot 
hope  to  retain  all  the  poetical  fervour  of  twenty- 
three.  It  is  well  for  us  if  we  can  have  as  much 
of  the  ideal  atmosphere  remaining  as  still 
enveloped  Theodore  Carr. 

If  favourable  personal  contact  had  diminished, 
or  extinguished,  conscious  criticism  of  Laura, — 
had  resolved  Carr's  emotion  to  the  blind 
elements   of   normal   love, — that  by  no  means 
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implies  derogation  of  his  former  aims.  Pm-suit 
of  Laura  was  still  pursuit  of  some  abstract 
good  with  which  Theodore's  instinct  was  in- 
separably linked.  The  only  subject  where- 
upon he  had  regained  determinate  ground  was 
that  of  Saloway  and  Emily.  The  impatience 
with  which,  in  his  state  of  unrest,  he  had  viewed 
what  he  considered  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
only  kind  of  support  he  found  it  possible  to 
offer  had  vanished,  and  the  old  vehemence  of 
generous  regret  and  sympathy  had  resumed  its 
proper  sway.  Sunny  schemes  of  munificent 
restitution  twinkled  in  Carr's  eyes,  when  at 
susceptible  moments  he  allowed  them  to  rest 
upon  the  time  to  come.  The  very  cottage  de- 
stined to  transform  their  life  was  not  only  se- 
lected, but  bought,  it  not  having  been  a  part 
of  the  Blakenhurst  property.  The  royal  act 
itself  was  only  reserved  as  part  of  the  jubilant 
triumph  which  was  to  celebrate  Theodore's  con- 
summation of  life, — a  part  in  which  another  had 
as  high  and  essential  an  interest  as  himself. 

One  thing  at  least  Carr's  past  life  had  taught 
him,  namely,  the  dangers  of  delay.     Acting  im- 
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mediately  therefore  iipon  the  hint  which  Miss 
Hascard  had  given  him,  he  wrote  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  Kingcombe,  and  found  the  rumour  as 
to  his  wishes  to  be  correct.  With  one  of  Mr. 
Carr's  disposition  and  credit,  negotiations  were 
not  difficult,  so  that  in  a  brief  space  of  time  it 
was  authoritatively  announced  that  the  timber- 
merchant  was  about  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Kingcombe. 

The  house  was  some  two  miles  distant  from 
Winwold,  occupying  a  commanding  position  on 
a  wooded  hill  slope,  the  summit  clad  with  beech 
and  fir-trees  sufficiently  above  the  building  to 
shelter  it  from  the  east,  the  front  windows  over- 
looking a  wide  stretch  of  diversified  country, 
and  ablaze  when  the  sun  went  down.  The 
popular  report  was  speedily  confirmed  when 
Mr.  Carr  did  actually  establish  himself  in  these 
eligible  quarters,  and  become  at  once  a  notable 
factor  in  the  district  social  life. 

Under  the  turn  that  local  circumstances  had 
recently  taken,  Mrs.  Hascard,  the  lawyer's  lady, 
had  by  dint  of  uncompromising  energy  been 
enabled  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  such 
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life,  and  she  allowed  no  manner  of  scruple  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  indefinite  extension,  as 
even  the  august  Major  Kennet  was  in  due  time 
to  learn. 

Clay  projects  and  the  general  impulses  of 
spring  had  soon  brought  the  major  upon  an 
open  visit  to  his  nephew.  Mrs.  Hascard,  who 
had  immediately  '  looked  up '  the  soldier  in 
army  and  oflScial  Hsts  generally,  approved  of 
the  social  atmosphere  which  Owen's  uncle 
brought  with  him,  and  for  such  a  consideration 
the  lady  found  no  difficulty  in  holding  in  abey- 
ance her  disapprobation  of  the  Bohemian  poet's 
behaviour  to  her  family.  The  major,  therefore, 
had  not  been  many  days  located  at  the  cottage 
before  Mrs.  Hascard  had  planned  a  little  dinner 
on  his  behalf.  Anxious  to  meet  the  poet  on  his 
own  ground,  she  resolved  upon  a  sacrifice  of 
all  ceremony,  and  on  a  suitable  day  set  off  for 
her  state  visit. 

The  major  and  Galbraith  were  sitting  upon  a 
rustic  seat,  which  the  latter  had  constructed  in 
his  orchard,  smoking  cigars. 

*  Well,  have  you  sent  a  copy  to  the  Hall  ?' 
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'  No,'  smiled  Owen. 

'  Then  yon  ought  to  have  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  fellows  don't  understand  your  own 
trade.  How  are  people  of  respectabihty  to 
know  anything  about  you  if  you  don't  bring 
yourselves  to  their  notice  V 

'  We  haven't  the  same  advantages  as  manu- 
facturers of  pills.  Mr.  Blakenhurst  has  no 
taste  for  poetry,'  added  Galbraith,  drily,  'and 
Mrs.  Chat  win,  who  has  already  given  me  her 
favourable  countenance,  will  see  the  volume  if 
she  feels  so  disposed.' 

The  major  puffed  scornfully  at  his  cigar, 
turning  over  the  new  volume  that  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

'  Then  I  shall,'  said  he. 

'  Certainly  you  will  not.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  I  shall  do  what  1 
like,  I  suppose  V 

'  With  your  own,  by  all  means.' 

'  And  isn't  this  my  own  ?  You  gave  it  me, 
did  you  ?  Then,  by  gad.  Til  buy  a  copy  and 
send  that.  It's  public  property,  sir.  You 
haven't  a  leg  to  stand  upon.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !' 
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The  major  langbecl  until  he  was  red  in  the 
face  at  what  appeared  to  him  a  direct  stroke  of 
genius. 

*  You're  done,  Owen,  my  boy.  If  you  put 
your  goods  upon  the  market,  you  want  'em  to 
be  bought,  I  suppose  ?  I'll  buy  a  copy.  I'll 
write  to  Bumpas  to-day — this  very  day — ha !  ha  I' 

Galbraith  smiled  complacently. 

'  Compose  yourself,  uncle  ;  here's  visitors — oh, 
damn  the  Avoman !' 

'Who?— What!  Where?  ...  Is  it— is 
it V 

Seeing  two  ladies  advance  up  the  orchard 
from  the  house.  Major  Kennet  checked  himself, 
and  kept  a  polite  expectation. 

'  Oh,  here  they  are !'  cried  one  of  them,  out- 
stripping the  attendant  as  she  advanced  to  Mr. 
Galbraith. 

'You  keep  good  company,  Owen,'  whispered 
the  soldier.  '  I  didn't  know  you  had  so  much 
sense.' 

'  Oh,  how  charming  it  is  here,  Mr.  Galbraith  I 
I  always  think  the  cherry  blossom  the  most 
exquisite  of  all  the  orchard  bloom/ 
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The  major  was  properly  introduced,  and  the 
talk  went  forward  briskly. 

'  You  really  must  come  and  see  our  cherry 
orchard,  Mr.  Galbraith.  It  would  inspire  you, 
I  am  sure.  I  hope  we  are  not  disturbing  you. 
You  were  composing  V 

The  lady's  dark  eyes  threw  their  fearless  gaze 
right  into  Owen's  face. 

'  No,  Mrs.  Hascard,  I  was  talking  to  the 
major  of  the  price  of  young  pigs  this  spring. 
They  tell  me  you  can  buy  one  for  seven-and- 
six  which  generally  costs  a  pound.' 

'  We  heard  of  your  arrival^  Major  Kennet. 
News  spreads  in  our  small  community.  May  we 
welcome  you  to  Win  wold  ?  We  feel  it  quite  an 
honour,  I  assure  you.' 

The  major  bowed  again. 

'And  don't  you  admire  our  country?  You 
must.  Everyone  with  an  eye  for  art  goes  into 
raptures  over  it.' 

'  Beautiful,  madam,  beautiful.' 

'I  hope  we  may  see  you  at  the  "Five  Gables," 
if  your  time  permits.  There  are  many  charming 
old  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  ours,  I 
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believe,  is  not  considered  the  least  attractive. 
Even  Mr.  Lindred  is  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  his 
word  is  law  to  ns  here.  You  know  him,  no 
doubt?  He  particularly  admires  the  way  we 
have  laid  it  out.  Oh,  if  you  could  have  seen  it 
when  we  came  I  We  have  restored  it  to  all  its 
ancient  beauties,  you  know.  No  new-fangled 
horrors ;  all  in  harmony  with  the  true  old-world 
poetical  spirit.  It  is  so  delightful  to  get  away 
from  the  present  rush  and  excitement,  isn't  it  V 
'It  gives  one  breathing  space,  madam.' 
'  Oh,  Gwen  dear,  here  is  a  treat  for  you  /' 
Owen,  who  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  younger  lady,  turned  to  see  his  volume  bran- 
dished at  arm's  length. 

'  A  new  volume  !  And  was  it  written  here, 
Mr.  Galbraith  ?  I  do  so  want  to  see  something 
you  have  written  under  our  inspiration.  Isn't 
it  just  the  place  to  wiite  poetry.  Major  Kennet  T 
'  Just,  precisely.  1  almost  feel  that  I  could 
write  it  myself,  madam,'  added  the  major. 

*  That's  how  I  feel.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to.  1 
have  loved  the  country  all  my  life.  My  daugh- 
ter has  written  poetry,  Major  Kennet.' 
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The  major  did  not  doubt  it,  raising  his  garden 
cap  and  bowing  to  GwendoHne  graciously. 

*  Now,  mamma,  no  secrets  of  childhood,  if  you 
please.' 

*  They  were  good,  Gwennie,  you  know  Mr. 
Attercliffe  the  rector  said  they  were  remarkably 
good.  Don't  be  so  bashful,  child.  A  gift  of 
that  sort  ought  to  be  acknowledged.  I  am  sure 
she  could  write  beautiful  verses  now,  if  she  tried, 

for  she  has  read  so  much Do  you  stay  long, 

major  V 

'  A  few  days,  madam, — a  few  days.' 

'  Oh,  so  short  a  time  !     That  is  a  pity.     But, 

Mr.  Galbraith,  you  will  come  and  have  a  quiet 

dinner  with  us,  say  to-morrow  V 

*  Delighted  I  am  sure,  madam,'  said  the  major, 
in  face  of  an  ominous  pause  from  Owen. 

'  Now  that  is  kind,  major.  I  am  sure  you  will 
excuse  all  shortcomings — ^just  a  family  party. 
I  feel  sure  that  our  friends  at  the  Hall  will 
honour  us,  and  if  Mr.  Carr  is  at  Kingcombe — but 
we  shall  see.  And  I  may  take  this?'  The  lady 
held  out  Galbraith's  volume  which  she  had  re- 
tained whilst  speaking. 
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*  With  pleasure/  said  Major  Kennet,  briskly, 
who  was  in  good  humour  with  everybody.  '  It 
is  my  copy,  madam.  I  can  have  it  before  I  go. 
I  shall  keep  it  for  town  reading.  Here  there  is 
poetry  in  the  air,'  indicating  with  a  flourish  the 
blossom  and  other  things  about  them.  Mrs. 
Hascard  acquiesced,  and  they  all  walked  down 
the  orchard  conversing  pleasantly. 

The  next  day  the  major  and  Galbraith  went 
to  the  '  Five  Gables,'  as  also  Vivian  and  Mrs. 
Chatwin,  who  chanced  both  to  be  at  the 
Hall. 

'  She  is  a  vulgar  animal,'  had  the  young  squire 
frankly  exclaimed  to  Laura,  *  but,  to  be  plain,  I 
can't  afford  to  offend  her  yet.  You  know  the 
situation,  my  dear  girl.  It  would  do  me  a 
good  stroke  if  you  would  humour  her  this  time. 
The  major  is  a  gentleman,  although  an  ass. 
Carr  and  Galbraith  are  tolerable.  AYill  you 
go?' 

Laura  declared  she  would,  and  go  they  both 
did  accordingly. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  a  small  dinner 
at  the  '  Five  Gables.'  Things  proceeded  as  else- 
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where.  During  the  repast,  it  is  true,  in  defer- 
ence no  doubt  to  the  intellect  assembled,  the 
hostess  deemed  it  necessary  to  spice  the  con- 
versation at  her  end  of  the  table  with  a  literary 
flavour,  to  the  occasional  discomfort  of  Gwen- 
doline, who  could  overhear  it,  and  who  at  such 
moments  instinctively  sought  Mr.  Carr's  eye. 
Galbraith's  new  volume  was  obtruded,  to  the 
major's  satisfaction.  His  only  expressed  ob- 
jection was  the  characteristic  one  that  poetry 
did  not  pay  better.  Mrs.  Chatwin,  throwing  a 
sly  smile  to  Galbraith,  thought  it  was  going  to 
have  its  turn,  which  Major  Kennet  was  undis- 
guisedly  glad  to  hear. 

'It  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to  our  country  that 
it  never  does,'  the  hostess  asserted,  her  clear 
eyes  in  a  vague  review  of  literary  history.  '  It 
is  painful  to  read  our  poet's  lives, — present  com- 
pany always  excepted,  Mr.  Galbraith.  To  think 
that  such  a  beautiful  writer  as  Scott  should 
have  been  obliged  to  have  his  debts  paid  so 
often  for  him.  And  nobody  could  say  with  him 
that  it  was  his  own  misconduct,  for,  of  course, 
he  was  quite  a  religious  man.' 
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'Of  course,'  said  the  major,  looking  at  his 
plate;  but,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  became 
aware  of  Mrs.  Chatwin's  face,  he  drew  himself 
up.  '  Xo,  no.  Burns,  madam,  Burns  ;  but  both 
Scotchmen.' 

'And  Scott  also,  I  think,  major,'  said  the 
lady,  with  dignified  politeness. 

The  major  looked  at  Owen,  saying  as  plain 
as  eyes  could  say,  'Speak,  you  fool!' 

'  Both,  major,  both,'  the  poet  remarked  ;  and,^ 
seeing  Mrs.  Chatwin  appeased,  the  soldier  con- 
firmed it. 

Mrs.  Hascard  had  divined  Major  Rennet's 
secret  in  an  instant,  and  all  her  interest  was 
aroused.  Seeing  that  she  had  matter  on  hand 
of  her  own  in  this  kind,  she  gave  herself  up 
with  alacrity  to  the  furthering  of  what  she 
deemed  the  soldier's  wishes. 

Mr.  Carr  was  always  unnecessarily  reserved 
in  general  society,  so  that  he  evinced  no  un- 
wilhngness  to  submit  to  the  machinations  of  his 
hostess.  Since  he  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  furthering  his  genuine  tactics  in  the  presence 
of  a   crowd,   and   since    dissimulation   became 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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daily  insuperably  difficult  to  him,  it  was  rather 
favourable  than  otherwise  for  him  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  ingenuous  Gwendoline.  From 
such  standpoint,  moreover,  he  could  the  more 
independently  regard  what  was  going  on  about 
him,  and  draw  his  conclusions  from  it,  and  he 
had  for  some  time  uneasily  suspected  that  he 
had  conclusions  to  draw.  The  frank,  vivacious 
intercourse  between  Laura  and  Galbraith  had 
before  to-night  afforded  Theodore  a  source  of 
speculation,  and  not  a  comforting  one.  That 
he  himself  had  with  years  grown  less  vivacious, 
more  contemplative,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
ignore ;  and  it  was  a  grave  subject  of  inquiry 
with  him  how  this  might  affect  his  prospects 
with  Laura.  That  she  had  extended  her  favour 
to  him  was  plain  enough,  but  of  what  quality 
was  that  favour  ?  How  did  it  compare,  for 
instance,  with  this  animated  intercourse  with 
Galbraith,  which  at  times  disquieted  Carr  by 
the  positively  flippant  which  lurked  in  it? 
With  all  his  imaginative  zeal,  Theodore  sus- 
pected intellectual  inferiority  in  himself, — 
inferiority,  at  any  rate,  in  the  qualities  which 
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carried  the  strongest  appeal  to  Mrs.  Chatwiu. 
He  felt  this  with  extraordinary  vehemence 
during  the  progress  of  this  evening,  and  a  great 
wave  of  melanchol}'  oppressed  him  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  time. 

Laura  was  gracious  to  him,  but  nothing 
more :  with  Galbraith  she  was  intellectually 
famihar.  By  mere  play  of  glance  she  and  the 
poet  tacitly  united  in  criticism  of  anything  ex- 
citing their  attention,  thereby  betraying  a  com- 
munity of  outlook  naturall}^  troublesome  enough 
to  an  observer  in  Carr's  situation.  Never  was 
the  latter  invited  to  such  freedom  of  glance, 
and  the  distinction  stung  and  alarmed  him.  It 
is  true,  Theodore  did  determine  that — so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  lady  was  concerned — the  inti- 
macy was  strictly  confined  to  intellectual  and 
imaginative  matters,  and  nobody  examining  the 
case  ever  so  closely  could  for  a  moment  have 
suspected  community  of  sentimental  feeling.  In 
a  less  emotional  state  this  might  have  been 
consolatory  to  Carr,  but  as  it  was  it  only  in- 
flicted unspeakable  irritation.  It  threatened  to 
impose  once  more  upon  him  the  self-conscious- 

i2 
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ness  and  intellectual  distrust  which  had  occa- 
sionally alarmed  him  in  days  gone  by.  Conscious 
that  he  had  aimed  at  the  highest,  any  hint  of  a 
falling  short  naturally  suggested  a  flaw,  and  in 
such  flaw  might  lurk  weakness  and  failure. 
With  him,  intellect  and  emotion  were  insepar- 
ably united;  a  shortcoming  in  one  meant  failure 
in  all. 

It  could  never  have  occurred  to  Carr  that  it 
was  exactly  the  discrimination  between  the 
coldly  intellectual  and  the  dangerous  glow  of 
the  emotional  which  prompted  Mrs.  Chatwin's 
behaviour.  She  had  felt  strongly  drawn  to 
Galbraith  from  the  first  moment  of  their  meet- 
ing, solely  on  account  of  this  utter  absence  of 
emotion  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  in  his 
habitual  estimate  of  the  world  as  displayed  to 
her.  She  had  often  reflected  upon  such  a  man, 
and  desired  his  conversation.  With  women 
such  as  she  had  ever  known,  (since  her  philo- 
sophical governess.  Miss  Birdwell)  she  had 
consistently  failed  in  establishing  any  friend- 
ships. 

In  suspecting,  therefore,  Laura's  estimate  of 
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his  intelligence,  Carr  was  utterly  in  error.  It 
was  not  from  any  deficiency  in  him,  but  rather 
from  a  dangerous  excess  that  she  shrank.  She 
had  discerned  qualities  in  him  which,  coupled 
with  the  necessary  intelligence,  raised  the 
danger  signal  over  his  familiarity,  and  she  took 
the  warning. 

Mr.  Carr  was  the  first  to  take  his  leave. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  night,  and  Carr  had 
gone  but  a  little  way  on  his  journey  when  he 
stopped  the  carriage  and  got  out.  Sending 
the  groom  home,  he  himself  resolved  to  walk. 
Of  late  months  Theodore  had  avoided  these 
meditative  opportunities,  for  he  had  confessed 
a  certain  incompatibility  between  the  vein  they 
induced  and  the  phase  of  Hfe  to  which  he  was 
now  pledged.  But  to-night  resistance  was  im- 
possible. The  mere  suggestion  that  failure 
might  again  await  him  when  once  more  upon 
the  threshold  of  success  overwhelmed  even  his 
fund  of  hope,  and  he  was  permitted  glimpses  of 
a  long  and  stony  track  of  solitude  ahead,  swept 
by  the  moaning  winds  of,  not  shattered  ideals 
of  his  own  alone,  (for  that  he  might  have  found 
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philosophy,)  but  the  frustrate  ghosts  of  cle- 
peDclent  souls,  bruised  aud  rendered  frustrate 
by  these  very  chimeras  which  had  mocked  his 
own  life  too.  The  fierce  egoism  which  had 
actuated  his  aspirations  was  for  the  moment 
eclipsed,  and,  in  the  gloom,  voices  hallooed  to 
him  of  the  road  which  he  had  missed.  In  such 
a  mood,  resolutions  and  intentions  availed  him 
nothing.  The  uncompromising  instincts  of  his 
soul  broke  through  all  restraints,  and  urged  him 
to  the  fundamental  sacrifice  before  which  he 
had  stood  irresolute  before,  with  the  maddening 
knowledge  that  he  would  stand  irresolute  before 
it  now  again.  As  he  passed  one  moonlit  field, 
the  current  of  his  thoughts  became  audible,  for, 
with  his  eyes  bent  upon  that  flood  of  light,  he 
exclaimed  vehemently, 

'.  .  .  and  we, 
Liglit  half-believers  of  our  casual  creeds, 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  will'd, 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds. 
Whose  vagae  resolves  never  have  been  fulfill'd  ; 
For  whom  each  year  we  see 
Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new  ; 
Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away, 
And  lose  to-morrow  the  ground  won  to-day  .  .  .  .' 

His  voice  sank  again,  smothered  perhaps  by 
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the  agitation  into  which  such  reflection  invari- 
ably phmgecl  him,  and  he  strode  hastily  to  the 
shade  of  the  next  gate.  In  the  shadow  made 
by  the  archway  in  the  great  hedge  he  stood, 
leaning  on  the  top  bar,  and  gazed  at  the  cows 
just  before  him  that  came  grazing  down  the 
current  of  moonlight,  their  black,  clear-cut 
shadows  more  visible  than  they,  their  sighs,  and 
their  tongues  curling  round  the  blades,  the  only 
sounds  in  the  silence. 

Perhaps  Theodore  lingered  there  some  time, 
he  did  not  know  how  long.  He  was  ultimately 
aroused  by  sounds  other  than  those  of  cows: 
incongruous  sounds  for  such  locality  and  hour. 
Laughter  and  voices  assailed  his  ears,  and, 
unless  his  preternatural  acuteness  deceived  him, 
it  was  laughter  which  had  thrilled  him  before. 
Screened  by  the  shadow,  he  looked  back  over 
the  field  that  he  had  crossed  and  saw  move- 
ments in  the  moonlight.  Unwilling  to  risk 
observation  by  flight,  and  perhaps  anxious  to 
dally  again  with  the  source  of  his  disquiet,  he 
scrambled  into  the  shelter  of  a  hazel-bush  in 
the  over-grown  hedge  and  waited^ 
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The  mirth  advanced  in  his  direction  along 
the  path  by  which  he  had  come,  and,  whilst 
the  makers  of  it  were  still  some  yards  away, 
Carr  easily  recognised  the  major  and  Galbraith, 
Vivian  and  Laura.  The  beauty  of  the  night 
had  evidently  tempted  them  to  a  post-prandial 
ramble,  and  it  was  clear  that  all  of  them  were 
in  after-dinner  mood.  The  sounds  grated  in- 
sufferably upon  Carr's  naked  nerves,  and  made 
the  sacred  stillness  of  the  night  hideous  to  him 
as  by  drunken  orgies.  The  inability  of  himself 
to  share  in  the  joviality  must  rather  have  caused 
the  irritation,  for  the  conduct  of  the  revellers 
never  exceeded  the  becoming.  Such  conver- 
sation as  reached  his  ears  was  wholly  suitable  to 
his  own  dignity  in  its  lighter  vein.  They  passed 
his  gate,  and  he  saw  them  all  turn  up  the  downs. 

When  he  reached  his  house  Carr  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  his  Peri-Uke  condition.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  his  exclusion  from  the 
light  which  had  alone  exasperated  him,  and  he 
rose  again  in  rebellion  against  the  fates.  Nor 
throughout  all  the  months  of  a  radiant  summer 
did  he  again  waver. 
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Vivian  soou  detected  his  friend's  purpose, 
and  it  coincided  with  his  devoutest  hopes. 
The  year's  grace  permitted  him  in  regard  to 
the  timber  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  pay- 
ment, either  of  principal  or  interest,  he  knew  to 
be  out  of  the  question.  Promising  as  he  con- 
sidered his  clay-pits,  all  was  outlay  there  as  yet. 
No  more  admirable  stroke  of  business  therefore 
was  possible  than  to  transfer  a  complaisant 
creditor  into  a  still  more  complaisant  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  young  squire  resolved  that  it 
should  not  be  for  want  of  proper  encouragement 
that  such  aspirations  as  Carr's  should  be  allowed 
to  fail.  That  Laura  was  difficult  to  manage 
nobody  knew  better  than  Vivian,  but  even  that 
she  favoured  Carr  in  some  way  or  other  was 
obvious.     Opportunity  must  do  the  rest. 

Through  those  summer  months  accordingly 
opportunity  was  not  wanting.  Sheer  deter- 
mination counterfeited  well  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  and  Carr  was  able  to  display  his  highest 
qualities  in  striking  perfection.  Laura  became 
less  and  less  frank  with  him,  but  he  miscon- 
strued this  no  longer.     As  proof  of  it  he  ad- 
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vanced  in  boldness,  and  suffered  no  check.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  Carr's  intensity  of  feeling^ 
could  have  been  long  concealed  from  Laura,  if 
it  had  been  his  sole  aim  to  conceal  it.  Since  he 
owned  no  other  restriction  than  how  far  he 
might  safely  disclose  it,  the  situation  must  soon 
have  been  obvious  indeed.  Vivian  saw  it,  and 
rejoiced.  Laura  too  acquiesced  in  all  the  King- 
combe  hospitalities,  and  had,  for  some  reason 
unexpressed,  flagrantly  abandoned  a  continental 
expedition  of  which  she  had  spoken,  having  got 
no  further  than  London  on  the  way. 

Carr  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  change  of 
plan  was  contemporaneous  with  a  very  ardently 
expressed  wish  of  his  own,  and  he  secretly 
triumphed  accordingly.  Laura  was  back  in 
time  for  a  minor  celebration  of  Kingcombe  on 
September  the  first.  Theodore's  eyes,  in  greet- 
ing her,  playfully  claimed  the  triumph,  and  he 
thought  that  her  colour  was  a  little  uncertain. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  they  found  them- 
selves momentarily  together  on  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  house.  It  was  a  striking  evening,  such 
as  they  both  could  ax^preciate.     The  sun  up  in 
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the  west  still,  and  the  world  before  them  in  a 
flood  of  yellow  light.  The  pant  of  summer  had 
departed,  the  lull  of  autumn  not  yet  come. 
Carr,  in  reflective  rather  than  playful  mood, 
descanted  quietly  upon  the  poetic  aspect  of  the 
scene.  A  thin  gauze  of  vapour  lay  over  the 
prospect,  softening  the  outlines  of  distant  tree 
and  hill,  but  not  dimming  the  brilliant  verdure 
around,  all  barred  with  shadows  in  the  slanting 
light. 

'  Strange  the  efl"ect  of  this,'  said  Carr.  '  Do 
you  remember  the  introduction  to  George  Sand's 
Frangois  ?  .  .  .  Not  ?  You  will  let  me  read  you 
it.  It  always  comes  to  my  mind  under  these 
conditions.' 

When  a  voice  ceased,  the  stillness  was  intense. 
The  air  did  not  rustle  the  stricken  leaves.  A 
little  bird  alone  twittered  in  the  bushes  near  at 
hand, — farther  a  sheep  was  bleating,  one  rook 
cawed, — and  at  a  farmhouse  somewhere  a  dog 
barked. 

*  And  this  world  without  the  trees,'  smiled 
Carr. 

Laura's    eyes    turned    quickly   to   him,   but 
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travelled  on  to  a  long  thin  breaker  of  sprayed 
cloud,  all  alone  lying  along  the  hill-top,  and 
there  remained. 

'  Why  did  you  buy  the  timber,  Mr.  Carr  f  she 
asked. 

'For  a  good  commercial  speculation,'  he 
answered,  calmly;  'to  fill  the  land  with  the 
groans  of  falHng  trees,  to  rid  it  of  the  birds, 
of  the  music  of  the  dancing  leaves ;  to  bring 
desolation  upon  your  smiling  land,  Mrs.  Chat- 
win,  and  to  put  into  my  own  capacious  pocket 
two  pieces  of  gold  for  every  one  that  I  had 
taken  out  of  it.' 

Laura  did  not  look  at  him. 

'  Is  not  the  reason  sufficient  V 

'  Not  now,'  smiled  she. 

'  There  was  a  time  when  it  was,  when  you 
thought  these  reasons  the  highest  that  could 
reach  me  %' 

'  Yes.     I  now  think  there  may  be  another.' 

'  If  I  bought  it  to  prevent  anybody  else  so 
using  it ;  would  that  be  enough  f 

'  Yes,  that  I  could  accept,  and  sincerely  thank 
you  for.' 
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'  Might  I  not  also  buy  it  as  one  buys  a  pic- 
ture, a  tea-pot,  or  anything  else  one  admires 
greatly?' 

'  That  were  less  worthy.' 

'  Then  what  if  I  bought  it  for  you — would 
you  accept  that?'  said  Carr,  with  singular 
calmness. 

Their  eyes  met,  but  Laura  heard  footsteps 
coming. 

'  That  were  the  most  questionable  of  all,'  cried 
she,  turning  all  off  into  a  laugh  and  facing  that 
insufferable  major. 

'  Now,  isn't  this  glorious  .  .  .  ' 

'  How  the  Clump  stands  out,'  remarked  Carr, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

'The  White  Lady's  Clump,  isn't  it,  Mrs. 
Chatwinf  asked  Major  Kennet.  'What  is 
the  tale  ?' 

The  lady  answered  briefly.  Some  ancestress 
of  hers  had  planted  them,  and  naturally  her  spirit 
haunted  the  spot.  The  tradition  was  vague, 
but  of  course  involved  something  tragical, — 
twelve  appalling  years 

'  Thirteen,  I  think,'  dropped  Carr. 
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*  Twelve,  the  story  goes, — one  for  each  year.' 

'  There  are  thirteen  trees,'  returned  Carr. 

'  My  dear  sh' — '  expostulated  the  major. 

'  But,  Mr.  Carr,  I  have  played  there  all  my 
life.' 

*And  did  you  ever  count  them,  Mrs.  Chat- 
win?' 

She  could  not  assert  that,  but  thought  it 
probable. 

'  But  it  shall  be  settled  upon  the  first  oppor- 
tunity,' she  added,  and  as  the  major's  eyes  were 
in  another  direction,  Carr  looked  at  her. 

Somebody  else  joined  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  LOTS. 


Major  Kexnet  could  not  stay  in  towu,  hence 
his  presence  at  !Mr.  Carr's  shooting-party.  He 
too  was  confronting  a  crisis  in  his  life  for  which 
past  habits  had  but  ill  prepared  him,  and  the 
annoyances  of  which  kept  him  in  a  highly 
inflammable  condition.  He  had  come  to  shoot 
partridges  with  the  conviction  that  such  trials 
must  cease,  for  better  or  for — bah !  One 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Chatwin,  and  this  sleek  Carr  in 
conversation  had  put  him  upon  his  mettle.  Carr 
was  the  only  man  in  all  Winwold  that  he  did  not 
hke. 

It  was  only  the  strictest  sense   of  propriety 
that  had  curbed  the  major  hitherto.  Practically 
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a  boy  in  such  matters,  (for  through  all  his  ex- 
perience such  a  genuine  passion  had  never 
afflicted  him  before,)  had  inclination  alone 
guided  him  he  would  have  made  things  plain 
months  ago.  A  widow  must  have  her  year 
whatever  the  nature  of  her  former  bonds.  He 
in  his  delicacy  had  given  her  more,  and  in  the 
meantime — but  damn  Carr  I 

With  this  resolution  strong  in  his  mind,  Major 
Kennet  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of 
September,  and  shaved.  He  only  submitted  his 
chin  and  throat  to  the  razor,  but  they  were 
submitted  to-day  with  considerable  precision. 
He  bore  himself  with  more  than  usual  dignity, 
and  with  an  entire  absence  of  avuncular  fami- 
liarity at  the  breakfast-table.  Directly  after- 
wards he  went  out. 

Following  the  former  radiant  evening  it  was 
a  dull,  grey  day,  a  uniformly  leaden  curtain 
enveloping  the  sky  from  end  to  end.  Moreover, 
the  wind  was  in  the  east,  chill  and  raw,  making 
even  the  leaves  to  shiver.  But  this  did  not 
aff'ect  the  major.  He  had  a  private  sun  and 
hemisphere  of  his  own,  and  they  were  tropical. 
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Not  far  on  his  way  he  met  Master  Fred  Has- 
card,  home  for  the  hoKdays,  and  in  mood  ac- 
cordant. The  major  had  consistently  favoured 
the  boy's  sociable  family,  and  had  been  dis- 
tinctly paternal  to  him,  so  that  Fred  upheld  the 
major  as  an  awfully  jolly  chap,  and  more  than 
worthy  of  the  conceited  beauty  at  the  Hall, 
with  whom  gossip  at  home  associated  him,  and 
whom,  physically  at  any  rate,  Fred  himself  had 
sufficient  taste  to  adore.  The  boy  at  once  con- 
fided to  his  acquaintance  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  join  a  ferreting-party,  would  the  major 
like  to  come  ?  Awful  fun  to  hear  'em  squeak, 
and  so  forth,  in  approved  British  manner.  The 
major  fully  appreciated  it,  but — not  to-day, 
Fred,  with  some  jocose  enlargement  and  quali- 
fication. Fred  accordingly  ran  off,  but  before 
he  had  gone  many  paces  turned  back  and 
shouted  to  Major  Kennet  once  again, 

'  Major,  major,  I  say  !' 

The  soldier  turned  and  let  the  boy  come  up  to 
him,  noting  his  singularly  knowing  expression 
even  with  composure.  The  boy  did  look  preter- 
naturally  artful,  as  most  boys  can.     The  major 
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thought  he  had  lost  his  knife,  wanted  a  cigar, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  but  was  in  a  moment 
not  altogether  pleasantly  undeceived. 

*I  say,  are  you  after  Mrs.  Chatwin?'  the  boy 
said,  with  what  looked  like  a  wink.  '  I  won't 
sneak.  She's  just  gone  up  above  the  Knapp  by 
herself.  If  you  go  by  the  coppice  you'll  catch 
her.     Don't  let  that  cad  Carr  have  her.' 

The  boy  flung  one  hand  in  the  direction 
indicated, — took  his  oath  upon  the  fact, — and 
ran  off. 

The  major  was  so  startled  by  the  unmitigated 
frankness  that  he  could  not  find  a  word ;  but 
his  rugged  complexion  coloured  up  to  his  griz- 
zled hair  and  under  it.  It  was  common  talk, 
then  ;  everybody  knew,  even  this  '  little  devil,' 
— the  last  word  was  muttered  audibly,  and  he 
went  upon  his  way. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  major  could  take 
the  boy's  words  in  any  seriousness.  It  was  this 
irresistible  suspicion  of  a  hoax  that  aggravated 
the  insult.  No  doubt  they  were  going  up  to 
ferret  on  the  Knapp,  and  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  party  this  limb  of  Satan  would  consum- 
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mate  his  joke  in  the  face  of  all  the  assembled 
boors  of  the  parish.  It  took  Major  Kennet  some 
time  to  recover  himself.  After  all,  dare  the  boy 
do  this  thing  ?     Did  he  not  sm-ely  know  that 

the   most But    why    should    he    do    it  ? 

Were  they  not,  had  they  not  always  been  on 
exceptionally  good  terms,  Fred  and  he?  What 
could  the  boy  gain  by  such  artful  devilry? 
what  might  he  not  lose?  The  major  turned 
his  face  to  the  Knapp  instead  of  to  the  Hall, 
and  stepped  forward  briskly  to  make  up  for 
the  delay.     It  might  prove  the  very  thing. 

The  Knapp  was  a  picturesque  bit  of  broken 
ground  sloping  steeply  and  abandoned  to  gorse, 
elder-bushes,  and  scrubby  thorns,  the  grassy 
straits  amidst  which  were  by  the  rabbits  and 
sheep  nibbled  to  velvet.  Below  was  the  ash 
and  hazel  coppice  which  Fred  had  referred  to  ; 
at  the  summit  the  gloomy  grove  of  beech-trees, 
the  White  Lady's  Clump,  through  which  the  sky 
could  be  seen  beneath  the  smooth  dark  trunks. 
There  was  a  track  through  the  brushwood,  and 
when  the  major  gained  that  seclusion,  he  ran. 
But  soon  growing  red  in  the  face,  and  panting, 
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he  desisted.  He  could  not  woo  iu  a  perspira- 
tion, and  he  had  put  his  infernal  over-coat  on 
in  face  of  the  morning.  On  reaching  the  top 
gate  he  paused,  both  to  reconnoitre  and  to  as- 
sure himself  that  he  personally  was  in  order. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  drew  his  gloved  hand 
over  the  sleek  curly  hair  uncovered;  touched 
his  collar  and  tie ;  patted  the  front  of  his  coat, 
and  adjusted  the  silk  handkerchief  in  the  mouth 
of  his  pocket.  Then  he  glanced  down  to  his 
boots.  They  were  none  the  worse  for  his  pas- 
sage, but  his  woolly  trousers  were  covered  from 
the  knees  downwards  with  some  kind  of  in- 
fernal seeds.  He  just  brushed  his  hand  across 
to  shake  them  off.  He  shook  again  and  again, 
but  not  one  moved.  Upon  closer  examination 
he  found  them  to  be  minute  burrs,  clinging  to 
his  well-napped  tweed  with  a  dozen  or  more 
microscopic  fish-hooks.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  tighten  the  trouser  leg  round  his  shin 
and  scrape  with  a  knife  blade.  This  with 
difficulty  removed  them,  and  a  goodly  shearing 
of  wool  into  the  bargain. 

The   irritation    was    speedily    allayed    by   a 
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glimpse  just  then  presented.  The  boy  had  not 
lied.  On  a  green  space  where  the  gorse  ended, 
in  full  view  of  the  coppice  gate,  a  female  figure 
had  appeared,  Avhich  the  major  immediately 
recognised  as  the  one  his  soul  needed.  All  his 
frame  was  braced  by  the  apparition,  and  he 
boldly  stepped  forward  to  the  fray. 

Major  Kennet  chose  the  most  open  spaces  for 
his  approach,  to  avoid  if  possible  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  and  his  purpose  was  effected. 
^Irs.  Chatwin  soon  caught  sight  of  him,  and  for 
a  moment  was  alarmed.  What  could  be  the 
individual's  intention  ?     Was  it  possible  that  he 

had  detected -^     But  no,  the  man  knew  at 

least  how  to  behave,  so  it  could  but  be  an  ex- 
asperating accident.  Laura  stood  until  he  came 
up. 

'  You  are  brave.  Major  Kennet,'  she  cried. 

'  What — what  then  shall  I  call  you  ?'  asked 
he,  trying  to  regulate  his  breath,  slightly  ruffled 
by  the  cHmb. 

*  1? — Oh,  these  are  my  native  hills.  I  am  on 
them  at  all  times,  like  one  of  the  jays.' 

It  chanced  that  one  of  these  birds  had  at  the 
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moment  uttered  bis  harsh  execration  from  the 
beech-trees  behind,  thereby  perhaps  affording 
Laura  her  illustration.  She  cast  a  natural  glance 
towards  the  sound,  and  saw  a  human  figure  move 
away  from  a  tree-trunk.  The  major  had  turned 
to  look  the  other  way. 

'  The  jays !'  he  exclaimed,  in  gallant  depre- 
cation. '  The  doves,  my  dear  madam  ;  the  doves 
or  the  larks.     Lord,  v/hat  a  day  !' 

'  Reflective,  major,'  laughed  Laura.  '  It  would 
never  do  to  be  all  sun.' 

'  What  an  odd  thing  now !  Do  you  really 
think  that !  Reflective — ha !  A  reflective  day. 
Yes,  1  see  the  point,  but  how  if  we  were  at  sea, 
Mrs.  Chatwin  ?  That  would  be  another  thing, 
eh  ?  Ha,  ha  !  Plenty  of  reflection  there,  even 
in  the  sun.  But  I'd  give  a  trifle  for  those  days 
on  the  Kari'oo  again,'  he  added,  with  an  audible 
sigh. 

'  We  always  exaggerate  in  recollection.  You 
thought  them  bad  enough  at  the  time.' 

'My  dear  madam  !'  ejaculated  he.  '  You  are 
mistaken.     I  never  spent   such  days  in  my  life,. 
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— nay,  before  those  days  I  never  had  any  life — 
worth  speaking  about.  I  was  grovelling  in  the 
dark.  In  those  days  I  met  you,  and  you,  my 
dear  madam,  called  me  to  life.' 

The  major  looked  at  his  companion  as  he 
made  the  announcement,  but  she  was  unaffected 
by  it.  It  seemed  to  come  as  lightly  to  her  as 
his  comment  on  the  day.  But  she  was  kind  to 
him;  she  permitted  no  unbecoming  mirth. 

'  1  sincerely  hope  that  is  a  mistake,  Major 
Kennet.' 

'  Upon  my  soul,  Mrs.  Chatwin,  it  is  not.  Up 
to  then  I  was  an  aimless  rascal ;  no  worse  than 
most  men,  I  hope,  but  in  the  dark,  you  know. 
Didn't  know  what  I  wanted,  but  always  some- 
thing I  hadn't  got.  You  staggered  me  ;  showed 
me  the  state  I  was  in,  and — and  brought  me  into 
the  sun.  There  now,  I  don't  think  the  penniless 
dog  Owen  could  say  it  better  that  that,  eh?  Ha, 
ha!' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Laura,  more  gaily,  as  it 
seemed  altering  her  tactics.  *  I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  be  much  obhged  to  me.' 
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'  I  am,  I  am.  I  could  never  tell  you  how 
much  I  am,  if  I  tried  for  a  century.  I  worship 
you  for  it,  madam  ;  I  adore  you.' 

*  But  that  is  shocking  idolatry,  major.' 

'  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  my  dearest  madam  ; 
it  is  a  fact.  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  it  for 
months,  and  now  I  can't  tell  it  you  in  the  way 
I  wanted  to.  You  must  forgive  my  blunt  words, 
but — but  indeed,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  all  my  soul.' 

The  major  stood  erect  before  his  calm,  un- 
blushing mistress,  himself  tremulous  with  earnest- 
ness, and  his  eyes  ardently  aglow. 

'  For  your  own  sake  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.' 

'  I  am  not  an  old  fellow,  Mrs.  Chatwin,'  he 
proceeded,  hastily;  *  and— and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  attractive  ;  but  I  have  something  that  will 
— make  up  for  all  these  things.  My  devotion, 
dearest  madam,  shall  make  up  for  everything 
that  I  haven't  got.  I  pride  myself  that  my 
family — my  social  position — my  means — are  not 
against  me.  I  will  satisfy  you  upon  every  point. 
1  will  settle ' 

*My  dear  major,'  interposed  the  lady,  seri- 
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ously,  *  I    cannot   allow   you   to   say   more.     I 
quite  understand  your  meaning,  and ' 

'Allow  me  a  little  time.' 

'  If  I  allowed  you  a  moment,  Major  Kenuet, 
I  should  be  contemptible.  I  am  not  a  girl  in 
ignorance  of  her  own  mind.  This  must  be  the 
last  of  it,  so  let  us  understand  each  other  and 
be  friends — or  not,  as  you  decide  it.  I  must 
now  say  good-bj^e.' 

Mrs.  Chatwin  was  not  ironical  enough  to 
extend  her  hand.  She  bowed  graciously,  and 
turned  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  major  acknow- 
ledged her  departure,  but  could  not  speak.  He 
presently  went  the  way  he  had  come,  not  angry 
but  stricken.  It  was  in  the  coppice  that  he 
first  perceived  traces  of  encouragement  in  those 
past  months,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  badly 
used.  He  returned  like  a  whirlwind  to  Gal- 
braith's  cottage,  howled  through  the  premises, 
and  then  sped  on  his  way. 

Laura  calmly  went  up  the  hill,  glad  it  was 
done  with,  for  it  had  been  expected  long.  Her 
eyes   rested   upon   the    grass   blades    and    the 
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gossamer  threads  hoary  with  moisture,  and  not 
until  she  reached  the  first  of  the  trees  did  she 
venture  to  look  behind  her.  The  major  had 
just  slammed  the  gate  into  the  coppice,  the 
sound  of  which  was  distinctly  audible  up  here, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  blackbird  and  magpie 
that  he  startled.  When  all  was  again  still, 
Laura  passed  into  the  beech-grove  known  as 
the  Clump,  her  object  being  to  settle  the  point 
which  Carr  had  raised. 

Carr,  for  his  part,  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  his  facts  the  previous  night  after 
the  departure  of  his  guests,  having  walked  the 
two  miles  in  the  misty  moonlight  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  no  lady,  white  or  other,  had  disturbed 
him  in  the  task,  so  he  had  come  again  this 
morning  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

The  trees  were  planted  in  two  rude  concen- 
tric circles,  with  one  in  the  middle.  Having 
marked  one  of  the  outside  ring  as  a  starting- 
point,  Mrs.  Chatwin  advanced  from  left  to  right, 
laying  her  gloved  palm  upon  each  smooth 
green-powdered  trunk  as  she  reached  it,  and 
■uttering  its   number   aloud.     Her  footsteps  at 
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every  movement  rustled  upon  the  brown  barren 
ground,  a  carpet  of  leafy  mould  wherein  grass 
refused  to  grow,  as  indeed  all  else  save  a  few 
unwholesome-looking  weeds  and  livid  fungi. 
Although  now  clearing,  the  mist  had  been  dense 
up  here,  for  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  were 
black  courses  down  which  the  gathered  mois- 
ture trickled,  and  drops  could  be  heard  falling 
from  the  leaves  above.  Laura  seemed  engrossed 
in  the  task  in  hand,  and  did  not  look  beyond 
the  individual  trunk  engaging  her.  As  each 
fresh  one  was  reached,  her  voice  sounded  clear 
in  the  stillness  announcing  the  number,  and  as 
these  increased  she  seemed  to  utter  them  more 
boldly.  Nine— ten — eleven  :  at  this  she  paused. 
Doubtless  her  eye  had  counted  the  other  two. 
There  was  a  beautifully  coloured  snail  cHmbing 
this  eleventh  trunk,  and  she  looked  at  it  closely, 
admiring  the  polished  yellow  curl  with  its  bands 
of  purple.  The  pale  animal  was  out,  horns  and 
all.  She  blew  upon  it,  but  it  advanced  calml}'. 
She  tapped  the  bark,  and  it  went  in.  Twelve 
.  .  .  thirteen  ! 

Laura  stood  in  the  centre,  and  announced  the 
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fact.  She  had  scarcely  done  so,  ere  it  was 
echoed  back  to  her  supported  by  a  laugh. 
Without  any  loss  of  composure  she  faced  Mr. 
Carr,  who  advanced  towards  her.  He  took  her 
hand,  but  neither  said  anything.  Then  Laura's 
colour  became  a  little  uncertain. 

'  You  should  not  have  come  such  a  morning,' 
said  he. 

'That  is  what  Major  Kennet  has  just  been 
telHog  me.  You  all  seem  to  think  that  I  am 
perishable.  Certainly  I  had  no  notion  of 
meeting  you  here,  Mr.  Carr.' 

'My  first  opportunity,' he  said.  'You  see  I 
am  right.' 

'  You  are  right,'  laughed  Laura.  '  I  have 
acquiesced  in  a  popular  delusion.  Twelve  is 
the  accepted  number.  A  cynic  might  take  it 
as  an  apt  type  of  delusions  in  general.  What 
made  you  so  sceptical  as  to  count  them?' 

'  Mere  ignorance.  1  never  knew  the  story.  I 
counted  them  many  years  ago ;  the  year  when 
I  first  saw  you.  But  may  I  accompany  you  ? 
We  had  better  not  stand  here.' 

Mrs.  Chatwin  led  the  way  behind  a  stone 
wall  which  skirted  the  hill-top. 
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'  Yes,  when  I  first  came  to  Wiuwold/  Carr 
went  on,  '  I  had  a  remarkable  week  here  then. 
It  practically  decided  the  whole  of  my  life. 
The  place  seemed  a  genuine  Arcadia.' 

'  What  a  pity  you  did  not  live  on  the  re- 
membrance !' 

'  I  did/  laughed  Carr ;  « Hterally.  Upon  that 
remembrance  have  I  lived  to  this  minute,  and 
no  subsequent  experience  has  been  able  appre- 
ciably to  obscure  it.  It  is  something  to  be  able 
from  the  other  side  of  thirty  to  say  that  one's 
ideals  are  surviving.' 

'  It  is,'  said  Laura,  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

'  Yours  are  not,  then  ?' 

'  Certainly  not  my  original  ones.  You  have 
told  me  that  you  have  had  the  advantage  of 
building  from  the  ground.  I  have  had  a  world 
or  two  to  demolish  before  I  could  get  footing 
for  a  foundation  stone,  therefore  I  have  had 
what  we  may  call  phases.  At  last  I  am  content 
to  find  satisfaction  in  the  world  as  it  is  estab- 
lished for  me.' 

'  I  am  sui-prised  that  those  extreme  theories 
appealed  to  you.' 
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'  You  are  ?  Then  yon  must  doubt  my  sin- 
cerit}^  surely,  or  you  are  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions of  my  childhood.  If  you  could,  by  any 
possibility,  imagine  the  atmosphere  in  which  I 
was  reared,  you  would  no  longer  wonder,' 
laughed  Laura.  '  No  doubt  you  picture  me  as 
a,  maiden  of  romance,  holding  the  cup  in  her 
father's  hall,  where  every  knightly  virtue  was 
fostered  and  practised.  Banish  that.  Picture 
instead  a  fully  alive,  tolerably  clear-eyed  maid- 
en, convinced  of  a  universe  of  romance  in  the 
real  world,  but  pitched  in  a  nightmare  of  farcical 
delusions  from  which  she  could  see  no  escape. 
You  will  with  difficulty  conceive  how  the  soul 
may  crave  for  realities,  Mr.  Carr,  in  such  a 
situation,  even  for  gross  realities  as  the  poetical 
fancy  depicts  them.  But  it  mai/  long  for  them, 
and  see  in  them  the  hues  of  the  sun.  My  bond- 
age and  revolt  I  now  see  to  have  been  exces- 
sive, but  since  the  fates  have  been  so  inordinately 
kind  to  me,  I  have  no  particle  of  regret.  It 
enables  one  to  strike  all  the  sounder  average.' 

Laura  made  her  confession  in  a  quick,  en- 
thusiastic tone,  and  Carr  quivered  as  he  heard 
it. 
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'  Our  experiences  have  advanced  from  exactly 
opposite  extremes,'  said  he.  '  I  from  excess  of 
realities,  you  from  their  dearth.  Ought  not  our 
average  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  V 

'  Iq  theory  it  ought.' 

'  Not  only  in  theory.     May  we  go  in  here  V 

The  track  which  they  had  taken,  by  accident 
or  design,  led  j)ast  the  mouth  of  that  deserted 
quarry  which  had  been  a  point  of  influence  for 
Carr  before.  As  they  came  here,  a  faint  gleam 
of  sun  broke  through  the  misty  sky,  and  perhaps 
Carr,  in  his  exalted  mood,  took  it  for  an  omen 
of  good,  and  was  thus  emboldened  to  make  his 
request.  He  had  hitherto  felt  that  the  high 
fatality  was  in  this  meeting,  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  let  the  opportunity  escape  him.  In- 
stead of  answering,  Laura  preceded  him  into 
the  enclosure. 

This  time  it  was  a  wood-pecker  that  they 
startled,  and  he  flew  away  with  a  ringing 
laugh. 

'Not  only  in  theory,  Mrs.  Chatwin :  in  actu- 
ality also.  We  have  the  same  need  of  fact  un- 
derlying the  same  gilt  of  fiction.  You  suspected 
my  commercial  bondage,  but  that  was  rectified 
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here,  upon  this  very  spot,  many  years  ago.  Then 
I  justly  estimated  the  means  in  relation  to  the 
heights  they  led  to.  In  moments  of  depression 
we  may  rest  upon  philosophy,  and  see  that  in 
poverty  lies  the  only  content ;  but  in  a  state  of 
healthy  vigour  can  we  doubt  that  in  wealth 
alone  lies  the  only  satisfying  culture  V 

Carr  leaned  down  to  pluck  a  daisy,  a  tall 
marguerite,  or  moon-daisy  as  it  was  called  at 
Winwold,  and  he  played  with  it  between  his 
fingers. 

*It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  this  fully  ;  here 
that  I  resolved  such  culture  should  be  mine. 
The  means  you  know.  You,  Mrs.  Chatwin,  in 
the  form  of  a  radiant  apparition  decided  my 
course.  How  I  have  followed  it,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  Daily  did  the  means  become  more 
distasteful  to  me,  the  end  more  bright.  But, 
placed  as  1  was,  could  one  have  been  attained 
without  the  other?' 

Laura  looked  into  his  face,  calmly  and  seri- 
ously, and  saw  in  them  an  inspiring  light. 
Never  had  she  seen  such  in  eyes  before.  She 
averted  her  face  again. 
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'Such  strength  of  purpose  is  not  common, 
Mr.  Carr.' 

*  Nor  would  mine  have  been  exceptional,  if  1 
had  never  seen  you.  It  was  you  alone  that  gave 
the  impulse  to  my  nature,  a  crowning  goal  to 
my  endeavour.  It  was  presumptuous ;  it  was 
quixotically  mad.  All  this  it  was.  At  moments 
perhaps  I  knew  it,  but  what  of  that  ?  Am  I 
now  at  last  to  be  justified? — Do  you  accept 
this  for  the  one  you  granted  me  V 

Laura  took  the  flower  from  his  fingers,  and 
from  a  pocket-book  Carr  produced  the  other, 
pressed — how  many  years  old  ?  .  .  .  They  talked 
of  that  far-off  day  as  they  went  out  of  the 
quarry. 

The  sky  grew  clearer,  and  the  sun  came  out, 
tempting  them  to  prolong  their  walk  along  the^ 
open  downs. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ODD  NUMBERS. 

*  Used,  major !  you  have  been  scandalously, 
abominably  used.  For  people  behaving  so  to 
call  themselves  gentlefolk  is  really  too  impudent, 
too  ludicrous  if  it  was  a  laughing  matter.  Don't 
you  think  society  ought  to  have  some  power  in 
its  hands  of  punishing  such  people  as  they 
deserve  ?' 

'  Cut  them,  Mrs.  Hascard  ;  cut  'em.' 
The  major   was  here  again.     It   was   but  a 
fortnight  after  Mr.  Carr's  marriage. 

*  My  dear  major  !  You,  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
man  of  the  highest  experience  and  observation, 
to  think  that  such  a  civilized  method  can 
possibly  reach  natures  of  that  sort !     It  is  only 
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refined  sinners  that  can  be  treated  in  that  way. 
You  must  look  to  martial  law  for  a  remedy  in 
such  a  case  as  this.' 

Major  Kennet  chuckled.  No  doubt  the 
thought  of  bullets  had  occurred  to  him  before. 

'  Seriously,  major,  what  punishment  would 
you  suggest  in  such  a  case  V 

'  That  they  may  have  to  live  together  all  their 
lives,'  was  the  gentleman's  facetious  solution, 
given  with  a  certain  mahcious  glee. 

'  Ha,  ha !  How  very  good  !  you  think  they 
will  soon  have  had  enough  of  it.  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  for — scandal  is  horrid,  but  in  confidence, 
major,  just  to  you — my  poor  darling  Gwen ' 

'  Really,  madam— never  !'  The  major  started 
and  frowned  before  the  communication  from  the 
lady's  eyes. 

'  He  is  an  utterly  unprincipled  man.  He  made 
love  to  my  child  for  years,  since  she  was  nothing 
but  a  child,  and  you  know  how  handsome  and 
convincing  he  seems  to  be.  Of  course  the  poor  girl 
lost  her  heart ;  returned  his  love  in  all  sincerity, 
like  the  pure  darling  she  is,  and  may  now  have 
her  tears.     Oh,  it  makes  me  angry.     Everybody 

l2 
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thought  it  was  a  settled  thing  between  them  ; 
but,  Major  Kennet,  I  wouldn't  have  you  speak 
of  dear  Gwen's  suffering  for  the  world.  She  can 
bear  bravely,  and  nobody  else  shall  hear  of  it. 
You  will  consider  that  in  confidence,  strict  con- 
fidence, won't  you  V 

'  Certainly,  madam  ;  but  to  think  of  her — Mrs. 
Hascard,  I  can't  utter  my  resentment.  I — bah, 
what  is ' 

*No,  no,  major,  don't  .  .  .  And  you  know 
what  Mister  Chatwin  was !  Are  they  not 
mated  r 

*  But  is  that  tale  really  true  V  A  mere  form 
of  words,  for  the  major  had  settled  that  point 
for  himself  long  ago. 

'  Absolutely  true.  My  husband  knew  the 
man  before  they  were  married.  Wasn't  it 
shocking  V 

The  major  shook  his  head  in  sheer  perplexity. 
The  problem  here  suggested  he  acknowledged 
to  be  wholly  beyond  him. 

*  I  don't  understand  women,  madam,'  was  all 
he  could  say. 

'Not  of  that  kind,  major,'  whispered  the  lady. 
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*  Good-bye :  you'll  come  up  again  before  you 

go.' 

The  major  hoped  to,  and  took  his  leave. 

Gwen,  who  had  been  standing  back  from  a 
front  window  to  watch  her  mother  accompany 
the  visitor  down  the  drive,  shrank  away  as  the 
lady  came  walking  briskly  back,  and  then  fled 
to  her  own  room.  To  her  horror  she  heard  the 
parental  step  upon  the  stairs, — it  would  surely 
go  to — but  no,  it  turned ;  it  was  at  her  door. 
Without  other  announcement,  Mrs.  Hascard 
walked  in. 

'  Oh,  that  poor  dear  major,'  she  said,  volubly, 
when  the  door  was  shut.  '  Gwennie,  his  case  is 
as  hard  as  yours.  How  he  loved  that  woman, 
and  she  not  fit  to  black  his  boots !' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  him,  mamma.' 

'  Sorry,  I  should  think  so  I  You  should  have 
heard  how  chivalrous  he  was  about  you,  my 
duckie.  Of  course,  he  had  seen  that  man's 
attitude  to  you,  and  guessed  all.  He  suggested 
that  he  should  be  shot.  But  he  is  a  soldier,  you 
know.' 

'  What  did  he  guess,  mamma  V 
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There  was  a  too  great  calm  in  Gwen,  which 
reflected  the  strain  within. 

'  Your  virtual  engagement  to  that  man.' 

*  Mamma  dear,  how  often  must  I  tell  you  that 
you  are  utterly  mistaken  1  Engagement !  Why, 
there  was  no  thought  of  such  a  thing  between 
us ' 

'  I  won't  have  you  excuse  him,  Gwen.  He 
isn't  worth  it.  You  are  young.  How  could 
you  know  ?  I  saw  the  whole  of  his  behaviour, 
and  /  could  understand  it.  He  trapped  your 
young  heart,  and  then  flung  you  behind  him.  If 
you  had  an  atom  of  self-respect,  you  would 
hate  him,  and  say  that  you  hated  him.  He  has 
done  you  the  greatest  wrong  that  a  man  can 
do  a  girl.' 

'Mamma,  1  wijl  not  hear  Mr.  Carr  spoken  of 
in  that  way.  He  has  never  wronged  any  girl. 
Could  we  not  be  friendly  without  any  suspicion 
of  an  engagement,  and  he  twice  my  age  ?' 

The  clouds  gathered  on  Mrs.  Hascard's  brow, 
and  overhung  her  sharp,  black  eyes  where  the 
hghtning  lurked,  ready  to  flash  upon  the  timor- 
ous daughter. 
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*  Will  you  make  me  angiy,  Gwen  V 

*  No,  mamma,  I  Avould  rather  not,  so  let  us 
change ' 

'  Gwen  I'  That  tone,  which  had  terrified  the 
child  of  six,  still  terrified  the  girl  of  twenty,  and 
Gwendoline  stood  with  her  eyes  lowered  and 
her  fingers  linked  before  her,  quivering  like  a 
stricken  bird.  '  We  will  settle  this  subject  now, 
once  for  all.  I  have  had  patience  enough,'  said 
the  matron.  'If  you  will  not  permit  kindness, 
I  must  take  the  less  pleasant  course  ;  but  you 
must  have  learned  by  this  time  that  I  know 
best ' 

'  In  this  you  cannot  know,'  interposed  Gwen, 
her  palpitating  heart  causing  her  tongue  to 
lisp. 

'  Do  not  interrupt  me.'  The  Hghtning  came, 
and  Gwen,  having  raised  her  eyes,  saw  it,  and 
it  struck  her  dumb.  She  stood  colourless  and 
motionless  to  receive  the  rest.  '  Have  you  not 
learned  that  my  way  is  law  to  you  ?  Cannot 
know,  indeed  I  What  words  are  those  for  a 
child  of  your  age  ?  You — shall — think — of — 
that — man — as — I — tell — you, — Gwen.   Do  you 
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understand  that  ?  You  shall  hate  him  as  I  hate 
him,  and  treat  him  as  I  treat  him,  at  any  time 
and  in  every  place.  Let  me  see  a  trace  of  dis- 
obedience again  !' 

The  woman  was  white  with  passion. 

It  was  not  until  the  door  had  closed  behind 
her    mother  that   Gwendoline   moved.      Then 
pale,    and   with    eyes    unnaturally   bright    but 
clear,  she  walked  to  a  deep  arm-chair  and  lay 
back  in  it.     She  had  had  much  petty  disagree- 
ment with  her  mother  of  late,  but  never  quite 
so  definite  an  issue.    She  well  knew  the  superior 
force   arrayed   against   her,  had   never   before 
dreamed  of  holding  a  contest  with  it,  but  in 
the  case  of  Carr  she  had  felt  something,  as  it 
were,  more   than   herself  rise  in  revolt.     This 
something  now  lay  dead :  a  cold,  icy  weight 
of  frozen  tears  upon  her  heart.     It  was  not  that 
her  mother  had  convinced  her,  or  even  merely 
vanquished  her.     Upon  this  point,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  alone  the  imperious  dame  would  have 
triumphed  against  her.     Proof  perhaps  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  until  this  moment,  she  never  had 
so  triumphed.     But  Gwen  had  had  hope  on  her 
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side  before.  It  was  of  the  extinction  of  this 
that  her  mother  had  convinced  her,  and  Gwen 
laid  down  her  arms.  The  barren  crags  rose 
steep  and  sharp  before  her,  peaked  with  ice, 
and  no  hand  in  hers, — it  was  this,  clearly  seen 
by  a  lightning  flash,  that  had  quelled  Gwen. 

The  major  did  come  again  before  he  left 
Winwold,  and  was  treated  with  much  consid- 
eration by  the  '  Five  Gables '  household.  Op- 
portunity was  given  him  of  studying  closely  and 
at  leisure  G wen's  particular  style  of  beauty,  and 
of  confiding  to  her  all  the  sighs  and  pretty 
desperations  that  a  disappointed  man  is  impelled 
to  confide  to  a  fair  and  staid  young  woman.  Of 
course  he  was  far  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
make  any  reference  to  Gwen's  own  discomfiture, 
but  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  it  sharpened 
his  interest  in  her  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Major  Kennet's  sentimental  experiences  had 
awakened  sympathies  not  before  suspected  by 
him.  Of  course  he  had  fluttered  round  pretty 
women  ever  since  he  had  put  on  trousers,  but 
now  he  had  a  serious  incHnation  to  more  than 
flutter.     He  felt  suddenly  capable  of  enfolding 
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them  all  in  his  capacious  bosom,  and  extracting 
from  their  tender  hearts  such  consolation  for  his 
woes  as  each  and  all  could  give.  The  real  value 
of  women  he  deemed  he  had  never  known 
before.  Yes,  he  admitted,  he  had  treated  them 
lightlj,  irreverently.  Once,  as  he  was  shaving, 
(when  most  of  his  meditation  was  done,)  it 
flashed  over  him  how  deuced  odd  it  Avas  that 
the  devilish  treatment  of  one  woman  could  thus 
overturn  a  v/hole  lifetime's  estimate  of  the  sex, 
and  in  its  favour,  too !  But  it  was  not  in  the 
major's  nature  to  follow  the  matter  further. 

Since  he  had  fled  from  Mrs.  Chatwin,  a  con- 
viction had  steadily  grown  on  him  that,  none 
the  less,  married  he  must  be.  He  contested  the 
point  long,  for  the  major  had  his  pride,  but  it 
was  to  no  purpose.  His  imagination  was  dis- 
turbed, and  visions  of  beautiful  women  thronged 
his  bachelor  rooms.  Women  with  a  difference, 
too.  The  theatre  had  comforted  him  formerly, 
but  now  he  could  not  go.  It  gave  him  the  blues, 
he  said,  to  see  those  girls  upon  the  stage* 
Modesty  was  what  he  wanted,  so  completely 
that  he  was  driven   also  from  the  stalls.     He 
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suspected  that  even  society  was  corrupt.  Only 
in  the  meadows  could  absolute  purity  subsist, 
and,  this  was  devilish  odd  too,  only  in  Winwold 
was  this  quality  in  any  genuine  perfection  to  be 
found.  To  Winwold,  therefore,  had  he  once 
again  repaired,  and,  so  far  as  a  day  or  two 
could  prove,  he  was  under  no  sort  of  delusion. 
He  could  unburden  his  bruised  affections,  and, 
to  a  sufterer  like  the  major,  this  meant  very 
much  indeed.  To  have  gone  to  any  lady  in  the 
town,  and  spoken  as  this  sympathetic  matron  of 
the  *  Five  Gables '  permitted  him  to  speak  to 
her,  would  he  not  have  been  inviting  mockery, 
scorn,  and  the  insult  of  every  sparkle  of  refine- 
ment ?     Here  he  found  human  hearts. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  major  that  all  these 
confidences  were  in  reality  poured  into  the 
shadowy  bosom  of  Laura  ;  that  it  was  the  tender 
shades  of  that  deceiver  with  which  he  constantly 
coquetted.  He  would  have  resented  such  an 
insinuation  in  no  uncertain  language.  Her  had 
he  not  damned,  and  how  in  the  name  of  all 
manly  honour  could  she  concern  him  further  ? 
Now,  had  you  taxed  him  with  Gwendoline,  it 
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is  just  possible  that  he  would  have  eyed  you 
silently.  That  would  require  further  reflection. 
Only  the  day  before  had  he  confronted  what  he 
knew  might  be  a  vulgar  construction  of  Mrs. 
Hascard's  friendship.  Trying  to  nab  Jnm,  was 
she?  Well,  was  there  not  after  all  a  hidden 
compliment  even  in  a  design  of  that  sort,  at 
any  rate  when  such  a  girl  as  Gwendoline  was 
the  bait  adopted  ?  In  conclusion,  Major  Ken- 
net  would  Hke  to  see  the  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  could  persuade  him  that  he  was  other  than 
a  free  agent ;  that  in  this  as  in  anything  under 
heaven  he  should  not  do,  and  do  only  what  his 
masculine  inclination  prompted. 

The  more  he  went  to  the  '  Five  Gables '  the 
more  he  wanted  to  go,  as  Galbraith  for  the  few 
days  he  was  with  his  uncle  shrewdly  detected. 
The  major  came  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  poet  was  going  abroad.  Galbraith 
went,  and  the  major's  week  was  prolonged  to 
^ve.     Ultimately  Owen  got  this  note  : 

'  My  dear  Boy, 

'  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  en- 
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gaged  to  Gwen.  Congratulate  me  in  champagae. 
We  shall  be  married  before  Christmas,  but  if 
you  are  down  here  don't  say  anything  about  it 
until  Mrs.  H.  mentions  it  to  you. 

^  Yours, 

'  0.  P.  K.' 

'A  lunatic— two  lunatics!'  commented  the 
poet,  as  he  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire. 

Galbraith  had  watched  the  sentimental  de- 
velopments around  him  with  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  surprise.  In  view  of  his  enthusiastic 
estimate  of  Mrs.  Chatwin,  which  her  frank  social 
intercourse  with  him  had  enabled  him  to  con- 
firm, he  was  at  a  loss  to  couple  her  with  Carr. 
In  his  more  or  less  intimate  communion  with 
Carr,  now  for  a  considerable  time,  he  had,  as 
he  thought,  detected  in  him  the  alloy  of  the 
antique  ethical  mind,  the  Dagon  of  estimable 
stock-brokers  and  brewers,  the  element  of 
putrefaction  in  civiHzed  life ;  the  steady  con- 
sideration of  which  was  the  only  source  of  in- 
temperate emotion  still  remaining  to  Owen. 
The   accepted  intimacy   with   Carr   could    but 
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argue  the  supposition  of  his  freedom  from  such 
contagion ;  the  discovery  of  a  false  estimate 
but  involve  vituperative  repudiation  of  the 
delinquent. 

So  far  as  Carr  personally  was  implicated,  this 
course  would  have  offered  no  difficulty  to  the 
poet.  But  this  recent  astounding  develop- 
ment wholly  altered  the  aspect  of  aifairs.  Gal- 
braith  had  been  interested  in  Laura,  since  his 
first  examination  of  her  features  on  the  canvas 
of  Mr.  Lindred.  Personal  intercourse  had  in- 
tensified this  interest  a  thousand-fold.  This 
inexplicable  interposition  of  Carr  presented  a 
novel  and  unexpected  feature,  which  Galbraith 
wished  with  curiosity  to  watch.  He  had  natur- 
ally certain  preconceptions  on  the  subject 
which  he  left  time  to  put  to  the  test.  Mean- 
while, he  would  breath  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sane. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  the  following  April  before  Carr  and  bis 
wife  were  again  at  Kingcombe.  All  the  inter- 
vening months  had  been  spent  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent. 

For  that  period  even  Theodore  Carr  is  en- 
titled to  '  a  privacy  of  glorious  light,'  if  I  may 
so  transfer  the  poet's  application  to  quite  another 
kind  of  soaring.  Wholly  transcendent  had  the 
experience  been  for  him,  and  he  had  abandoned 
himself  to  it  with  all  the  spiritual  vigour,  all  the 
intensity  of  idealism,  of  his  most  buoyant  days. 
Not  until  he  set  foot  again  upon  the  Winwold 
soil  did  he  for  one  moment  suspect  that  the 
ehxir  was  evanescent,  that  only  the  precious 
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goblet  was  durable.     Then  Carr  did  awaken  to        /( 
his  number  in  the  common  lot. 

But  he  awakened  to  it  placidly,  as  one 
awakens  from  a  dream  to  the  rays  of  the  actual 
sun,  and  not  as  one  who  blinks,  dreading  the 
light.  If  elixir  had  been  his  draught,  and 
evanescent,  it  at  least  had  not  been  poison. 
The  goblet  remained  with  him,  neither  broken 
nor  cast  away.  The  transformation,  if  such 
there  were,  he  knew  to  be  wholly  in  himself. 

By  his  marriage  with  Laura,  and  all  the 
spiritual  exaltation  that  it  had  brought,  Theo- 
dore had  achieved  himself,  had  attained  the 
highest  imaginative  point  that  nature  had 
destined  to  his  individual  soul.  This  destiny 
achieved,  this  militant  ego  once  allayed,  Carr 
was  to  find  that  he  was  exclusively  an  indivi- 
dual no  longer,  in  effect  if  not  to  the  analytic 
sense. 

The  actual  turning  point  in  the  continental 
experience  was  significant.  After  wandering 
leisurely  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  the 
cities  of  Italy,  they  had  paused  in  Rome. 
Laura's  vivacious  zeal  for  all  culture  and  all 
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life  had  stimulated  Carr  to  a  degree  that  eveu 
he  had  not  before  suspected.  The  artistic  and 
dramatic  whether  in  nature,  art,  or  hfe  had 
been  all  their  care,  and  they  had  the  fullest 
means  of  ministering  to  their  royal  wants. 
Even  Laura  had  attained  a  far  loftier  summit 
than  ever  her  widowed  fancy  had  pictured. 
Unsuspected  depths  in  her  had  been  revealed, — 
unsuspected  needs. 

It  was  in  such  mood,  raised  to  a  complex 
fervour  of  exaltation  by  a  stately  religious 
ceremonial,  that  Theodore  one  day  stood  alone 
upon  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  He  rested  against 
a  column,  inhaling  the  natural  atmosphere,  and 
watching  the  human  stream  flow  past  him. 
Knowing  nothing  of  months  or  seasons,  or  of 
any  such  artificial  divisions  of  time,  suddenly  a 
musical  voice  from  but  a  few  steps  behind  him 
assailed  his  ear  with  the  exclamation — 


Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  tliat  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaflBnch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England — now  !' 

VOL.  11.  M 
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The  voice,  though  sweet,  assumed  a  note  of 
raillery,  and  Carr  heard  laughter  behind  him. 
He  stood  motionless. 

'  Go  on,  Kat,'  said  one.  '  It  does  one 
good.' 

'  Yes,  go  on,'  added  others.  And  the  girl 
recited  the  rest  of  the  lines. 

Never  had  the  words  moved  Theodore  as 
now.  The  effect  he  recognized,  but  did  not 
pretend  immediately  to  understand.  He  glanced 
at  the  reciter  as  she  passed  with  her  party,  and 
then  Carr,  with  the  last  lines  vibrating  in  his 
soul,  hurried  on  his  way. 

'  And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  !' 

Laura  was  reading  a  letter  when  Carr  came 
in  to  her,  and  with  heedless  enthusiasm  narrated 
his  experience.     She  regarded  him  calmly. 

'  Remarkably  apt,'  said  she,  with  no  particular 
fervour.  '  You  might  well  feel  it  a  breath  of 
air  after  the  stifling  atmosphere.  There  is  some- 
thing unwholesome,  after  all,  in  those  religious 
spectacles.' 
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'  Undoubtedly,'  said  Garr,  walking  about 
pensively ;  '  but  isn't  there  something  equally 
emotional  in  the  contrasted  picture  V 

'  Emotional,  perhaps,  but  not  hysterical.  One 
has  a  rational  affection  for  familiar  scenes,  of 
course.' 

This  hardly  satisfied  Oarr's  mood. 

'  The  depths  of  affection  being  merely  a 
matter  of  temperament,  you  think  V 

'And  of  intelhgence.  I  distrust  excess  of 
any  kind  ;  intellect  is  the  only  safeguard.  Take 
my  childhood,  for  instance.  Did  I  not  make  a 
conspicuous  fool  of  myself  ?  Did  I  deserve  to 
escape  so  easily  ?' 

'  On  the  other  hand,'  smiled  Carr,  '  if  1  had 
been  less  excessive,  should  I  have  arrived  at 
this?' 

'  I  have  told  you  before  that  you  are  the 
flagrant  exception.  But  what  would  you  be 
without  your  intellect  ?  Probably  a  Methodist 
preacher.' 

Carr  burst  into  noisy  laughter,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dismissed. 

That  evening,  however,  it  re-appeared,  and, 

^i  2 
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ia  response  to  something  her  husband  had  said, 
Laura  dogmatically  announced  : 

'  Irrational  zeal  is  propagandism,  and  you 
will,  I  suppose,  admit  that  that  is — the  dickens/ 

'  Then  how  do  you  explain  the  poets?' 

'  By  the  small  reservation  of  genius,  which  is 
a  law  unto  itself:  the  only  medium  wherein  zeal 
and  reason  blend.' 

'  I  suppose  you  are  right,'  mused  Carr  ;  '  but 
you  demolish  all  the  old  conceptions.' 

*  Do  you  know  regret  at  that  V  asked  Laura, 
rather  sharply.  '  Since  you  are  in  for  Browning, 
do  not  forget, — 

'  " this  is  the  old  woe  o'  the  world ; 

Tune  to  whose  rise  and  fall  we  live  and  die. 
Rise  with  it,  then  !     Rejoice  that  man  is  hurled 

From  change  to  change  unceasingly, 
His  soul's  wings  never  furled  !"  ' 

Carr  acquiesced.  It  was  two  days  later  that 
he  proposed  they  should  return  to  Kingcombe. 
They  reached  home  at  night,  but  the  fragrant 
breeze  which  whispered  through  the  fir-trees  as 
Theodore  looked  out  upon  the  stars  at  once 
brought  the  mystic  message  to  him  which 
succeeding  days  were  rapidly  to  confirm. 
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Laura  had  understood  that  the  return  was  to 
be  temporary,  still  as  week  after  week  went  by 
Carr  gave  no  hint  at  their  resuming  travel. 
Some  modification  in  her  husband  restrained 
Laura,  too,  at  this  time  from  taking  the  initia- 
tive, so  they  gradually  relapsed  into  their  former 
mode  of  life— save  that  '  nothing  can  be  as  it 
has  been  before.' 

Both  Mr.  Lindred  and  Galbraith  chanced  to 
be  at  Winwold  upon  Carr's  return,  so  that  con- 
genial social  intercourse  was  not  wholly  want- 
ing. But,  if  this  proved  to  be  sufficient  in 
quantity  for  Theodore,  Laura  soon  found  it 
wholly  inadequate.  Her  active  disposition  de- 
manded the  *  change  to  change  unceasingly  '  for 
its  full  health,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  she  began  to  experience  rather  more  than 
occasional  fits  of  ennuL  The  eff'ect  of  marriage 
upon  the  husband  and  wife  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  diametrically  opposite,  bringing  to  maturity 
no  doubt  the  latent  divergent  nature  in  each. 
The  supreme  calm  which  Theodore  found  to 
signalize  his  re-establishment  at  Winwold  was 
but  the  tacit  triumph  of  his  emotional,  that  is, 
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religious,  over  his  artistic,  sense.  The  latter  in 
Carr  had  expanded  its  petals  to  the  sun,  vaunt- 
ed its  hour  bravely,  and  collapsed,  possibly  to 
give  way  to  fruit,  according  to  its  kind.  Laura, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  found  her  imaginative 
petals  expand  to  a  bravery  of  hue  that  she  had 
not  hitherto  suspected,  but  not  collapse.  The 
blossom  which  imperceptibly  faded  was  smo- 
thered by  the  wealth  of  bloom  perpetually 
ready  to  take  its  place.  Whether  it  was  to  bear 
fruit  or  was  sterile,  Laura  did  not  pause  to  ex- 
amine. It  was  the  bloom  which  was  the  final 
cause  to  her  idea,  and  in  which  alone  her  ima- 
gination dwelt.  If  at  any  moment  they  got  so 
far  as  conscious  examination,  (which  we  may 
suppose  in  these  days  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  escape,)  what  Carr  deemed  progress  was  re- 
trograde to  the  eyes  of  Laura  ;  what  to  her 
was  infinitely  aspirant  became  to  him  but  aim- 
less fluttering  around  a  point.  Still,  Laura  at 
any  rate  had  her  fund  of  unimpaired  humour. 

Tims  it  came  that  Carr  favoured  the  society 
of  Lindred,  and  all  that  it  implied  ;  Laura  that 
of  Galbraith. 
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'  You  are  as  regular  and  placid  as  the  tides,' 
said  CaiT  one  day,  as  he  entered  the  studio  to 
find  the  artist  at  his  work,  in  an  atmosphere 
which  seemed  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
repose  now  so  grateful  to  Theodore.  '  What  a 
thing  it  is  to  have  work  which  is  an  end  in 
itself!' 

'  Carr,  it  is  the  only  thing,'  replied  Lindred, 
with  more  than  his  accustomed  gravity, — his 
gaze  never  having  for  a  moment  been  removed 
from  the  pageant  at  Kingcombe. 

'  "  Wie  das  Gestirn, 
Ohne  Hast, 
Aber  ohne  Rast, 
Drelie  sicli  jeder 
Um  die  eigne  Last?"  ' 

'  Yoli  have  quoted  that  before,'  smiled  Carr. 
*  It  is  now  imprinted  for  me  in  the  stars.' 

Lindred  drew  him  into  lighter  topics,  but  on 
this  occasion  Carr  did  not  stay  long.  It  was  a 
brilliant  day,  and  he  wandered  over  the  hills 
just  as  he  had  done  in  former  days,  except  that 
his  step  was  measured,  his  eye  serene. 

He  went  farther  than  he  thought,  and  ulti- 
mately looked  down  upon  the  tract  which  had 
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been  appropriated  to  Vivian's  industrial  enter- 
prise. A  feeling  of  impatience  at  the  incon- 
gruity passed  over  him,  and  he  turned  his  steps 
downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  works.  Some- 
thing ignoble,  contemptible,  was  revealed  to 
Carr  in  this  struggle  with  natural  things.  He 
was  conscious  of  positive  resentment  at  the 
artificial  usurpation,  all  his  soul  attuned  to  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  life.  Theodore  had  never 
yet  been  to  see  what  Vivian  had  done,  now  he 
resolved  to  inspect  it.  He  strode  down  the  slope 
with  increased  determination,  but  at  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  path,  where  it  threaded  some  hazel 
busheSj  he  suddenly  confronted  Vivian  himself, 
ascending  as  it  might  have  seemed,  in  a  mood 
resembling  Carr's  own.  Each  face  showed  its 
surprise,  and  Theodore  laughed. 

'  I  have  never  been  down  yet,'  exclaimed  he, 
'  so  I  thought  I  would  take  the  opportunity  .  .  . 
Nothing  wrong  r 

Vivian  was  not  clever  at  hiding  any  discom- 
posure, and  just  now  he  had  been  taken  so 
utterly  unawares. 

'No,  no,  nothing  really  wrong.     You,  at  any 
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rate,  have  sense,  Carr,  and  know  that  a  fortune 
can't  be  made  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  that  in- 
fernal major,  and  now  even  the  rascal  Hascard, 
is  clamouring  for  his  money  out  of  a  concern 
which  hasn't  so  much  as  started.' 

'  Pay  them  out,'  said  Carr,  abruptly,  and  in  a 
tone  which  might  have  implied  contempt. 

'  Well,  hang  it,  you  see ' 

'  How  much  do  they  want  ?' 

'-  A  paltry  thousand  each.' 

'  You  shall  have  it  to-morrow,  and  you  can 
add  it  on  to  my  share  of  the  capital.' 

'But,  my  dear  fellow,'  cried  Vivian,  in  sur- 
prise, standing  to  behold  this  inexhaustible 
brother-in-law,  '  do  you  think  I  am  comfortable 
under  all ' 

'  What  is  there  to  be  uncomfortable  about  V 
interposed  Carr,  lightly,  turning  to  reascend  the 
path  by  which  he  had  come. 

'  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about  the  interest  on  the  timber ' 

'  Interest  on  the  timber  !'  Theodore  laughed 
openly  this  time.  *  Why,  I  bought  that  for 
Laura  ;  I  should  have  thought  you  understood 
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that.  She  dechnes  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,'  he  went  on,  quickly, — '  says  it  must  go 
Avith  the  estate,  and  so  on, — so  you'll  have  to 
accept  it  from  her,  that's  all.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  She  shall  send  the  deed  to  you, 
and  you  can  burn  it.' 

CaiT  resisted  all  persuasion  to  go  to  the  Hall, 
and  they  presently  parted.  Carr  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  his  disclaimer  of  any  sense  of  muni- 
ficence over  these  transactions.  A  certain  glow 
of  triumphant  satisfaction  had  attended  his 
original  acquisition  of  the  timber,  but,  like  much 
else  characteristic  of  those  days,  all  such  feeling 
was  now  dead  in  him.  That  the  trees  were 
rescued,  on  his  walk  back,  he  knew  to  be  a 
source  of  profound  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  so,  he  did  not  give 
even  a  passing  thought.  Other  reflections  pos- 
sessed him  on  this  occasion. 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced  when  Theo- 
dore reached  Kingcombe.  As  he  crossed  the 
hall,  he  heard  Galbraith's  voice  in  animated  de- 
clamation  in   tbe   drawing-room,   the   door   of 
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which  was  widely  ajar.  But,  despite  a  momen- 
tary feeling  of  irritation  at  the  sound,  he  en- 
tered, and  greeted  the  poet  with  his  usual 
cordiality. 

'Have  you  booked  for  Naples,  dear?'  cried 
Laura,  in  a  tone  too  airy  for  her  husband's 
humour. 

He  calmly  shook  his  head,  and  let  his  eyes 
fall  upon  the  sumptuous  photographs  display- 
ed upon  a  table,  and  which  were  a  frequent 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  conversation  to  his 
wife  and  Galbraith,  to  Theodore  himself  less  and 
less  frequently. 

'  I  was  rather  impressed  with  the  satisfaction 
of  being  at  home,'  he  said,  complacently. 

Calmly  as  it  was  uttered,  the  sentiment  fell  as 
a  bomb  of  commonplace  amidst  the  dialogue 
which  it  interrupted,  and  an  inevitable  silence 
followed,  which  Carr  himself  promptly  broke. 

'  What  led  you  to  take  a  house  in  Winwold, 
Galbraith?'  asked  he,  laughing. 

'  The  need  of  artistic  repose  occasionally,'  was 
the  poet's  equally  prompt  reply. 
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*  Exactly.  It  is  essential,  isn't  it  ?  But  why 
only  occasionally  V 

'Because  the  imagination  must  be  fed  by 
action,  too,  sometimes.' 

'  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  a  productive  imagin- 
ation must  be,  when,  at  any  rate,  it  concerns 
itself  with  active  life.' 

' Can  it  have  any  other  concern?  What  other 
index  has  it  to  the  reflective  V 

'  That  of  course  means  that  you  are  interested 
exclusively  in  the  active,  dramatically.  But 
there  is  surely  a  reflective  instinct  in  human 
nature  V 

'  Undoubtedly,  correlative  to  the  active.' 

'  That  is,  I  suppose,  the  whole  point  at  issue,' 
said  Carr,  as  though  something  were  presented 
afresh  to  him.  '  Might  not  another  imagination 
consider  the  active  as  correlative  to  the  passive  ? 
You  would  judge  the  depths  from  the  constant 
ripple  on  the  surface,  and  base  your  intellect- 
ual theories  on  the  latter.  Why  not  reverse 
matters,  and  look  out  upon  the  changeable 
from  the   serene  tranquillity  beneath  ? — try  to 
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bring  them  into  some  harmony  with  the  general 
flow  of  the  tide  V 

*  Simply  because  such  depths  afford  no  stand- 
ing ground,  they  are  bottomless,  and  the  human 
intellect  has  invariably  been  drowned  in  them.' 

'  But  is  it  conceivable  that  so  complex  a 
machine  as  the  aggregate  human  life  can  con- 
tinue to  work  rationally,  nay,  even  securely, 
without  any  standard  of  criticism  whereby  to 
test  it?' 

Carr  betrayed  rather  too  much  of  his  emotional 
fervour  in  putting  the  question. 

'  The  laAvs,  at  any  rate,  preserve  us  partially 
from  burglary  and  murder,'  laughed  Galbraith. 

'  Ay,  but  human  life  is  more  than  a  laughing- 
matter,'  returned  Theodore.  '  When  the  driver 
has  got  his  engine  up  to  seventy  miles  an  hour, 
does  he  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  with  the  assur- 
ance that  she  will  unerringly  evolve  the  remainder 
of  her  journey  ?  If  we  once  awake  the  artificial 
demon  in  our  life,  be  assured  that  we  require  all 
our  wits  to  look  after  his  antics  and  see  in  what 
direction  he  will  apply  them.     But  do  excuse 
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me/  continued  Carr,  suddenly  turning  his  serious 
tone  into  a  laugh.  '  I  did  not  come  in  to  preach 
to  you.  I  must  just  go  and  scribble  a  note  to 
Vivian.^ 

Therewith  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

In  his  study,  Carr  walked  to  and  fro  for  some 
time  reflectively.  This  was  the  first  time  since 
his  return  to  Kingcombe  that  he  had  lost  con- 
trol of  himself,  the  first  display  he  had  made  of 
his  inner  workings  to  his  wife,  to  say  nothing  of 
Galbraith.  At  first  he  regretted  the  occurrence, 
feeling  it  a  betrayal  of  a  breach  of  domestic 
harmony  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  but  a 
little  meditation  brought  an  altered  attitude. 
That  his  wife  had,  must  have,  discerned  some 
change  in  him  he  knew.  He  had  been  unable 
to  approach  such  matters  when  alone  with  her, 
and  yet  approached  they  must  inevitably  be,  if 
their  life  was  not  to  drift  into  the  commonplace 
incompatibility  which  regulated  ordinary  mar- 
riages. Ultimately,  therefore,  he  was  glad  the 
opportunity  had  occurred.  He  felt  no  humilia- 
tion ;  no  suspicion  of  diminished  affection  for 
Laura  ;  no  breach  in  the  repose  of  his  own  soul. 
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Having  attained  this  satisfactory  footing,  he  sat 
down  to  write  : 

'  Dear  Vivian, 

'  Here  is  the  deed  relating  to  the 
timber,  which  burn  forthwith.  I  gathered  from 
our  few  words  this  afternoon,  wliether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  clay  scheme  is  not  particularly 
promising.  In  this  case  I  have  the  less  scruple 
in  bringing  forward  an  idea  which  has  haunted 
me  for  some  time,  namely,  that  we  should  de- 
molish the  works  altogether,  and  restore  the 
ground  as  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  its  original 
condition.  Apart  from  the  outlay  which  this 
Avould  involve,  will  you  let  me  know  what 
sum  you  would  consider  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  abandonment  of  an  enterprise 
from  which  I  know  you  hoped  so  much.  Don't 
let  us  have  any  ceremony  about  it,  for  the  kind- 
ness would  unquestionably  be  on  your  side  in 
permitting  a  sacrifice  which  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
mine  very  much  desires. 

'  I  also  enclose  a  cheque  for  the  two  thousand. 
*  Always  yours,  '  T.  C 
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Then  Carr  went  out,  and,  finding  Galbraith 
on  the  point  of  departure,  insisted  upon  his 
remaining  to  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ELEMENTS. 

The  love  which  is  a  faculty,  or  a  need,  in  simpler 
natures  formed  no  constitutent  part  of  Laura's 
complex  temperament.  For  the  first  few  months 
of  her  marriage,  she  thought  that  she  had 
glimpses  of  a  quality  abstractly  familiar  to 
her,  but  such  glimpses  passed,  and  the  mo- 
mentary emotions  which  they  gave  rise  to  flitted 
without  leaving  any  permanent  impression  be- 
hind. It  is  not  likely  therefore  that  her  husband's 
remarkable  development  could  proceed  without 
private  reflection  on  Laura's  part.  If  disap- 
pointment or  annoyance  had  been  induced  by 
such,  her  feelings  were  screened  with  marked 
success. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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It  is  true,  Carr's  own  behaviour  invited  no 
display  from  her.  So  extremely  self-conscious 
was  he,  that  he  would  have  been  incapable  of 
ever  so  distantly  reflecting  his  own  subjective 
growth  upon  an  individual  with  whom  he  was 
even  in  familiar  contact.  Candour  does  not 
often  accompany  self-consciousness.  Under  the 
impression  that  he  was  promoting  his  wife's 
freedom  of  action,  he  withheld  all  explanation 
of  his  erratic  conduct,  refrained  from  all  talk 
which  might  lead  to  fundamental  axioms  of 
existence.  Explanations  may  have  seemed  im- 
possible to  him  in  his  partial  intellectual  de- 
velopment, but  this  can  only  have  argued  the 
incapability  of  expression  in  himself,  since  the 
particular  temperament,  of  which  his  was  a  hum- 
ble example,  is  not  unfamiliar  to  students  of  the 
human  mind,  from  the  time  of  St.  Cuthbert  or 
St.  Francis  down  to  that  of  Rousseau  and 
Senancour. 

He  talked  but  little  to-night  in  the  course  of 
dinner,  and,  soon  after  rising  from  the  table, 
some  pretext  took  him  to  his  study.  A  glance 
or  two  exchanged  between  Galbraith  and  Laura, 
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as  they  talked  alone  again,  suggested  a  back- 
ground of  thought  in  common,  upon  Avhich 
ultimately  reserve  was  abandoned. 

'  May  we  have  some  music  V  asked  the  poet. 

'Not  to-night,'  was  the  decisive  reply.  '  You 
remember  George  Sand's  remarks  upon  la  vie 
primitive — did  you  ever  feel  the  aspiration  to  a 
rural  life  which  she  proclaims  common  to  all 
enlightened  beings  ?' 

'I  believe  I  did  in  boyhood,  but  not  since. 
It  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  scientific  habit 
of  mind.  To  retain  it  you  have  absolutely  to 
repudiate  so  much  which  your  reason  at  the 
same  time  compels  you  to  admit.' 

'  Ha,  you  think  so  !' 

*  It  might  be  associated  with  a  strong  dog- 
matic reHgion,  but  difficult  to  imagine  othei'- 
wise  ;  don't  you  think  that  V 

Laura  was  silent.     He  went  on  : 

'  The  nature  of  kings  who  relinquished  their 
sceptre  and  the  world  to  withdraw  into  mon- 
astic seclusion  may,  of  course,  reappear  in  in- 
dividual cases  in  our  world,  but  it  would  strike 
one  as  an  odd  anachronism,  if  I  may  so  use  the 

N  2 
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word,  and  I  am  afraid  excite  contempt.  I  have 
a  friend  who  perpetually  oscillates  between 
Browning  and  Wordsworth,  from  Wordsworth 
to  Browning  again,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  his  moods  to  the  state  of  his  digestion 
and  of  his  banking-account.  Such  natural  causes 
must,  I  think,  explain  manifestations  of  the  kind 
now-a-days.' 

Laura  laughed  merrily. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  is  too  easy  a  dismissal  of 
the  question,'  said  she.  '  It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  the  all-huts  are  mightily  prevalent 
just  now,  and  upon  such  the  conditions  of  con- 
temporary life  must  weigh  seriously.  If  they 
do  not  advance  to  universal  suicide,  one  can 
well  imagine  some  preposterous  re-action  in 
favour  of  any  absurd  fanaticism.  Numbers 
carry  the  day,  you  know.  It  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  feel  the  necessity  of  country 
conditions  as  a  mere  tonic,  and  take  them. 
What  if  the  millions  to  whom  grass  is  an  im- 
possibility realized  the  same  need,  not  only  as  a 
commercial  outlet,  but  as  an  emotional  one, — 
couldn't    they   demolish   industrial   civilization 
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and    our   intellectual    leisure    in    a    moment  V 

*  I  suppose  they  might,'  said  Galbraith,  lightly, 
*  but  all  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. People  in  general  don't  feel  the  need  of 
the  fields ;  they  are  only  too  glad  to  leave  them 
even  upon  the  gross  terms  at  present  available.' 

'I  believe  so,'  was  Laura's  reflective  com- 
ment. *  Still,  you  have  to  admit  that  our  con- 
temporary life  is  uncommonly  like  that  of 
skaters  on  thin  ice.  You  get  on  well  enough 
so  long  as  you  skate  away  at  full  speed,  but 
pause  to  see  if  the  ice  is  really  thin  or  trans- 
parent, and  then ' 

Laura's  beautiful  and  expressive  eyes  com- 
pleted the  sentence  to  Owen's  silently,  causing 
a  thrill  through  the  system  of  the  latter. 

'  Certainly,'  smiled  he  ;  *  such  are  the  terms  of 
our  hfe  here.     So  skate  away,  say  L' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  said  Laura,  walking  to 
some  object  across  the  room. 

But  her  husband's  attitude  undoubtedly  in- 
spired reflection  in  Laura.  She  had  herself 
taken  critical  action  in  early  life  upon  what 
may    be    called  the    fundamental   impulses    of 
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human  nature,  and  had  admitted  their  im- 
practicabiHty  at  the  present  day.  Still  the 
lesson  remained  with  her,  and  would  not  allow 
singular  conduct  in  another  to  be  necessarily 
disposed  of  by  such  conventional  terms  as 
eccentricity  or  fatuity.  She  knew  Carr  for  a 
man  of  some  imaginative  insight,  and  for  an 
idealist  of  almost  ludicrous  earnestness,  there- 
fore had  she  some  curiosity  in  searching  for  the 
moving  principle  of  his  development,  however 
much  she  may  have  wished  it  away  from  him. 

As  he  entered  at  the  moment,  his  face  re- 
ceived her  immediate  attention,  but  she  habitu- 
ally put  on  a  veil  of  jocularity. 

Galbraith  felt  definite  contempt  for  the  man, 
deeming  his  individuality  intelligible  as  a 
literary  speculation,  but  wholly  imbecile  as  a 
contemporary  existence.  Owen  was  not  at  all 
tolerant  of  the  prophets  of  any  denomination. 
Very  soon  he  took  his  departure. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  predicament,  the  poet 
knew  real  anger  as  he  crossed  the  meadows  on 
his  way  to  Winwold.  The  personality  of  Laura 
had  acquired  some  supremacy  over  his  imagina- 
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tioii,  and  an  inartistic  presentment  of  her  was 
irksome  to  him.  To  contemplate  her  as  the 
complement  of  such  an  absurdity  as  Carr  was 
even  exasperating.  Owen  persuaded  himself 
that  Theodore's  development  was  by  no  means 
so  unexpected  to  him  as  others  affected  to  find 
it, — the  only  variation  being  that  he  had  looked 
for  the  original  departure  by  way  of  method- 
ism,  primitive  or  otherwise,  instead  of  this 
affected  by-path  of  primeval  philosophy.  The 
coarse  standards  of  practical  life  sufficed  Gal- 
braith,  poet  though  he  was  by  editors  pro- 
nounced to  be. 

The  evening  which  he  had  just  spent  brought 
the  subject  radically  before  him  for  review,  and 
he  was  still  reviewing  it  with  a  volume  on  a 
level  with  his  eyes  as  he  lay  in  an  arm-chair  in 
the  small  hours. 

Inevitably,  too,  the  situation  brought  Owen 
into  contrast  with  her  husband  in  Laura's  mind, 
perhaps  not  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  but  the  lady's  estimate  remained  purely 
intellectual.  Sexual  problems,  save  as  they 
exercised  conventional  sway  over  daily  action. 
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had  never  engaged  her.  It  was  probably  a 
serious  deficiency  in  Laura's  constitution.  She 
never  was,  as  is  now  her  sex's  commonplace 
right  to  be,  ivre  d' amour ;  nor  ever  likely  to  be. 
Her  unconventional  frankness,  even  familiarity, 
with  Galbraith,  for  instance,  was  the  strongest 
indication  of  her  attitude,  however  likely  by 
the  otherwise-minded  to  be  construed.  It  was 
for  the  intellectual,  the  freely  imaginative,  life 
that  Laura  had  aimed,  and  this  of  course  of 
necessity  ignored  the  qualification  of  sex,  if 
especially  the  disadvantages  of  it.  For  the  one 
imaginative  deficiency  referred  to,  probably 
Laura  had  her  unsophisticated  girlhood  to 
thank  or  to  revile. 

*  Do  you  really  wish  to  go  to  Naples,  dear  ?' 
asked  Carr  of  his  wife,  when  they  were  alone, 
after  Galbraith  had  gone. 

'  Oh,  dear  no,'  cried  she,  lightly,  in  no  mood 
for  asking  or  hinting  favours;  adding  jocularly, 
*  Shouldn't  I  go  if  I  did  V 

The  case  was  unanswerable,  so  Theodore 
laughed  too,  but  seemed  at  once  to  snatch  a 
thought  from  it. 
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'  Yon  would  act  thus  independently,  if 
necessary  V 

'Undoubtedly  I  should.  Would  you  have 
questioned  itT 

'  Not  in  your  case,  but ' 

*ln  your  own?'  interrupted  Laura,  more 
seriously  than  was  to  be  expected. 

*  I  fear  I  should  have  some  hesitation.' 

*  What,  do  you  feel  your  freedom  curbed  by 
the  bond  of  matrimony  V 

Laura's  tone  might  mean  many  things.  Carr 
was  not  collected  enough  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  meanings. 

'  No,  by  the  bond  of  love,'  he  said,  calmly. 

And  his  wife  blushed  with  unaccustomed 
deepness.  His  victory  was  legitimate,  and  she 
tacitly  admitted  her  inferiority. 

Carr's  sensitive  nature  felt  the  pang,  but  with 
intuitive  submission  characteristic  of  his  present 
phase  he  caught  the  relative  aspects  of  the  case. 
The  bond  was  his  only ;  she  remained  free. 
Perhaps  he  was  sincere  in  the  bitter  satisfaction 
he  drew  from  it.  At  any  rate,  he  was  awake  to 
the  fact  that  enough  of  contribution  from  others 
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was  involved  in  his  progressive  history,  and 
might  not  unwillingly  discover  that  here  at 
least  was  to  be  no  addition. 

'  Laura,  1  would  not  have  you  bound,'  con- 
tinued Theodore,  hurriedly,  '  I  am  not  worth 
the  bondage  of  any  woman,  of  any  creature.  I 
have  stumbled  on  from  one  nightmare  to  another, 
blighting  all  within  my  path.  I  ought  to  have 
stumbled  on  to  the  end  alone.' 

'  This  is  surely  unnecessary,'  returned  his  wife^ 
with  impatience,  if  nothing  harsher,  in  her  tone. 
'  Happily  we  have  common  intelligence  to  work 
upon.' 

*  Happily  we  have,'  said  Carr,  altering 
immediately,  and  they  passed  to  something" 
else. 

Laura  regretted  this  passage  between  them 
afterwards,  for  she  appeared  to  herself  to  have 
taken  a  part  which  was  undignified.  She 
wondered  whether  it  should  be  recalled,  and 
how. 

Theodore  found  his  calm  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  occurrence,  and  was  once  more  thrust 
back  upon  his  elementary  resources.     When  he 
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caught  a  vivid  glimpse,  as  now,  of  the  tragical 
disorder  of  his  life, — of  its  frustrate  aims  and 
hopes, — its  blighting  effect  upon  all  others  in- 
volved in  it, — dejection  was  inevitable.  Once 
assailed  bj  melancholy,  and  the  lives  of  old 
Saloway  and  Emily  came  upon  him  in  lurid 
brilliance.  How  was  any  life  of  his  own,  he 
would  ask,  to  be  built  upon  so  corrupt  a 
foundation?  What  was  the  whole  world  to 
him  so  long  as  this  canker  was  eating  away  his 
heart?  They  in  reality  were  still  the  key  to  his 
whole  soul.  In  his  behaviour  to  them  he,  at 
such  times,  saw  all  his  own  frustration  to  lie.  Of 
an  inordinately  religious  temperament,  he  had 
persistently  thought  that  the  methods  of  the 
world  would  suffice  him.  Even  yet  only  by  fits 
did  he  discover  his  error  :  the  remedy  continued 
almost  as  vague  as  it  had  ever  been. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CARR  SPEAKS. 

Work  which  should  be  an  end  in  itself,  such 
was  the  burden  of  Theodore's  reflection  in  these 
days.  All  his  life  hitherto,  work,  (what  had 
passed  in  his  commercial  world  for  work,)  had 
appeared  solely  as  the  means, — irksome  means, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  attainment  of  a  brilliant 
something  to  come  which  would  be  sufficing. 
Carr  had  admittedly  gained  the  summit  of  that 
highest  peak  which  his  imagination  had  reared ; 
had  with  flushed  cheek  and  glittering  eye  be- 
held the  unbroken  horizon  around  him ;  beheld 
and  gazed  at  it,  aud  had  then  lowered  his  eyes. 
Even  to  his  own  astonishment  had  he  discovered 
that,  if  the  next  step  was  by  way  of  descent,  he 
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was  prepared  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
pulse  to  take  it.  He  had  cHmbed  ;  in  that  fact 
alone  seemed  to  repose  the  ashes  of  all  his 
former  ambition.  He  was  not  conscious  of  dis- 
appointment ;  only  convinced  that  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned  he  had  followed  those  means  to 
a  dazzhng  illusion.  This  he  now  attributed  to 
their  disconnection,  utter  incongruity  with  the 
end  to  which  they  were  to  lead  him,  hence  want 
of  substance  in  that  end  when  reached.  To 
make  the  end  real  it  must  merge  completely  in 
the  means  :  in  other  words,  to  Theodore  Carr 
there  must  be  no  end  beyond  the  actual  effort  of 
the  day. 

The  power  of  imaginative  productiveness, 
whether  in  literature  or  art,  would  no  doubt  have 
obviated  this  dilemma.  That  power,  however, 
Carr  knew  to  be  denied  to  him,  and  he  did  not 
allow  a  moment's  dallying  with  a  wish.  That 
his  acquiescence  was  perfectly  genuine  could  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  now  able  to 
watch  Mr.  Lindred  in  the  exercise  of  his  talent 
by  the  hour  together  without  a  tremor  of  dis- 
quiet.     To  emphasize  the  certainty,  Theodore 
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grew  daily  in  the  conviction  that,  given  the 
faculty,  the  execution  even  of  such  work  would 
not  suffice  him. 

Vivian  had  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  Carr's 
incomprehensible  behaviour ;  he  was  only  pro- 
perly and  devoutly  thankful  that  the  fates  had 
sent  such  an  accommodating  fanatic  across  his 
mazy  path,  and  accepted  all  mercies  according- 
ly. At  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the  clay- 
pits  he  jumped,  for  had  he  revealed  half  the 
evidence  he  had  directly  adverse  to  that  enter- 
prise, the  action  of  Major  Kennet  and  Mr.  Has- 
card  would  not  perhaps  have  appeared  so 
insulting  and  intolerable.  Without  much  per- 
suasion he  coDsequently  agreed  to  Carr's  sug- 
gestion, and  the  work  of  winding  up  was 
immediately  engaged  in.  Rid  of  responsibilities 
and  perplexities  for  which  he  was  ludicrously 
unfitted,  and,  moreover,  with  a  considerable 
balance  of  cash  temporarily  in  hand,  the  young 
squire  only  too  gladly  betook  himself  to  the 
serious  and  systematic  assault  upon  the  heiress 
upon  whom  he  had  of  late  cast  a  speculative 
eye,  and  from  which  only  these  foreign  annoy- 
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ances  and  an  empty  pocket  had  so  persistently 
withheld  him. 

In  connection  with  this  work  of  repair,  too. 
Carr  was  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  a  definite 
regeneration.  Hitherto  he  had  rather  parted 
with  his  considerable  sums  to  Vivian  in  a  spirit 
of  proud  indifference.  Theodore  had  enjoyed 
the  sense  of  power  over  the  world  which  the 
possession  of  wealth  imparts.  This  was  now 
changed.  He  expended  the  sums  in  extin- 
guishing the  clay  with  a  definite  sense  of 
philosophical  satisfaction.  Secretly  he  regretted 
that  it  would  not  cost  him  twice  as  much.  It 
was  the  first  hint  at  the  joy  which  might  be 
in  the  mere  act  of  divesting  himself  of  wealth,, 
but  upon  this  occasion  he  did  not  follow  it  far, 
for  his  mind  almost  immediately  became  fully 
occupied  iu  another  way. 

With  infinite  satisfaction  he  went  down  to 
watch  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  de- 
molition. Laura  herself  was  interested,  and 
volunteered  to  accompany  him  to  the  scene. 
Some  hours  were  spent  there  in  animated  direc- 
tion of  the  various  labourers. 
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'  What  a  pity  those  men  have  no  comprehen- 
sion of  what  they  are  doing  !'  exclaimed  Carr  to 
his  wife  at  one  point. 

•  You  would  have  all  labourers  philosophers/ 
said  she,  gaily. 

*  Yes, — and  all  philosophers  labourers.' 
When  he  reached  home,    Theodore   was   in 

a  jubilant  condition;  more  vivacious,  Laura 
thought,  than  at  any  time  since  their  return 
from  abroad.  The  next  day  early  he  repaired 
again  to  Bay's  Quag  alone,  and  at  once  assumed 
his  animated  superintendence.  Instead  of  going 
home  to  lunch,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  *  Frog  Mill '  for  provisions,  and  with  all  the 
men  around  him  he  partook  of  a  homely  dinner 
in  company  with  them. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  dinner-hour,  he  bade 
every  man  replenish  his  glass  with  the  ale  which 
he  himself  had  provided.  Carr  filled  his  own, 
and,  as  he  arose  with  the  foaming  tumbler 
before  him,  there  was  a  sparkle  of  the  old 
youthful  buoyancy  in  his  eye  to  which  every 
other  eye  was  in  astonishment  directed. 

*My  friends — '   Theodore   began,  in    a  loud 
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voice,  whereat  there  was  profound  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  as  of  a  cascade  from 
the  wind  in  an  aspen-tree  behind  him,  and  of  a 
cawing  rook  overhead — '  my  friends,  before  re- 
turning to  our  work,  I  wish  you,  who  have 
never  known  anything  but  labour,  to  drink  a 
toast  with  me,  who  have  never  done  an  honest 
day's  work  in  my  hfe,  to  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  spade.' 

Carr  held  up  his  glass  on  high,  and  then 
quaffed  it.  All  the  men  followed  his  example, 
and  the  hall  rang  with  the  peals  of  rude  laugh- 
ter that  ensued.  The  joke  was  admirable, 
especially  in  ale,  and  not  one  of  them  had 
hitherto  suspected  Mr.  Carr  of  being  a  man  of 
this  mettle.  He  took  no  further  part  in  the 
mirth,  not  even  a  smile  passing  over  his  features, 
but  when  he  had  drained  his  glass  he  calmly 
divested  himself  of  his  coat,  and,  taking  pos- 
session of  an  implement,  led  the  way  to  resume 
their  labour.  From  that  moment  superintend- 
ence satisfied  him  no  longer :  he  took  part  in 
the  actual  toil. 
Weary   with   the  unusual    exertion,  and    his 
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boots  and  garments  much  soiled  with  the  earth 
amidst  which  he  had  worked,  Theodore  walked 
home  to  Kingcombe  that  evening,  and  sought 
his  room  with  some  appearance  of  stealth. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  it,  however,  and  deem- 
ed himself  secure,  when  his  wife  came  in  to 
him,  humming  an  operatic  air.  There  appeared 
something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the  spectacle 
he  presented,  and  Laura  broke  immediately  into 
a  ringing  volley  of  mirth.  The  initial  annoy- 
ance with  which  she  must  have  regarded  the 
surprising  development  of  her  husband  had  now 
given  place  reflectively  to  this  attitude  of  good- 
humoured  banter.  The  desperate  sincerity  of 
the  man  was  so  obvious  that  it  tickled  her  dra- 
matic perceptions,  and  the  uniform  consideration 
and  affection  with  which  he  regarded  her  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  contempt.  Carr  smiled, 
but  immediately  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  emo- 
tion, and  folded  Laura  passionately  to  his 
breast.  Her  mirth  Avas  repressed  immediately, 
and  she  responded  to  the  embrace.  Soon 
Theodore  released  her. 

'  You  came  to  dress,  r]ear  ?'  she  said,  with  her 
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habitual  composure,  ^  and  I  to  warn  you  of  an 
interesting  visitor.  My  old  governess,  Miss 
Birdwell, — I  think  I  have  told  you  about  her, — 
turned  up  this  afternoon,  and  has  agreed  to 
spend  the  night  here.  We  have  never  met  since 
my  father  turned  her  out  when  I  was  seventeen. 
You  won't  object  to  meet  her  ?  I  think  she  will 
interest  you,  too.' 

'  By  all  means,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
her.  I  won't  be  long.'  Whereupon  Laura 
withdrew. 

The  momentary  outlet  to  Carr's  feelings,  and 
perhaps  more  especially  the  manner  in  which  he 
thought  his  wife  had  received  it,  had  done  him 
good,  and  he  spent  the  evening  in  a  particularly 
serene  frame  of  mind.  Occasionally  Laura 
thought  him  even  brilliant  under  the  con- 
genial stimulus  of  their  visitor,  and  certainly 
she  herself  was  in  a  conspicuously  vivacious 
mood. 

The  mere  name,  '  Miss  Agnes  Birdwell '  upon 
the  card  brought  in  to  her  that  afternoon,  was 
alone  enough  to  arouse  all  sorts  of  bright  but 
hazy  associations  with  a  former  self,  which  Laura 
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had  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  her 
own.  Personal  aiFection  had  held  a  great  place 
too,  in  her  regard  for  her  former  governess,  so 
that  she  approached  the  interview  with  a  pre- 
disposition to  good  humour,  with  which  even 
the  supreme  astonishment  in  reserve  had  not 
been  able  to  interfere. 

'  You  have  not  altered  a  bit,'  Laura  had  cried, 
by  way  of  prettiest  compliment  to  her  visitor, 
when  their  eyes  had  met. 

*  But  you  have,'  was  the  prompt  response, 
'  for  the  better.' 

Miss  Birdwell  now  presented  a  staid  and  solid 
appearance.  She  was  plainly  but  not  unbe- 
comingly dressed,  and  her  face,  showing  un- 
mistakable signs  of  her  nearly  forty  years,  bore 
the  impress  of  a  vigorous  understanding  with- 
out any  prominence  of  affectation.  This  her 
ready  conversation  by  no  means  belied.  She 
had  only  recently  heard  of  Laura's  establish- 
ment, had  not  come  to  her  either  on  her  own  be- 
half, or  on  that  of  a  cause.  She  had  had  good 
fortune  since  they  parted,  in  that  a  relative  had 
bequeathed   her   over    two    thousand   pounds. 
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Latterly  she  had  devoted  her  life  to  gratuitous 
lecturing.  Through  a  humorous  wince,  Laura 
rejoiced  to  hear  it,  not  hiding  her  conviction  of 
her  old  friend's  supreme  equipment  in  that 
direction. 

*  Yes,  I  can  do  it,  and  now  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
it.  As  Carlyle  once  said,  "  The  conviction  that 
I  am  not  speaking  lies  "  sustains  me.  The  whole 
burden  of  my  message,  under  whatsoever  form 
I  present  it,  is  simply  and  exclusively  the  dire 
need  for  a  recovered  sincerity  of  life.  Not  very 
original,  is  it  ?  Our  old  Carlyle  extravagances 
warmed  up,  you  think  ?  Probably  ;  but  I  dis- 
guise it  not  unpleasantly,  and  propound  it  to 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  know  much  of 
Carlyle.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  will  do  it  well,'  remarked 
Laura. 

'  The  lack  of  seriousness  in  contemporary  life 
is  really  appalling,  isn't  it  V 

«  Undoubtedly ;  but,  of  course,  we'  must  allow 
for  differences  of  outlook.' 

'  Difference  of  outlook  I     How  do  you  mean  V 

'  Well,  there  may  be  intellectual  seriousness 
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without  emotional  extravagance,  for  instance/ 
'  There  may  be,  yes,'  was  the  reply,  reflective- 
ly given.     '  Such  as  that  of  a  Goethe,  a  Brown- 
ing, you  mean  V 
'  Of  that  quality.' 

'  Such,  of  course,  can  and  does  exist,  but  it  is 
dangerous, — nay,  it  is  poisonous,  because  impos- 
sible for  the  generality  of  small  folk.  Absence 
of  emotional  extravagance  may  mean  absence 
of  emotion  altogether,  the  only  safe  and  natural 
leaven  to  the  life  of  general  mankind.  You 
remember  what  Matthev/ Arnold  ventures  to  say 
even  of  the  mighty  Goethe, — 

"And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 
His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 
Of  terror  and  insane  distress, 
And  headlong  fate,  he  happiness." 

Intellectual  seriousness  is  now  a  mere  domino 
for  the  grossest,  most  palpable  frivolity, — a 
mere  disguise  for  a  human  faculty  lost  or  per- 
sistently ignored.  But,  dearest  Laura,  if  so 
inchned,  you  can  hear  me  lecture  elsewhere. 
Believe  me,  my  sole  object  in  intruding  upon 
you  was   to    enjoy   a   moment's   human  inter- 
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course.'  And  Miss  Birdwell  herself  led  Laura 
out  into  the  garden. 

Such  was  the  lady  with  whom  Carr  was  called 
upon  to  spend  an  evening,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
he  spent  it  brilliantly. 

When  the  visitor  had  retired  that  night, 
Theodore  and  his  wife  sat  together  for  a  short 
time  amicably  discussing  her.  Although  no 
longer  intellectually  in  accord  with  her  former 
teacher,  Laura  extended  every  toleration  to  her 
personally,  and  continued  to  express  satisfaction 
at  her  arrival.  Carr  himself  could  of  course 
scarcely  disguise  something  more,  although  he 
resolutely  shrank  from  the  atmosphere  of  pro- 
pagandism  which  invested  his  new  and  enthusi- 
astic acquaintance.  When  Laura  on  her  part 
also  rose  to  take  her  departure,  Carr  leant  back 
in  his  chair,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his  wife, 
said,  with  some  apparent  hesitation, 

'By-the-by,  Laura,  I  have  a  rather  remark- 
able proposition  to  make,  and  1  might  as  well 
do  it  now.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
my  going  to  lodge  down  at  Winwold  for  the 
few  weeks  that  this  clay  business  is  on  hand  I 
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I  want  to  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and  I  should 
be  nearer  to  the  spot,  you  know.' 

Laura's  lovely  and  placid  gaze  rested  upon 
Theodore's  face  for  a  few  seconds  under  supreme 
command.  Even  Carr  himself  found  it  im- 
possible to  construe  her  reception  of  his  words, 
and  his  heart  beat  furiously. 

'  To  be  frank  with  you,'  Laura  began,  with 
an  unusual  expression  of  kindness  for  her,  '  it 
will  suit  me  remarkably  well.  I  have  for  some 
time  foreseen  the  necessity  of  my  taking  a  flat 
in  London  for  occasional  contact  with  the  seat 
of  existence, — this  gives  me  the  very  oppor- 
tunity I  have  been  in  need  of.  Yes,  dear,  we 
will  arrange  it  so.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of  your 
immersion  in  the  clay-pits,'  she  continued,  with 
an  arch  playfulness  of  demeanour  which  well 
became  her,  « you  could  even  tolerate  a  glimpse 
of  my  sophisticated  frivoHty.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  returned  Carr,  with  a  glow  of 
genuine  fervour  which  still  shone  upon  Laura 
as  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

When  by  himself,  Theodore  sat  long  in 
complacent   meditation.     Nay,    there   was   too 
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much  exaltation  in  his  mood  for  actual  repose, 
but  it  was  emotion  of  an  inspiring  kind.  The 
experiences  of  that  day  had  jointly  wrought 
their  subtle  effect  upon  Carr,  but  supreme  above 
it  all  rose  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  passages 
with  Laura.  Of  the  road  definitely  opening 
before  him  the  man  had  of  late  had  no  doubt, — 
one  ominous  pass  alone  seemed  to  obstruct  the 
way.  Into  the  gloomy  obscurity  of  that  defile 
a  ray  of  sun  had  suddenly  penetrated,  and  in 
the  strength  of  the  light  thus  afforded  Carr  saw 
that  he  had  exaggerated  the  danger  of  the 
path.  So  reticent  had  both  been  through  this 
recent  period  of  change,  that  Theodore  had  not 
dared  deliberately  to  forecast  the  attitude  of 
his  wife.  Now  that  it  was  revealed  to  him,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  altered  prospect  of  his  life 
journey. 

The  ray  of  imaginative  humour  which  Laura's 
intelligence  had  cast  upon  his  conduct,  now  that 
it  was  properly  discerned,  incalculably  strength- 
ened instead  of  daunting  Theodore's  mind.  It 
imported,  for  his  own  behoof  also,  into  what 
had  been  too  much  of  an  insensate  abandon- 
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ment  to  fate,  a  spice  of  the  supple  buoyancy  of 
life,  and  had  thereby  transformed  mere  ac- 
quiescence into  vital  aim.  In  old-fashioned 
formula,  Carr  fond  his  hope  restored. 

It  was  so  late  when  he  withdrew,  that  to  avoid 
disturbing  Laura  he  went  to  a  separate  room. 
Serenity  of  mind  and  bodily  fatigue  soon  threw 
him  into  a  profound  slumber,  from  which  even 
dreams  were  absent.  Upon  regaining  conscious- 
ness, before  he  had  opened  his  eyes,  Carr  was 
aware  of  an  unusually  prolonged  sleep,  but  into 
such  exquisite  tranquiUity  had  all  his  faculties 
been  lulled  that  he  was  loth  to  disturb  the 
sensation.  Thus  with  eyes  closed,  but  awake, 
he  contemplated  the  sunny  world  which  he  was 
aware  had  already  unfolded  to  receive  him. 
Perhaps,  on  a  widely  altered  scale,  something 
of  his  old  fantastic  imagery  entered  into  his  re- 
flection, for  certainly  it  was  compact  of  all  the 
natural  dainties  in  which  his  inmost  soul  had 
always  revelled  ;  the  sounds  and  movements  of 
the  hills  and  woodlands,  the  whole  poetic  scroll 
inwoven  with  the  varying  aspects  of  the  earth 
and  sky. 
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Just  as  he  had  resolved  to  make  this  dream- 
land actual,  a  breeze  of  ravishing  fragrance 
blowing  from  the  recesses  of  these  realms  of 
thought  touched  his  bodily  sense,  and  he  open- 
ed his  eyes  abruptly.  On  a  chair  by  his  side, 
her  face  towards  him  with  lips  upgathered  for 
another  puff,  sat  Laura  fanning  his  face  with 
her  breath. 

At  breakfast  Laura's  conversation  was  ani- 
mated, and  Miss  Birdwell,  who  had  returned 
from  a  long  walk,  contributed  gallantly  to  the 
humour  of  her  hostess.  Laura's  concession  to 
the  gentler  emotions  had,  as  usual  with  her, 
vastly  stimulated  her  imaginative  zest,  and  she 
discussed  the  project  of  her  London  residence 
with  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  liberated 
school-girl.  If  her  old  governess  felt  any  latent 
astonishment,  she  courteously  disguised  it,  and 
affected  to  promote  Mrs.  Carres  scheme  with  all 
the  dignified  approval  of  which  she  was  capable. 
She  acquiesced  with  ready  humour  in  Laura's 
suggestion  that  she  should  temporarily  resume 
her  former  capacity,  and  give  her  countenance 
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to  the  preliminary  details  of  the  new  establish- 
ment. With  this  object  she  put  one  more  day 
at  Laura's  disposal,  and  it  was  accordingly 
agreed  that,  on  the  following  morning,  the  two 
ladies  should  travel  to  London  in  company. 
Carr  did  not  affront  Laura  by  any  betrayal  of 
the  full  amount  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  arrange- 
ment. It  was  enough  for  him  that  his  wife  had 
enlisted  agreeable  society  for  the  inauguration 
of  her  enterprise. 

Carr  obtained  his  lodgings  in  a  cottage  at 
Winwold,  and,  throughout  the  month  which 
was  found  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  that  he  required  at  the  hands  of  his  labourers, 
he  worked  openly  with,  and  as  one  of,  them.  He 
affected  no  repression  of  his  refined  intellectual 
instincts  so  far  as  mere  behaviour  was  concerned, 
yet  did  he  obtrude  no  ray  of  active  ideaKsm 
upon  his  rude  companions.  They  no  doubt  re- 
garded him  as  eccentric  to  the  verge  of  lunacy, 
but,  as  he  was  not  a  teetotaller,  such  conduct 
could  be  borne  with.  Carr  conversed  in  a  plain 
and  natural  manner  with  anyone  that  happened 
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to  be  beside  him,  Tipon  such  obvious  Baeotian 
topics  as  were  intelHgible  to  both  of  them.  The 
majority  of  his  evenings  Carr  spent  with  Mr. 
Lindrecl  at  Farbarrow.  The  conclusion  of  the 
undertaking  was  celebrated  by  a  general  feast 
to  the  village ;  but,  contrary  to  general  expec- 
tation, Mr.  CaiT  made  no  public  announcement 
in  the  course  of  it.  When  all  was  thus  accom- 
plished, Theodore  duly  announced  the  fact  in 
a  communication  to  Laura,  and  he  immediately 
received  a  reply,  urging  him  to  join  her,  if  only 
for  a  day  or  two ;  offering  as  additional  induce- 
ment the  fact  that  Miss  Bird  well  was  to  give  a 
lecture  in  Camden  Town  a  couple  of  days  later, 
which  Laura  presumed  her  husband  might  have 
some  curiosity  to  hear.     Carr  went  that  day. 

The  journey  was  a  singular  experience  for 
Theodore.  He  had  literally  not  spent  a  day 
from  Winwold  since  his  return  from  Rome,  and 
he  acknowledged  the  movement  pleasant  to 
him,  but  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  confirm 
the  contemplative  tendency  of  his  life.  As 
he  was  whirled  across  the  land,  under  the 
autumn    storm-cloud    though  it  was,  he  could 
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see  the  green  basin  in  which  Winwold  lay  as 
in  a  haze  of  radiance,  and  knew  it  as  an  anchor 
to  hope  and  energy.  All  the  way  between 
Reading  and  his  destination  he  was  wondering 
whether  Laura  would  meet  him  at  the  station, 
although  in  his  telegram  he  had  not  mentioned 
his  train.  On  ahghting,  he  gazed  eagerly  about 
him,  went  from  end  to  end  of  the  throng  with- 
out result.  He  crossed  over  to  the  other  plat- 
form, but  with  no  better  success.  So  he  hailed 
a  cab.  As  he  was  stepping  into  it,  he  felt  his 
arm  touched,  and  turned  radiantly  to  meet  the 
radiant  features.     He  was  sure 

'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Carr?'  a  voice  ex- 
claimed to  him,  in  a  tone  which  affected  him 
strangely.  And  Carr  looked  into  the  face  not 
of  Laura,  but  of  Gwendoline,  the  major's  wife. 

Although  a  high  colour  suffused  the  young 
lady's  features  as  she  received  Carr's  frank 
glance  of  kindliness,  he  was  shocked  at  the 
frail  appearance  of  her.  He  turned  from  the 
cab,  and  took  a  few  paces  by  her  side  in  order 
to  put  the  ordinary  inquiries.  Gwendoline  be- 
trayed some  unnecessary  confusion  at  the  in- 
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terview  which  she  had  herself  sought,  answered 
indistinctly,  and  then,  on  the  plea  of  shortness 
of  time,  bade  Mr.  Carr  a  hasty  adieu.  Carr  got 
into  his  cab  with  her  last  glance  uncomfortably 
impressed  upon  him,  of  w^hich  he  was  unable  to 
rid  himself  until  Laura's  dazzling  beauty  had 
displaced  it.  The  incident,  however,  served 
as  a  convenient  preliminary  to  domestic  inter- 
course, so  Carr  narrated  it. 

'  1  should  fear  the  poor  girl  will  be  hardly 
suited,'  w^as  all  Laura's  comment. 

'  Hardly,'  assented  Theodore. 

'  But,  talking  of  that  circle,  have  you  seen 
Galbraith  lately  V 

Carr,  with  a  smile,  had  not  :  divergence  of 
interests,  and  so  forth. 

'  Derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
rather,  I  should  call  it,'  exclaimed  the  wife  :  '  in 
his  case,  at  any  rate.  The  man  has  become 
erratic,  and  just  a  little  of  a  nuisance.' 

'  I  feared  there  was  that  capacity  in  him  some 
time  ago ;'  and  Carr  expanded  to  the  heartiest 
laughter  that  he  had  for  many  a  day  indulged 
in. 
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That  eveniug  they  had  seats  at  the  Lyceum. 

Although  resolved  upon  complacency  and  the 
indulgence  to  the  utmost  of  Laura's  demands 
upon  him,  Theodore  felt  intolerable  discomfort 
at  his  surroundings.  The  atmosphere  oppressed 
him  by  its  weight  of  human  exertion ;  em- 
phasized his  consciousness  of  the  distance  which 
in  a  short  time  he  had  travelled ;  and  proclaimed 
this  past  delusion  as  a  distinct  nightmare  of  the 
devil.  Contrary  to  his  expectations  upon  set- 
ting out,  so  far  was  Carr  from  finding  his  ac- 
quired standpoint  disturbed  by  the  contrast,  that 
he  beheld  this  fearsome  welter  beneath  him  with 
an  infinity  of  commiseration  and  surprise.  That 
any  sane  community  of  mortals  could  be  con- 
tent to  accept  such  a  seething  phantasm  as  a 
logical  development  of  the  impulses  known  to 
humanity  as  life,  was  for  the  moment  incompre- 
hensible; that  any  in  possession  of  the  vital 
faculties  could  submit  to  it  became  a  crime. 

Such  was  the  latent  fervour  which  Carr  had  to 
smother  as  he  best  might.  How  long  he  could 
have  sustained  the  emotional  contest  were  a 
problem  for  the  curious ;   as  it  was  his  powers 
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of  endurance  were  not  put  to  this  ultimate 
trial. 

The  following  day  was  Miss  Birdwell's  lec- 
ture, and  it  had  been  agreed  that  this  lady  should 
call  for  her  friends,  and  that  they  should  tram 
it  to  Camden  Town  in  company.  Renewal  of 
their  acquaintance  under  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances emphasized  the  sympathy  latent  in 
the  kindred  enthusiasm  of  Theodore  and  Miss 
Birdwell,  and  the  former  found  strength  and 
consolation  in  the  contact.  The  lady  possessed 
exactly  the  aggressive  zeal  which  was  not  an 
attribute  of  Carr.  She  brandished  the  sword 
of  principle,  whereas  Theodore  munched  the 
crust  of  individual  need.  Otherwise  their  creed 
resembled  strongly,  as  illustration  to  rule. 

Miss  Birdwell's  method  was  to  take  some 
topic  from  the  world  of  nature  for  her  discourse, 
and  by  treating  it  in  a  picturesquely  imaginative 
manner,  simply  work  out  the  impression  which 
she  desired  to  enforce.  This  she  managed 
with  considerable  skill.  '  Sun  and  grass  '  were 
her  two  watchwords,  to  which  she  maintained, 
rather  than  to  fog  and  pavement,   the  rational 
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life  must  tend.  To  the  lady's  credit,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  she  used  a  minimum  of  dogma 
in  her  exhortations.  By  merely  vivid  imagina- 
tive presentment  she  invariably  left  upon  her 
hearers  the  impression  of  an  hour's  revelry  in 
the  sun,  and,  as  she  would  contend,  the  possible 
germ  of  an  aspiration  to  the  purged  existence. 

The  subject  to-night  was  '  The  Wings  of  the 
Wind,'  and  Carr  afterwards  admitted  that  he 
had  heard  the  lady  with  rapt  enthusiasm.  Into 
a  quasi-scientific  analysis  of  the  fleeting  phe- 
nomena. Miss  Birdwell  managed  to  import  an 
abundant  portion  of  her  individual  doctrines. 
The  dissertation  was  breezy,  wafting  to  her 
hearers  a  momentary  note  of  the  charm  of  the 
rational  life,  but  also  imparting  some  of  the  ir- 
resistible energy  of  the  storm.  The  lady,  it 
seemed,  could  threaten  as  well  as  allure,  and 
into  this  subject,  with  Martinmas  approaching, 
she  was  naturally  able  to  introduce  much  of 
the  vehement  and  severe.  She  ended,  though, 
with  the  placid  evening  breeze,  and  with  her 
customary  aspiration  towards  a  community 
whose  intelligence  was  towards  the  stars,  whose 
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hand  was  lirnily  planted  on  the  world,  whose 
feet  were  on  the  grass,  and  whose  heart  remained 
open  to  the  sun. 

When  they  were  again  alone,  Carr  did  not  dis- 
guise his  enthusiasm,  nor  Laura  her  intellectual 
appreciation  of  the  poetical  qualities  displayed. 
It  is  true,  the  former  did  not  disclose  all  the 
emotion  that  he  felt,  for  by  some  subtle  as- 
sociation of  ideas  Miss  Birdwell's  ardour  had 
brought  vividly  before  him  that  buried  inter- 
dependence between  certain  chords  in  his  own 
nature  and  the  blighted  old  cobbler  of  Primrose 
Hill.  Of  this  episode  in  his  history  Theodore 
had  not  yet  found  courage  to  speak  to  Laura, 
but  as  they  sat  talking  to-night,  he  was  aware 
that  the  time  was  at  hand.  The  confession  he 
had  thought  to  be  now  easy  until  at  the  first 
attempt  his  tongue  utterly  failed.  What  he  had 
intended  to  say  was  turned  into  something  quite 
different. 

'  Will  you  return  with  me  to  Winwold, 
Laura  V 

'  Certainly.' 

'  To-morrow  V 

P  2 
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With  this  truce  the  momentary  uneasiness 
left  him,  and  he  talked  on  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. Of  that  one  matter  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Laura  had  an  engagement 
for  the  day  following,  but  she  readily  dispatched 
an  excuse.  As  they  sped  down  in  the  train,  she 
displayed  no  diminution  of  vivacity,  but  her 
husband  was  in  a  pensive  mood.  The  first 
glimpse  of  an  expanse  of  free  country  acted 
upon  him  powerfully,  for  although  it  did  not 
heighten  his  communicativeness,  he  was  imme- 
diately conscious  of  the  removal  of  an  element 
of  unrest.  He  was  made  aware  that  a  more 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  haunts  of  men  would 
imperil  the  calm  to  which  he  had  attained,  by 
irresistibly  thrusting  upon  him  an  active 
antagonism  in  which  he  knew  he  could  sustain 
no  part.  But  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  fitful 
sunshine  and  the  scudding  cloud,  the  hint  faded 
into  space,  or  was  more  rudely  dispelled  by  the 
autumn  wind. 

As  Carr  sat  down  to  his  well-appointed 
luncheon-table,  the  appetite,  of  which  on   his 
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way  home  be  had  boasted,  deserted  him  at  once. 
He  had  gone  directly  from  bis  village  lodgings 
to  the  town,  and  he  had  not  sufficiently  realised 
that  he  was  not  to  return  to  them  again.  He 
missed  the  chrysanthemums  and  untidy  holly- 
hocks which  in  the  October  gusts  had  tapped 
against  his  window-pane,  and  with  which  in 
some  occult  manner  his  taste  for  food  had  be- 
come involved.  His  own  lawn  and  flower-beds 
he  could  not  see  from  the  table  in  such  a  room 
as  this,  and  it  appeared  that  even  his  wife's 
fascinating  features  could  not  make  up  for  the 
losses  he  had  sustained.  Nevertheless,  he  knew 
that  he  must  make  an  effort  to  disguise  his  state, 
and  he  thought  that  he  succeeded. 

His  eyes  met  Laura's  as  they  both  rose  from 
the  table,  and  his  fell. 

'You  over-estimated  the  attractions  of  Mrs. 
Holmes's  larder  I  am  afraid,  dear.' 

'Yes,  I  did,  Laura,'  replied  Carr,  with  his  old 
frankness  of  aspect.  '  If  you  will  come  with  me 
into  the  garden,  1  will  tell  you  why.' 

'I  have  done  little  less  than  deceive  you,  ray 
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dear  wife/  Carr  begau,  when  they  were  on  the 
terrace,  where  they  had  had  critical  conversations 
before,  '  in  that  I  sought  your  hand  without  dis- 
closing facts  to  you  which  might  have  influenced 
your  decision.  I  have  never  disguised  the 
obscurity  of  my  extraction,  but  in  a  case  so 
peculiar,  generalities  were  not  enough.  I  ought 
in  common  honesty  to  have  informed  you  that 
I  was  nothing  less  than  an  adopted  son 
to  Benjamin  Saloway,  "  the  revolutionary 
cobbler."  ' 

'  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  to  make  you 
ashamed  of  the  disclosure,'  observed  Laura,  with 
remarkable  calm. 

*  Thank  you  for  that,  dearest,  for  a  worthy 
man's  sake.  Now,  however,  you  are  to  hear 
such.     But  first  the  facts  briefly.' 

Carr  therewith  narrated  the  mere  incidents  of 
his  early  life,  plainly  and  honestly,  up  to  the 
flight  of  Saloway,  to  which  Laura  listened  with 
uncommon  interest  and  astonishment. 

*  Thus  far  was  natural,  I  suppose  inevitable, 
— nay,  it  was  all  inevitable,'  proceeded   Can\ 
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more  ardently.  '  But  as  the  basework  to  a 
preposterous  delusion  it  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. A  life  may  be  a  very  genuine  affair 
to  certain  temperaments,  and  of  such  1  fear  were 
Saloway  and  Emily.  Absolutely  and  irrevocably 
have  their  lives  up  to  this  moment  been  one 
prolonged  catastrophe,  that  /,  forsooth,  might 
learn  that  the  world  is  a  reality !  I  do  not 
arraign  the  fact ;  it  is  too  tragically  ludicrous  for 
anger  of  that  sort.  But,  Laura,  think  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  balance  I' 

'  I  think  there  is  excess  of  sensibility  some- 
where.' 

'If  life  were  what  I  once  thought  it,  this 
would  be  so,'  asserted  Carr ;  '  but  that  is  gone 
from  me  for  ever.  I  see  that  one  gi-ain  of  hu- 
man sensibility  is  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
a  universe  of  fantasy.  Only  upon  the  simplest 
elements  of  life  is  existence  tolerable  to  me. 
Artificial  perfumes  are  pestilential.' 

*  Do  not  let  us  obscure  the  issue,'  said  Laura, 
anxious  to  avoid  any  greater  depths  than  were 
necessary.     '  This  man  Saloway  has  from  any 
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point  of  view  been  grossly  wronged,  but  by 
inheritance  far  more  from  my  side  of  the  hedge 
than  from  yours.  Late  as  it  is,  let  us  find  him 
and  do  what  is  possible  for  his  remaining  years. 
I  fancy  that  a  cottage  here  and  a  pound  a 
week ' 

*  By  all  means,'  interposed  Carr,  with  recovered 
composure,  '  but  that  does  not  dispose  of  the 
matter.  The  issue  is  not  merely  bread  and 
cheese  for  the  remainder  of  the  man's  life.  Once 
I  was  satisfactorily  convinced  that  it  was,  but 
now  according  to  my  construction  it  is  exactly 
that  which  is  obscuring  the  issue.  But  I  am 
not  Miss  Bird  well,  and  believe  me,  Laura,  that 
discussion  of  a  purely  personal  idiosyncrasy  is 
as  impossible  and  ridiculous  to  me  as  it  can  ever 
be  to  you.  Any  genuine  conviction  is  simply 
for  individual  conduct  alone,  and  as  such  only 
do  I  intend  to  adopt  it.' 

'  Then  to  what  does  this  tend  ?  Some  radical 
modification  of  life  V 

<  For  myself,  undoubtedly.  As  an  earnest 
that  I  wish  it  to  be  confined  to  myself,  I  am 
anxious  to  divest  myself  of  all  my  property  in 
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your  favour.  You  have  active  intellectual  as- 
pirations, dearest,  to  which  means  are  indis- 
pensable; onlj^  for  you  did  I  acquire  what  I 
possess,  so  that  in  accepting  what  I  wish, 
you  would  only  be  making  use  of  your 
own.' 

Laura  was  now  sensitively  awake  to  the  effect 
of  her  laughter,  so  she  did  not  laugh,  but  she 
replied  humorously, 

'  Pray  do  not  transfer  your  burdens  from  your 
own  shoulders  to  mine.  I  am  as  ill-fitted  to 
sustain  them  as  ever  you  can  be.  To  me  ex- 
cessive means  would  be  as  intolerable  as  defi- 
cient ones.  I  have  enough,  I  will  have  no 
more.' 

*But,  Laura,  for  my  own  peace  of  mind  I 
must  get  rid  of  it,'  exclaimed  Carr,  vehemently. 

*  By  all  means,  but  not  on  to  me.  Take  this 
as  mj^  irrevocable  decision.' 

'Do  you  really  mean  that  you  will  accept 
nothing  whatever  from  me  V 

'  I  really  mean  that  I  will  not  be  burdened 
with  a  single  one  of  your  shekels.  Much  else 
I  have  accepted,  and  will  continue  to  accept,  so 
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long  as  it  is  offered.  But  how  will  such  a  course 
assist  old  Benjamin  Saloway  V 

'  I  will  tell  you  soon.     For   an  hour  I  will 
betake  me  to  the  hill/ 
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CROSS-ROADS. 


In  a  state  of  suppressed  agitation,  Theodore 
went  off.  November  had  been  ushered  in  by 
two  or  three  days  of  sombre  storm  from  the 
south-west,  but  to-day  the  wind  was  calmer, 
the  rain  had  ceased.  There  had  been  fitful 
sunshine  throughout  the  morning,  with  bright 
scudding  clouds,  but  now  in  the  afternoon  the 
sun  was  hidden,  the  heavens  mainly  overclouded 
with  a  picturesque  expanse  of  deep  luminous 
grey,  variegated  with  all  the  tracery  of  polished 
marble,  which  was  lifting  slowly  from  the  west, 
and  displaying  a  bright  blue  archway  stretched 
over  the  whole  of  that  horizon,  wherein  appear- 
ed a  chain  of  purple  cloud  peeping  above  the 
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cleej3  blue  level  of  the  earth.  Carr  deemed  that 
he  had  done  with  horizons,  yet  did  he  pause  to 
regard  this  one  from  the  ground  above  King- 
combe.  Imaginative  he  must  still  be,  so 
perhaps  in  the  prolonged  reverie  which  he 
there  invoked  he  was  beholding  a  fanciful  em- 
blem of  our  human  life  in  that  picture  of  the 
sky.  If  so,  he  beheld  it  placidly.  Let  his 
emotion  be  what  it  might,  there  was  nothing  in 
it  of  the  delirium  of  former  times.  Emotion  it 
was,  not  distraction  or  revolt. 

His  recent  disclosure  had  brought  vividly 
before  his  mind  the  tragic  element  in  the  sub- 
merged life  of  the  old  cobbler  and  his  daughter 
Emily.  Poignant  as  was  the  perception,  and 
inextricably  involved  as  was  the  tragedy  with 
direct  action  of  his  own,  it  was  not  despair  that 
now  assailed  him,  scarcely  could  it  be  called 
remorse.  Such  feelings  would  have  arisen  from 
a  less  complete  adjustment  to  our  human  world 
than  Carr  now  felt.  To  him,  self-accusation 
did  but  obscure  the  higher  issue  with  trivial 
matter  of  to-day.  Pitiful  in  the  extreme  it  was 
that  such  his  life  was  to  have  been — so  far ;  but 
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he  was  not  old,  perhaps  there  was  a  future.  At 
any  rate,  he  imagined  that  he  was  awake  at 
last. 

In  steady  contemplation  of  those  frustrate 
lives,  Carr  perceived  the  full  force  of  the  change 
that  had  come  upon  him.  Those  old  schemes 
of  princely  reparation  which  had  so  long  sus- 
tained him  were  now  contemptible.  To  the 
still  older  need  of  a  personal  discharge  of  his 
obligations  he  had  now  reverted,  but  with  a 
material  change  in  that.  The  sordid  material 
provision  was  the  least  significant  element  in 
the  situation :  vital  human  comradeship— love 
in  its  old  broadest  sense — -was  the  central  force 
of  his  emotion.  This  would  have  been  grossly 
mocked  and  desecrated  by  munificent  settle- 
ments. It  demanded  rather  the  sack-cloth  and 
hemp  girdle  for  its  suitable  array,  and  such  only, 
was  he  resolved,  should  ever  be  the  quahty  of 
his  compensation  to  Saloway.  What  did  they 
ever  want  with  riches'?  What  did  ever  any- 
body want  with  riches  ?  At  no  time  had  they 
been,  or  need  anybody  be,  deficient  in  all  that 
was  necessary  for  bodily  needs;  from  spiritual 
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hunger,  from  deprivation  of  the  eye  and  breath 
of  heaven,  had  alone  sprung  all  their  woes.  To 
these  v^rants  alone  must  the  remedy  be  directed, 
if  peace  and  health  were  the  ends  to  be  at- 
tained. Just  as  this,  with  renewed  clearness, 
was  presented  to  him,  Carr  turned  abruptly  to 
continue  his  walk,  and  at  a  yard  or  two  distant 
he  confronted  Galbraith.  The  poet  looked 
fixedly  into  Theodore's  face,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  but  Carr  turned  silently  once  more  and 
took  a  different  direction. 

He  knew  no  fresh  cause  of  resentment  against 
Galbraith,  but  from  the  suggestion  which  his 
mere  appearance  so  suddenly  thrust  on  him  Carr 
recoiled.  He  was  unable  even  to  temporize, 
let  consequences  be  what  they  might.  The 
poet  regarded  the  departing  figure  with  a  curi- 
ously critical  smile,  then  went  on  his  way. 

Carr  reached  a  track  but  little  frequented, 
used  mainly  for  carting  away  the  wood  from  a 
coppice  beside  which  it  ran.  Over  a  gate  into 
the  wood  Theodore  leaned,  and  endeavoured  to 
subdue  his  mind  to  the  sombre  stillness  of  the 
trees.    There  was  no  sound  save  the  eerie  plaint 
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of  two  kestrels  playing  above  the  summits  of 
the  branches,  and  the  scuttering  of  a  squirrel 
up  a  pine  trunk.  Carr  heard  both,  but  only 
with  that  instinctive  sense  which  placed  his 
whole  soul  in  harmony  with  such  a  scene.  Ob- 
servation was  not  necessary  to  him  now,  he 
seemed  to  be  one  with  all  the  secrets  of  the 
natural  ^vorld.  After  a  period  of  meditation  here 
he  was  again  disturbed.  Whatsoever  the  depth 
of  his  reverie,  an  incongruous  sound  could  in- 
stantly recall  him.     So  it  w^as  now. 

Theodore  listened  again,  and  heard  distinctly 
a  human  cry  at  no  great  distance  from  where 
he  was.  At  a  third  repetition  he  traced  it  to 
the  wood  by  which  he  was  standing,  and  he 
passed  into  it  immediately.  Hurrying  along  the 
path,  a  naiTOW  one,  over  which  brambles 
amongst  the  brushwood  thrust  their  long  arms, 
he  did  not  pause  until  he  reached  an  open  space 
round  a  gigantic  ash-tree,  from  which  several 
rabbits  scampered  at  his  step.  Looking  anx- 
iously around,  he  again  heard  the  cry  which  had 
aroused  him,  now  close  at  hand,  evidently  a  call 
for  aid,  and  in  a  female  voice.     Continuing  his 
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path  a  little  further,  he  came  in  sight  of  what 
he  was  seeking. 

On  the  ground,  in  a  bed  of  damp  moss  and 
braken,  were  two  figures,  female  both  of  them, 
but  the  head  of  one  was  supported  in  the  arms 
of  the  other,  who  was  kneeling.  It  was  evi- 
dently this  one  who  had  raised  the  cry,  for  her 
companion  lay  extended  motionless,  and  with 
eyes  closed.  Upon  the  latter  Theodore  had  not 
so  much  as  cast  a  glance,  all  his  attention  being 
riveted  upon  the  upturned  face  which  greeted 
him.  Thin  and  colourless  it  was  upon  his  first 
appearance,  but  as  his  calm  gaze  of  astonish- 
ment examined  every  lineament  of  its  features, 
a  deep  colour  arose  and  suffused  every  visible 
portion  of  face  and  neck. 

'Who  is  it,  Emily  f  asked  Carr,  transferring 
his  gaze  to  the  silent  figure.     '  GwendoHne !' 

Consummate  as  had  been  his  self-control  in 
regarding  Emil}^  Theodore  recognized  the  other 
with  a  pang  of  alarm,  and  his  face  became 
unnaturally  pale. 

'  She  was  coming  to  see  you,'  said  Emily,  in 
an  unsteady  voice. 
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'  Was  !  .  .  .  But  she — is  liviDg.' 

As  CaiT  said  the  words,  the  closed  eyes  were 
slowly  opened  and  fixed  upon  him.  Then 
Gwendoline  smiled.  Muttering  something  to 
Emily  about  assistance,  Theodore  turned  away 
quickly  and  would  have  fled,  but  a  voice  re- 
called him.  It  was  Gwendoline's,  imploring  him 
to  stay,  in  urgent,  piteous  appeal.  Carr  hesi- 
tated, but  returned.  To  Gwen's  entreaty,  Emily 
at  once  consented  to  go.  In  the  brief  consul- 
tation that  followed,  the  name  of  the  '  Five 
Gables 'was  used,  whereat  Gwendoline  raised 
herself  in  affright. 

'Not  there,  Mr.  Carr,'  she  said,  quivering  with 
emotion. 

'But  you  will  go  home,  Gwendoline?'  he 
replied,  regarding  her  calmly. 

'  I  have  no  home,'  was  the  response,  in  what 
Carr  thought  to  be  incipient  frenzy.  '  I  have 
no  home  anywhere.  Let  me  stay  witli 
you.' 

'  Then  to  Kingcombe,  Emily,'  said  Theodore, 
with  determination.  'It  is  nearer;  but  you  do 
not  know  the  way.' 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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'  Yes,  I  know  the  way,'  was  the  reply,  as 
Emily  had  already  turned  to  set  off. 

Carr  had  originally  heard  of  Gwendoline's 
marriage  with  an  excess  of  horror,  only  possible 
to  such  an  extremely  sensitive  temperament. 
That  he  was  himself  free  from  the  slightest  in- 
tentional play  upon  her  affections  he  was  aware, 
but  in  the  intercourse  which  he  had  had  with 
her,  the  bent  of  her  impulsive  emotions  had 
soon  become  apparent.  Lightly  as  such  a 
manifestation  would  be  in  general  regarded,  to 
Carr  it  had  been  a  matter  of  distress.  He  had 
formed  his  own  opinion  of  the  girl's  nature,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
appointment of  that  kind  upon  her,  'more  es- 
pecially when  the  attitude  of  her  mother  had 
become,  to  a  keen  eye,  only  too  apparent. 
Until  the  casual  meeting  at  Paddington  a 
couple  of  days  before,  Carr  had  heard  nothing 
of  Gwendoline ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
intentionally  refrained  from  inquiry.  Now 
the  look  with  which  she  had  parted  from  him 
then  was  recalled,  and  united  with  the  present 
extraordinary  incident,  to  afford  him  only  too 
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clear  a  guess  at  the  circumstances  which  would 
explain,  at  any  rate,  Gwendoline's  presence  here 
under  such  deplorable  conditions.  In  face  of 
such  a  calamity,  even  Emily's  life  sank  into 
insignificance  before  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  harassing  reflections, 
Carr  was  aroused  by  feeling  Gwendoline's  soft, 
cold  fingers  close  upon  his  hand,  and  he  started. 
Her  hand  was  at  once  withdrawn. 

'No,  take  my  hand,  Gwendoline,'  said  he, 
extending  it.     '  But  what  can  it  be  to  you  V 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Carr.  But  you  will 
forgive  me.  I  shall  not  live  long,  and  after- 
wards you  will  be  glad  to  think  that  you  gave 
me  a  few  happy  minutes.  They  said  you 
wronged  me,  but  don't  think  that  I  ever  thought 
so.     It  was  all  my  own  fault.' 

By  the  manner  of  her  speech  Carr  was  now 
convinced  the  poor  girl's  brain  was  not  quite 
clear. 

'  Who  is  that  that  has  been  so  kind  to  me  ? 
You  know  her.' 

'  Yes.  She  is  my  sister, — my  adopted  sister ; 
we  were  brought  up  together.' 

q2 
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'  She  deserves  to  be,'  said  Gwendoline  ;  and, 
closing  her  eyes  again,  she  leaned  against  Carr's 
shoulder.  He,  not  daring  to  look  at  her  face, 
was  none  the  less  compelled  to  be  aware  of  her 
physical  suffering  by  the  spasmodic  clutches  of 
her  fingers  upon  his  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Emily  hastened  on  her  way  to  the 
house  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation. 
Braced  at  last  to  an  undertaking  over  which 
she  had  brooded  for  long  months,  there  was 
almost  a  sense  of  disappointment  discernible 
through  the  shock  which  she  had  felt  at  the 
turn  her  affairs  had  taken.  From  a  fruitless 
visit  to  Kingcombe  that  morning,  when  she 
had  boldly  requested  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Carr,  she  had  withdrawn  to  this  wood  to  eat 
the  food  that  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done.  It  was  after  an 
hour's  indeterminate  wandering  that  Gwen- 
doline had  crossed  her  path  in  so  sad  and  piti- 
able a  condition  as  immediately  to  excite  the 
tender  Emily's  commiseration,  and  obtain  her 
ready  help.  The  only  reward  for  her  bene- 
volent action  was  this  apparent    extinction  in 
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prior  claims  of  an  effect  to  which  she  had  looked 
with  the  deepest  emotion.  How  completely  in- 
deed Gwendoline's  predicament  had  eclipsed 
her  was  fortunately  not  in  Emily's  power  to 
know,  else  might  her  agitation  on  this  journey 
have  been  even  greater  than  it  was. 

It  appeared  as  though  exclusively  for  cases 
of  emergency  was  Emily's  strength  reserved. 
At  ordinary  times  you  might  have  deemed  her 
fragile  enough.  Upon  this  occasion  scarcely 
even  tears  intervened  to  delay  her,  for  the 
mist  which  now  and  then  gathered  before  her 
eyes  and  made  the  distance  between  her  and 
the  hedge  uncertain,  was  sufficiently  brushed 
away  with  a  hasty  movement  of  one  hand. 
Thus  hardly  a  quarter-of-an-hour  had  elapsed 
before  Emily  was  at  the  house. 

As  she  hurried  to  the  back  premises  the  sound 
of  carriage- wheels  upon  the  gravel  arrested  her, 
and  human  instinct  prompted  her  to  pause  and 
look.  Through  some  evergreen  shrubs  she  could 
command  a  view  of  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
just  departing  from  the  door  was  a  wagonette 
in   which   sat  a   lady  alone, — beautiful,   Emily 
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thought,  as  the  day,  and  immediately  recog- 
nizable by  these  eager  eyes  (although  never 
submitted  to  them  before)  as  Theodore's  wife. 

The  housekeeper  was  brought  to  Emily's 
demand,  and  the  message  speedily  given. 
Emily's  excited  condition  aroused  sympathy  in 
a  fellow-woman's  heart,  and,  whilst  a  horse 
was  being  harnessed,  she  was  taken  to  an  inner 
room.  All  persuasion  was,  however,  of  no  avail. 
Emily  would  partake  of  nothing  whatsoever. 
She  seemed  somewhat  daunted  by  the  unex- 
pected kindness,  and  only  anxious  to  get  away. 
When  the  preparations  outside  were  completed, 
and  she  was  summoned  to  lead  the  way,  thoughts 
of  her  own  seemed  suddenly  to  assail  her.  As 
she  crossed  over  the  doorway  she  turned 
abruptly,  and  in  a  subdued  voice  begged  that 
she  might  for  an  instant  go  into  Mr.  Carr's 
own  room.  The  housekeeper  hesitated  at  so 
singular  a  request,  but  discerning  nothing  but 
honest  timidity  in  the  young  woman's  face,  she 
herself  took  her  there. 

Emily  looked  all  around  the  well-furnished 
library  with  awe,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
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prospect  through  the  window.  Then  she  drew 
a  packet  from  some  part  of  her  dress,  and  laid 
it  upon  the  table  where  Theodore  wrote. 

'  Nobody  but  Mr.  Carr  will  see  it  there  ?'  she 
asked,  anxiously. 

'  It  shall  not  be  touched,'  said  her  companion, 
more  and  more  mystified.  *  But,  if  Mr.  Carr  is 
in  the  wood,  w^hy  not  give  it  him  when  you 
return?' 

'  1  would  rather  leave  it  here,  please.  You 
will  not  allow  anybody  else  to  touch  it  V 

*  Certainly  not.'    And  Emily  went  hastily  out. 

From  her  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the 
locahty,  Emily  was  obKged  to  conduct  the  man 
who  accompanied  her  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
left  Mr.  Carr.  Owing  to  the  steepness  and  ir- 
regularity of  the  fields  which  they  had  to  cross, 
the  groom  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  ride  in  the 
vehicle,  so  he  led  the  horse  by  the  bridle  and  en- 
deavoured to  extract  information  from  Emily  of 
the  singular  occurrence.  She,  however,  seemed 
wholly  pre-occupied,  and  answered  only  in 
monosyllables  not  always  with  conscious  regard 
to  the  form  of  the   question.     In  this  way  they 
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reached  the  gate  into  the  wood  bj  which  Carr 
had  entered,  Emily's  agitation  increasing  at 
every  step.  This  was  not  the  main  cart-road, 
merely  a  foot-track  through  the  coppice,  so  that 
here  the  carriage  had  to  stop  whilst  Emily  con- 
ducted the  man  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Carr  looked  up  as  he  heard  the  approaching 
footsteps,  and  tried  to  arouse  Gwendoline  who 
had  for  some  minutes  sunk  again  into  an  uncon- 
scious torpor.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  so  that 
when  the  others  appeared  Gwendoline  was  re- 
clining against  him  with  her  eyes  closed,  her 
hand  on  his,  just  as  she  had  originally  placed 
herself.  With  the  fewest  words,  Carr  obtained 
the  man's  assistance  to  carry  the  unresisting 
figure  from  the  place,  and  only  by  a  movement 
of  the  eyes  did  he  request  Emily  to  follow.  As 
Gwendoline  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  showed  symptoms  of 
physical  distress,  but  she  said  nothing. 

When  about  to  start,  Carr  looked  anxiously 
around  him. 

*  Where  is  she?'  he  demanded,  in  a  whisper  of 
the  man. 
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*  Never  saw,  sir.' 

CaiT  ran  into  the  wood ;  called  her  name  once ; 
then  returned.  There  was  no  reply,  Emily  was 
not  to  be  seen,  so  they  set  off  to  the  house 
without  her.  It  was  of  course  plain  to  Theodore 
that  she  had  escaped  intentionally. 

The  doctor's  report  of  Gwendohne's  condition 
was  a  serious  one.  Fraught,  moreover,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  sensational  mystery  which  was 
confided  to  Carr  alone.  In  view  of  the  patient's 
protracted  unconsciousness  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  Emily,  the  mere  facts  of  the  case  could 
not  easily  be  obtained.  Towards  the  evening, 
however,  Gwendoline  apparently  revived,  and 
with  a  clear  mind  she  related  to  the  doctor  all 
that  had  befallen  her  since  meeting  Mr.  Carr  on 
Paddington  platform  two  da^'S  ago,  a  narrative 
which  was  considered  fully  to  account  for  the 
gravity  of  the  case. 

When  the  unconscious  Gwendoline  had  been 
placed  in  other  hands  at  Kingcombe,  Theodore 
went  to  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  and  paced 
the  floor  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  uncontroll- 
able agitation.     Having  at  length  regained  some 
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moderate  degree  of  composure,  he  rang  the  bell 
and  requested  that  the  housekeeper  should  be 
sent  to  him.  When  she  came,  he  spoke  more 
fully  of  the  recent  occurrences  than  circum- 
stances had  previously  permitted,  gave  such 
directions  as  he  thought  necessary,  and  as  she 
was  withdrawing  asked  for  Mrs.  Carr. 

'  I  think  Mrs.  Carr  left  a  note,  sir,'  said  the 
other,  with  some  obvious  hesitation  ;  her  eyes 
turned  to  the  table  by  which  Carr  was  standing. 

The  latter,  suppressing  his  astonishment, 
lowered  his  eyes  also. 

*  Oh,  yes,  here  is  one, — and  what  is  this  V 

Carr  took  up  Emily's  packet,  and  glanced  at 
it.  The  housekeeper  recounted  the  strange  be- 
haviour of  the  messenger,  and  saw  the  colour 
of  her  master's  face  immediately  alter.  She 
was  then  dismissed. 

Theodore  tore  open  his  wife's  note  first. 

'  I  have  gone  to  town,'  she  said,  '  as  neutral 
ground  until  the  atmosphere  is  clearer.  Act 
with  an  absolutely  free  hand,  I  beseech  you.  I 
was  perfectly  serious  in  all  I  said.  Yours,  L. 
— 1  will  write  more  fully  to-morrow.' 
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CaiT  read  the  words  certainly,  but  they  scarce 
consciously  impressed  him.  Such  mind  as  he 
had  at  his  disposal  was  wholly  concentrated 
upon  the  other  packet,  and  upon  the  mysterious 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  Emily,  of 
necessity  associated  with  it.  Were  the  man 
given  to  the  providential  explanation  of  things, 
he  might  not  extravagantly  have  seen  the  hand 
of  a  personal  fate  in  this  extraordinary  re-ap- 
pearance of  Emily  across  his  path  at  the  very 
moment  that,  and  at  the  very  first  moment  that, 
his  mind  had  been  unreservedly  prepared  for  such 
a  meeting.  Old  difficulties  had  been  surmounted, 
old  fogs  dispersed,  and  Carr  was  breathing  the 
uncontaminated  air  which  is  the  common 
property  of  elementary  human  nature,  in  which 
even  Benjamin  Salowayand  his  daughter  Emily 
owned  a  part.  It  might  have  seemed  as  though 
such  a  moment  had  been  expressly  reserved,  even 
circumstantially  exacted,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
such  a  course  of  development  as  he  had  in  view. 

Against  this,  however,  rose  the  fact  that 
Emily  had  fled.  Theodore  cut  open  the  packet, 
and   found  it  a  substantial  roll   of  bank-notes, 
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without  a  single  word  of  elucidation.  About  an 
hour  later,  the  doctor  came  in,  and  Carr  begged 
him  to  go  to  Gwendoline,  who  was  conscious 
but  sinking  with  the  sun. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  Galbraith  had  watched 
Carr  depart  with  a  critical  smile,  and  then 
gone  his  own  way.  That  way  chanced  to  He 
in  the  direct  path  to  Kingcombe.  There  was 
the  slightest  acceleration  of  pace  visible  in  the 
poet's  movements  as  he  went,  the  slightest  hint 
at  savageness  in  his  eye. 

From  the  outset,  Owen  had  confessed  his 
sensibility  affected  by  the  fascinating  Laura ; 
first  by  Lindred's  presentment  of  her,  next  and 
more  completely  by  the  original  creation. 
Though,  what  we  now  call,  poetically  inclined, 
Galbraith  was  by  no  means  excessively  senti- 
mental, or  even  indiscreetly  sensual.  His  interest 
in  Laura  was,  he  had  persuaded  himself,  mainly 
intellectual,  that  is  abstractly  poetical,  for  the 
thought  of  re- marriage  had  never  occurred  to 
him.  Carr's  attitude  to  Laura  he  had  very 
early  divined,  and  from  the  time  of  that  lady's 
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unexpected  re-appearance  Owen  had  watched 
the  development  of  events  with  considerable 
curiosity.  By  that  time  he  judged  that  he 
knew  Carr,  more  particularly  the  breadth  and 
density  of  the  ethical  vapour  that  possessed 
him,  and,  as  but  very  brief  intercourse  had  been 
necessary  to  confirm  his  preconception  of 
Laura,  it  had  not  been  difficult  for  him  to  see 
the  latent  incompatibility  of  the  two  natures. 
Not  quite  so  ludicrous  an  absurdity  as  in  the 
case  of  his  unfortunate  uncle  the  major,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  the  chance  of  practical  issue  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

Laura's  early  intercourse  with  Theodore, 
whenever  Galbraith  was  present  to  observe  it, 
amply  sustained  the  poet's  surmises.  Mrs.  Chat- 
win's  behaviour  to  the  timber-merchant  was 
nonchalant  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  her  conversa- 
tion with  Owen  himself,  for  instance,  being 
conspicuously  in  contrast.  Intellectual  com- 
munity between  the  two  latter  had  resulted 
from  their  first  meeting.  Now,  as  days  went 
on,  although  not  the  smallest  change  towards 
himself  was   discernible,    Galbraith   could    not 
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ignore  Mrs.  Chat  win's  altered  attitude  to  the 
more  serious  aspirant,  however  great  might  be 
his  astonishment.  None  the  less,  stark  amaze- 
ment was  the  result  when  the  prospective  mar- 
riage was  revealed  to  him. 

Despite  his  disinterested  attitude,  a  little  bit 
of  human  mortification  did  enter  into  Owen's 
estimate  of  this  occurrence.  So  comically  in- 
adequate to  Laura's  possibilities  was  this  old 
man  of  the  sea — '  churchwarden,  revised  edi- 
tion,' being  Galbraith's  epigrammatic  estimate 
of  Carr's  plausible  qualities — that  indignation 
as  at  an  artistic  enormity  was  not  wholly  to  be 
escaped.  Still  curiosity  was  paramount,  until 
the  rapid  development  of  foreseen  circumstance 
interposed  a  more  energetic  development.  From 
the  time  of  Theodore's  engaging  in  the  labour 
at  the  clay-pits,  Galbraith's  behaviour  to  Mrs. 
Carr  had  altered. 

As  Galbraitli  had  roamed  the  hill  to-day,  it 
was  rather  with  the  intention  of  reconnoitring 
than  of  taking  any  definite  step.  As  he  went 
out,  he  had  got  the  report  of  the  return  of  Carr 
and  Laura  to  Kingcombe  from  a  villager,  and 
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it  had  disquieted  him.  Upon  this  mood,  his 
encounter  with  Theodore  had  come  with  irre- 
sistible effect. 

Misconstruction  of  Carr's  attitude  seemed  im- 
possible, hence  that  accelerated  pace,  that 
defiant  glance  in  Owen's  eyes  as  he  strode  for- 
w^ard.  As  he  approached  the  house,  his  pulse 
also  became  disturbed,  for  he  caught  sight  of 
Laura  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn.  Every 
appearance  proclaimed  the  domestic  crisis  that 
had  been  reached. 

Advancing  across  the  grass,  Galbraith  stopped 
at  a  respectful  distance  to  await  Mrs.  Carr's  ap- 
proach. Something  in  the  posture  of  the  man 
irritated  Laura  at  the  moment,  and  there  was  a 
distinct  flash  from  her  eye.  This  she  checked, 
and  walked  up  to  him  where  he  stood. 

'  You  will  forgive  my  intrusion,'  Owen  began. 
'  Not  half-an-hour  ago  I  heard  of  your  return, 
and,  as  I  have  booked  for  the  Pirasus,  I  could 
not  resist  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  farewell.' 

*  When  do  you  go  V  asked  Laura,  with  singu- 
lar indifference,  at  heart  angry  that  he  should 
dare  thus  to  vaunt  over  her  disappointme,nt. 
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'  To-morrow  morning.  I  have  sworn  not  to 
tolerate  another  winter  in  England,  and  the 
days  are  waxing  short.' 

'  They  are,'  said  Laura,  looking  out  across 
the  sky  to  behold  possibly  the  scenes  amidst 
which  her  previous  winter  had  been  spent. 

'Do  you  winter  here  this  yearl' 

*  I  don't  know  yet  where  I  shall  go.' 

'  Then  there  is  hope,'  smiled  Owen.  '  We 
may  possibly  meet  at  unawares  somewhere  be- 
neath the  sun.' 

Laura  bit  her  lip  in  silence,  and  as  she  was 
still  looking  abroad  the  poet  took  a  furtive 
glance  at  her  features.  At  the  same  instant  all 
her  face  coloured  deeply,  and,  turning,  her 
eyes  shot  fire  upon  him.  He  did  not  blench, 
but  allowed  his  eyes  to  remain  where  they  had 
rested,  full  upon  her  face. 

*  May  we  not  ?'  asked  he,  in  the  tone  that  had 
so  moved  her. 

'  Why  should  you  dare  to  think  so  V 

'  Under  this  intolerable  cloud  is  scarcely  the 

fittest  place  to  say,  but ' 

Galbraith  paused,  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
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at  the  eyes  which  once  again  she  turned  upon 
him,  and  left  his  sentence  uncompleted. 

In  a  subdued  tone,  quivering  with  indignation 
and  emotion,  Laura  hurled  the  man  away. 

'Go!' she  said.  *And  remember  that  from 
henceforth  I  do  not  know  you.' 

Then  Laura  went  in  and  wrote  those  few 
words  to  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AMONGST  THE  ASHES. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  on  a  wet  and  windy- 
day,  the  gig  from  the  '  Frog  Mill  Inn,'  which 
had  been  by  appointment  to  Gosstall  station, 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  house  which  had 
been  until  recently  in  the  occupation  of  Owen 
Galbraith.  The  drawn  blinds  and  shutters  now 
showed  the  place  to  be  uninhabited,  and  be- 
neath the  sullen,  formless  overcloud,  and  the 
dishevelled  appearance  of  the  garden  and  over- 
growth upon  the  walls,  it  presented  a  peculiarly 
forlorn  aspect  to  the  eye. 

A  man  alighted  from  the  vehicle,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to   assist  a  female  companion    to    the 
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ground,  both  of  them  being  amply  protected 
from  the  inclement  weather.  When  the  driver 
was  dismissed,  they  entered  the  gateway  into 
the  garden. 

Neither  spoke  as  they  walked  up  the  short 
path.  A  blackbird  flev/  hwslj  screaming  from 
a  holly-bush,  and  a  cat  leaped  down  from  a 
lower  window-sill  to  steal  into  the  bushes  at 
their  approach,  but  there  were  no  other  signs  of 
life  about  the  place.  The  key  grated  in  the 
lock  as  it  was  turned,  and  with  the  recent  rains 
the  door  had  stuck,  but  with  a  push  it  was 
opened,  and  the  two  visitors  disappeared  into 
the  interior,  the  door  being  closed  behind  them. 

Gossip  had  been  busy  in  Winwold  during  the 
past  fortnight,  for  the  report  of  the  inevitable 
and  long-expected  quarrel  between  Mr.  Carr 
and  his  wife  had  at  last  got  authoritatively 
floated.  The  strangest  rumours  emanated  from 
Kingcombe,  not  excluding  even  grave  and 
scandalous  charges  against  the  reputable  Mr. 
Carr,  towards  whom  hitherto  nothing  but  the 
highest  popular  favour  had  been  extended.  The 
undisguised  displeasure  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Has- 
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card  at  the  mysteriously  tragical  death  of  their 
daughter  lent  some  countenance  to  the  common 
report,  for  anybody  could  see  that  her  mother's 
roof  must  of  necessit}^  have  been  the  destination 
of  a  young  woman  in  the  plight  of  Gwendoline, 
had  she  not  been  surreptitiously  intercepted  by 
no  doubt  criminal  emissaries  on  the  way.  When 
it  was  known  that  Major  Kennet  had  had  some 
hot  disagreement  with  his  wife  only  a  day  or 
two  before  the  latter's  appearance  at  Winwold, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  room  for  doubt. 
The  almost  simultaneous  flight  of  Mrs.  Carr  and 
the  poet  Galbraith  too  only  afforded  the  artistic 
complement  to  the  sinister  proceedings  which 
even  the  popular  mind  generally  demands. 

For  the  time  that  had  since  elapsed  nothing 
had  been  heard  even  of  Mr.  Carr,  until  (ecstasy 
to  the  curious  I)  upon  this  dark  and  stormy  day 
Tom  Baskett  was  able  to  report  that  he  had 
brought  the  very  man  once  more  from  the  sta- 
tion in  the  company  of  yet  another  strange 
woman,  to  put  them  down  at  that  lonesome, 
uninhabited  house.  But  the  ill  wind  to  Mr. 
Carr's  reputation  stood  Tom  in  good  stead  for 
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ale  that  day,  for  the  demands  upon  his  narrative 
"were  numerous,  and  each  repetition  was  deemed 
worth  a  cup. 

Carr  had  thrown  open  a  shutter,  and  in  the 
dim  Hght  afforded  by  that  sullen  day  he  stood 
with  Emily  before  him  in  the  hollow,  unfur- 
nished room  with  which  under  another  aspect, 
— for  Theodore,  at  any  rate, — so  much  was  asso- 
ciated. In  the  silence  between  the  moaning 
gusts  of  wind,  the  dropping  from  a  leakage  in 
the  eaves  upon  the  sodden  earth  just  outside 
the  window  was  the  only  audible  sound. 

*  There  is  not  even  a  chair  to  ofier  you, 
Emily,'  said  Theodore,  in  a  voice  unaffected  by 
the  cheerless  surroundings.  '  But  we  shall  not 
be  here  long.  You  have  trusted  me  in  every- 
thing, noAV  1  will  explain.  To  the  past  I  shall 
not  refer,  that  may  some  day  be  intelligible  to 
you ;  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  I  told  you  that  I  could  approach 
you  fearlessly.  You  don't  know  what  that 
means  ;  I  will  tell  you.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
we  were  brother  and  sister,  then  clouds  arose, 
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and  1,  only  I,  fancied  that  we  were  sundered. 
Those  clouds  which  I  thought  to  float  in  heaven 
proved  but  to  be  but  the  grossest  fog  of  earth, 
— they  were  made  of  gold  alone.  You  are 
listening  V 

'  1  am  listening,  Theodore  ;  but  you  need  not 
tell  me  any  more.  I  believe  it  all.  I  under- 
stand it  all  now ' 

'But  I  must  tell  you  more,  Emily.  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  clouds  no  longer  exist  between 
us.  How  bitterly  you  have  felt  it  this  alone 
proves,' — Carr  brandished  a  packet  in  his  hand 
as  he  said  this, — *  and  how  bitterly  I  now  feel  it 
this  shall  yet  partly  prove.  You  have  thought 
me  rich,  Emily,  haven't  you  ?     Tell  me,  do  !' 

'  Very  rich,  they  told  me.' 

'  I  have  been  rich,  so  rich  that  you  would  not 
be  able  to  believe  the  figures  if  I  gave  them  to 
you.  What  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  now  poor? 
That  1  have  flung  the  golden  armour  from  my 

soul  r 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  it.' 
Carr  laughed,  and  strode   across  again  to  the 
window. 
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'  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  penniless,'  he  went  on. 
'  I  have  enough  to  buy  me  bread  until  1  have 
earned  bread,  but  I  consider  it  as  a  loan,  and 
shall  repay  it.  We  talk  of  the  struggle  of  life, 
Emily,  but  in  hfe  there  is  no  struggle.  The 
struggle  only  belongs  to  death,  and  not  always 
to  that  if  it  is  a  healthy  one.  You  now  see  why 
I  approach  you  fearlessly.  No  clouds  are  be- 
tween us.     But — but  where  is  your  father  V 

There  was  at  once  impulse  and  hesitation  in 
this  delivery  of  a  question  which  had  hovered 
on  Theodore's  lips  since  he  discovered  Emily 
alone  some  days  ago.  The  young  woman's 
agitation  was  instantly  apparent. 

'  Don't  ask  me  that,'  said  she,  vehemently. 
'  It  is  the  only  thing  about  which  I  cannot  speak. 
I  hope  that  he  is  dead.' 

*  Only  hope  ?     You  are  not  sure,  then  V 

'No.' 

Seeing  her  eyes  full,  Oarr  turned  away. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which 
the  wind  moaned  disconsolately  in  the  chimney, 
and,  as  it  ceased,  Carr  went  over  to  the  grate. 
Emily  watched  him  through  the  mist  as  he  un- 
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folded  that  packet  which  he  had  held  through- 
out the  interview,  and  she  saw  him  draw  forth 
one  after  the  other  of  the  bank-notes  that  it 
contained,  to  crumple  them  down  between  the 
bars.  She  said  nothing  until  all  were  done, 
and  Carr  rose  up  from  the  hearth-stone  where- 
upon he  had  been  crouching.  Then  she  stepped 
forward  and  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  You  are  not  going  to ' 

'  I  am  going  to  dedicate  the  house,  Emily,  to 
purer  uses/  smiled  Theodore,  lightly.  *  I  haven't 
told  you  that  I  am  going  to  live  here  and  do 
some  honest  work.  If  you  will,  I  wish  you  to 
live  with  Mrs.  Tarplett  at  Marbrook  Farm. 
You  think  it  a  waste  of  useful  money  V 

'I  certainly  think  it  might  be  useful  to 
others.' 

'  Most  money  is  harmful,  this  is  deadly  poison,' 
exclaimed  Carr,  with  unexpected  vehemence. 
'  Money  from  me,  Emily,  would  poison  any  good 
use  that  it  might  be  put  to.  Only  to  base  pur- 
poses will  I  apply  it.  Before  flinging  away  the 
burden  of  my  thousands,  do  you  think  I  have 
not  been  pestered  by  such  scruples  1     Have  not 
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visions  of  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  and  grappHng  with  wretchedness  been 
thrust  upon  me  day  and  night  ?  But  I  have 
decided,  Emily,  and  nothing  shall  alter  me. 
From  me  only  personal  service  shall  issue  .  .  . 
Do  you  wish  to  know  what  I  have  done  with 
my  money  V  A  mocking  laugh  seemed  to  echo 
through  the  empty  chambers  and  die  away  on 
the  wind.  '  I  have  given  the  whole  of  it  to  my 
wife's  brother ;  to  prop  up  the  sou  of  the  man 
who  destroyed  the  hfe  of  your  father  with  the 
material  that  completed  the  destruction.  It  will 
do  no  harm  in  that  quarter,  will  it  V 

And,  as  he  closed  his  sentence,  Theodore 
struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  the  grate.  The 
smoke  arose,  but  being  met  by  a  cold  wind 
down  the  chimney,  puff  after  puff  came  out  into 
the  room,  until  the  rising  flames  at  length  con- 
quered. Carr's  eyes  were  upon  the  fire,  and 
Emily's  upon  him  through  the  smoke  which 
enveloped  them.     Both  were  silent. 

'  Do  you  see  the  people  coming  out  of  church, 
Emily  V  asked  Theodore,  as  the  sparks  flitted 
amongst  the  burnt  paper  which  was  crackling 
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its  last.  Emily  associated  the  reference,  but 
made  no  reply. 

'  The  parson — and  the  clerk.' 

And  there  was  only  the  wind  again. 

'  So  much  for  the  present,'  muttered  Carr  at 
length.  'Now  for  the  future.'  And  he  turned 
to  his  companion  who  was  silently  weeping. 

'  For  neither  of  us,  Emily,  is  there  to  be  any 
immunity  from  the  evils  which  are  a  part  of 
human  life,'  he  proceeded,  without  reference  to 
his  companion's  tears.  '  You  must  not  think  that 
I  have  induced  you  to  come  here  under  any 
such  foolish  delusion.  I  am  the  last  of  mortals 
to  hold  visionary  doctrines  of  that  kind.  What 
I  wish  to  say  is  only  this  :  that  I  believe  in 
temperament  we  are  somewhat  similar,  and  that 
therefore  what  1  have  discovered  may  have 
some  application  to  your  life  also.  Everybody's 
life  must  be  natural  or  artificial.  There  is  no 
honest  middle  course  for  anybody.  I  thought 
that  I  was  equipped  for  the  artificial,  and  I  have 
found  my  mistake.  It  crumbled  before  my  sight, 
and  I  found  that  I  was  batthng  with  the  air.' 

Emily's    tears    had    ceased,    and    her    eyes 
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were  fixed  upon  the  window.     Carr  went  on. 

'  I  shall  live  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
facts  of  nature,  earning  my  bread  from  them, 
and  in  the  way  of  labour  demanding  no  more 
from  them  than  my  daily  bread.  If  I  attempt 
more  than  this,  I  find  that  I  immediately  become 
untitle  to  what  my  instinct  imposes  upon  me  as 
worthy  life, — in  short,  I  am  distracted  by  divid- 
ed aims  which  harass  me  to  death  and  turn  all 
existence  into  a  living  nightmare  for  me.  Only 
since  I  fell  upon  the  grass  have  I  known  a 
moment's  real  power  of  mind, — what  is  more  to 
the  point,  only  since  then  have  I  seen  a  clear 
path  to  you,  in  the  discovery  of  which  I  have 
dimly  known  all  through  my  life  that  the  light 
must  lie.  The  whole  of  my  life  hitherto  has 
been  lived  for  myself  alone.  I  want  to  learn 
now  how  some  part  of  it  may  be  turned  to  a 
more  worthy  service.  Are  you  willing,  Emily, 
to  forget  all  that  is  gone,  and  help  me  in  the 
thankless  endeavour '?' 

Emily  could  only  answer  with  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  tears,  but  as  Carr  took  her  hand  he  felt 
a  response  to  his  pressure. 
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Half  an  hour  later  they  were  at  Marbrook 
Farm. 

Carr  had  obtained  possession  of  the  house 
which  the  poet  had  vacated,  in  addition  to 
what  he  considered  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  his 
subsistence.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lin- 
dred,  nobody  knew  of  the  workings  of  his  spirit 
to  which  these  acts  bore  outward  testimony. 
AVith  his  neighbours  he  sought  but  a  purely 
natural  footing,  and  by  precept  he  made  no 
efifort  to  distract  their  minds  from  the  practical 
aspect  of  their  employment.  Indispensable  as 
the  reve  chaynpetre  had  become  to  his  own  repose, 
he  did  not  therefore  see  in  it  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  the  world.  His  imagination  and  experi- 
ence enabled  him  to  estimate  rightly  a  purely 
personal  need,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  no 
doubt  that  the  propagandist  impulse  never  dis- 
turbed Carr  in  his  pastoral  employments. 

It  might  indeed  have  seemed  that  it  was 
Theodore's  sole  object  deliberately  to  quell  all 
the  intellectual  activity  which  had  hitherto 
actuated  his  life,  to  neutralize  it  by  muscular 
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contact  with  the  soil,  and,  it  must  be  added,  by 
devotion  to  the  purely  ethical  forces.  Over  his 
poetical  susceptibility  he  exercised  no  restraint, 
persuading  himself  indeed  that  it  was  as  vital  a 
part  of  his  daily  existence  to  contemplate  in 
silence  the  uprising  of  the  sun  as  to  till  the 
necessary  portion  of  the  land  under  his  care. 
Some  vague  strain  of  magnanimity  undoubtedly 
entered  into  his  ordering  of  the  life  of  Emily. 
After  disposing  of  his  commercial  affairs  in 
Millington,  he  had  by  genuine  effort  discovered 
the  young  woman's  whereabouts,  and  persuad- 
ed her  to  accept  the  refuge  of  pastoral  felicity. 
What  the  advantages  of  her  immediate  proxim- 
ity to  himself  were  to  be  he  did  not  explain, 
but  some  form  of  spiritual  repair  no  doubt 
shone  brilliantly  in  his  own  intentions. 

To  Emily  herself  these  advantages  were  not 
so  apparent.  A  whole  world  of  disaster  and 
anguish  lay  between  her  and  the  life  in  which 
Theodore  had  previously  had  a  part,  and  the 
very  loftiest  intentions  with  which  her  religious 
convictions  inspired  her,  were  insufficient  to 
overcome  rebeUious  human  emotions.     The  '  He 
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would  come '  which  had,  in  earher  years,  for  so 
long  sustained  her,  had  now,  in  its  belated  ac- 
complishment, assumed  a  bitterness  of  irony  not 
easy  to  be  borne. 

In  his  consuming  egoism,  Carr  was  blind  to 
this  aspect  of  the  matter.  Having  evolved  by 
action  a  personality  which  he  felt  to  be  his 
final  one,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  critical 
inner  life  of  Emily  remained  but  a  prospect  to 
her, — a  backward  one  it  might  be,  but  still  only 
an  idea,  an  unattainable  horizon  sadly  clear  be- 
neath the  clouds  with  all  the  illusive  halo  of  the 
unattained  :  materially  different  from  the  light 
and  shade  of  a  path  which  has  been  traversed. 

But  she  applied  herself  readily  to  the  work 
at  Marbrook  Farm,  and  did  begin  to  perceive 
in  it  something  of  the  promised  calm.  Oddly 
enough,  the  only  disquieting  element  was  ex- 
actly this  proximity  to  Theodore  Carr.  In  some 
remote  region,  far  from  any  familiar  association, 
Emily  could  fancy  the  homely  toil  amidst  such 
natural  surroundings  to  hold  the  secret  of  which 
she  was  in  need.  Temporal  happiness  she  no 
longer  looked  for  ;  all  she  asked  was  the  power 
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to  endure.  Day  by  day  Theodore  was  makiug 
this  more  difficult  of  attainment  in  his  con- 
scientious endeavour  to  apply  his  creed.  He 
frequently  spent  his  evenings  at  the  farm  either 
in  familiar  conversation  upon  agricultural  affaire 
or  in  good-humoured  oversight  of  anything  that 
was  going  on. 

One  evening,  arriving  there  in  this  way,  he 
noticed  something  unusual  in  Emily.  There 
was  no  spontaneity  in  her  remarks  to  him,  and 
her  eyes  suggested  recent  tears.  For  an  instant 
Oarr  knew  the  flash  of  annoyance  that  Emily's 
behaviour  in  Primrose  Hill  had  caused  him,  but 
it  was  as  instantly  repressed.  That  could  have 
no  part  in  him  now.  He  subdued  his  mind  to 
the  degree  of  sympathy  which  was  demanded, 
and  looked  for  an  opportunity  of  effectually  dis- 
playing it.  This  was  very  soon  offered  when 
they  found  themselves  alone  for  a  moment. 

*  You  are  not  comfortable  here,  Emily  V  he 
asked,  gently  touching  her. 

She  returned  a  startled  affirmative,  and  em- 
phasized it. 

'  You  promise  to  let  me  know  at  once  if  you 
ever  wish  for  a  change  V 
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Emily  seemed  to  acquiesce,  but  she  was 
unable  to  put  it  into  words,  and  a  brief  silence 
followed.     CaiT  altered  his  position. 

*I  have  not  told  you  one  half  of  what  I 
wished  to  tell,'  exclaimed  he,  with  some  abrupt- 
ness, the  subdued  tone  of  his  voice  not  being 
able  to  disguise  the  fervour  which  was  in  it. 
Emily  raised  her  eyes  suddenly  to  him,  and 
kept  them  there  as  he  moved  to  and  fro.  *  I  am 
not  the  madman  yon  imagine,  Emily — that  you 
must  imagine.  1  do  not  seek  only  my  own  advan- 
tage in  the  course  I  have  taken,  to  which  I  have 
been  irresistibly  driven.  It  is  not  only  my  own 
peace  of  mind  that  I  have  sought.  If  you  can, 
I  do  beseech  you  to  beheve  this.  Oh,  if  i  only 
knew  how  to  offer  repair  to  you  I  When  I  see 
you  like  this,  I  feel  that  everything  is  yet  a 
farce, — that  I  cry  peace  where  there  is  no  peace. 
Is  it  so,  Emily  ?  Is  it  for  ever  impossible  for 
me  to  smooth  the  path  of  life  for  you?  For 
heaven's  sake,  tell  me  how  I  may  do  iiV 

As  Emily's  lips  moved  in  answer  to  this  un- 
expected appeal,  the  door  opened,  and  their 
conversation  was  interrupted.     Nor  was  there 
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opportunity  afforded   them    that   night    of   re- 
newing it. 

Very  soon  Carr  was  striding  homewards 
through  the  darkness,  the  image  of  Emily  im- 
printed upon  his  brain  in  lines  of  fire.  Once 
again  past  visions  of  his  life  re-appeared  to  him 
in  all  the  disquietude  of  their  relation  to  exist- 
ences destroyed ;  mercilessly  obtruding  upon 
him  that  inexorable  law  of  nature  whereby  ac- 
complished steps  are  for  ever  beyond  recall, 
repair  for  even  unintentional  mischief  impossible 
to  the  end  of  time.  For  the  first  time  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  real  space  beyond  the  clouds  of 
self,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  law  that  demands 
annihilation  of  that  self.  Conduct  in  itself 
innocent  enough  appeared  to  him  superlatively 
criminal.  The  very  placidity  of  the  life  which 
he  had  attained  to  mocked  him  as  he  entered 
his  own  abode,  and  accused  him  of  wilfully 
feasting  upon  a  poisonous  delusion.  Was  not 
his  own  comfort  still  the  prime  motive  of  his 
conduct  ?  Had  not  one  once  said,  *  Give  all 
that  thou  hast'?  All  what?  Not  only  mere 
shekels  which  it  had  become  an  annoyance  to 
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keep,  most  assuredly.  Except  himself,  what 
had  he  to  give  that  was  of  the  smallest  delight 
or  value  to  him  ?  He  put  the  question  bitterly. 
In  what  way  could  this  self  be  disposed  of  to 
sacrificial  advantage  ? 

For  two  or  three  days  Theodore  confronted 
these  problems,  the  spectral  eyes  of  Emily 
urging  him  on. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


LINKS. 


Ox  the  third  morning  after  that  disquieting 
interview  with  Emily,  Carr  received  a  letter 
delivered  by  a  boy  from  Marbrook  Farm.  It 
ran  thus  : 

'  Dear  Theodore, 

'  1  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  take 
up  the  broken  thread,  earnestly  as  I  have 
prayed  for  strength  to  do  so.  What  I  feel  for 
all  your  kindness  I  cannot  try  to  express,  nor 
my  trouble  at  causing  the  pain  which  I  am 
afraid  my  action  will  give  you.     But  I  am  sure 
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it  will  be  better  for  me  to  return  to  the  life  to 
which  I  have  been  accustomed. 

<  Yours  affectionately,        '  Emily.' 

These  were  all  the  words  that  came,  but 
Emily  had  projected  a  letter  of  a  very  different 
kind.  When,  however,  she  came  to  put  down 
the  reasons  for  the  resolution  she  had  taken  they 
startled  her,  and  were  speedily  committed  to 
the  flames.  How  was  she  to  disclose  to  an- 
other eye  all  the  subtle  workings  of  her  own 
soul? 

Carr  sped  immediately  to  the  farm.  All  his 
future  peace  of  mind  he  found  to  lie  in  his 
ability  to  keep  Emily  within  sight,  for  only 
thus  could  he  persuade  himself  that  the  work  of 
reparation  was  going  on.  Mrs.  Palfrey  eyed 
him  curiously  as  she  greeted  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  garden.  Carr  did  not  attempt 
to  dissemble. 

'  What  is  the  reason  of  it  V  he  asked. 

'  She  couldn't  settle  here  whatever.  She  is 
used  to  the  town,  you  see,  and  it  isn't  many  as 
take  to  the  country  after  it.' 
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'  H'm  .  .  .  She  hasn't  given  any  special  rea- 
son, then?' 

'  Not  a  word.  She  never  spoke  about  herself, 
never.' 

'Where  shall  I  find  her?'  asked  Carr,  turning 
towards  the  house. 

'  She  didn't  tell  me  exactly.  I  thought  she 
would  have  told  you  that  in  the  letter.' 

Theodore  faced  her  abruptly. 

'  But  she  is  not  gone  V 

'  Went  first  thing  this  morning.' 

Carr  looked  into  the  woman's  face,  then  de- 
parted without  another  word. 

'  She  said  that  she  should  go  back  to  her  old 
place  first,'  cried  out  Mrs.  Palfrey  after  him,  but 
Carr  gave  no  reply. 

Throughout  his  life  Theodore  had  had  a  con- 
stitutional difficulty  in  recognizing  the  inevit- 
able, out  of  which  failing  not  a  few  of  his 
mental  and  practical  troubles  had  sprung.  So 
inextricably  had  the  future  of  Emily  been  of 
late  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  his  own  hfe 
that  its  sudden  withdrawal  again  threatened 
disorder. 
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He  took  a  secluded  path  across  the  fields, 
and,  when  secure  from  observatioD,  drew  out 
the  words  he  had  received  that  morning  once 
again  to  examine  them.  The  oftener  he  read 
them  the  weaker  grew  the  impulse  of  pursuit 
which  had  at  first  possessed  him.  Genuine  as 
was  his  aspiration  on  behalf  of  Emily,  was  not 
its  fulfilment  now  eternally  beyond  him  ? 
Could  a  broken  thread,  snapped  under  such 
conditions  as  this  had  been,  ever  be  taken  up 
again  ?  Had  he  not  hugged  a  miserable  delu- 
sion ?  Nay,  if  he  had  been  free  to  do  it,  would 
not  marriage  itself  now  have  been  but  a  bitter 
mockery  to  the  soul  of  Emily  ? 

Upon  such  questions  Carr's  mind  continued 
to  play  agonizing  changes.  The  recognition  of 
the  impossibility  of  repair  for  the  damage  of 
one's  own  actions  is  perhaps  the  severest 
infliction  which  a  sensitive  mind  can  sustain. 
It  marks  the  extinction  of  hope,  which  in  one 
department  is  the  extinction  of  life  itself.  To- 
wards such  recognition  Theodore's  reflections 
this  morning  carried  him.  One  source  of  con- 
solation after   another   had   crumbled   beneath 
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him,  until  now  at  last  he  found  himself  con- 
fronting an  abyss  to  which  no  ray  of  light 
could  penetrate. 

He  saw  finally  and  irrevocably  that  his  aban- 
donment of  Emily  was  the  point  from  which  his 
life  had  fallen, — upon  which  all  of  it  that  yet 
remained  to  him  must  inevitably  turn.  Plausi- 
ble as  his  extenuation  of  that  early  conduct  had 
constantly  appeared,  he  now  tore  it  ruthlessly 
open,  and  found  it  corrupt  and  poisonous  at  the 
core.  There  the  most  chimerical  of  ambitions 
was  revealed  to  him  which  he,  in  his  madness,  had 
construed  into  the  guiding  light  of  the  world. 
In  the  fostering  and  cultivation  of  certain  of  his 
hazy  instincts  had  he  deemed  that  he  was  ele- 
vating mankind,  advancing  to  a  higher  standard 
of  the  race  than  sufficed  humanity  in  general. 
Sacrifice  of  an  individual  here  and  there  was 
inevitable  in  warfare,  also  preservation  of  one- 
self,—how  all  this  now  burned  into  his  soul. 
The  light  he  saw  for  an  ignis  fatuus ;  in  place  of 
the  preservation,  the  annihilation  of  himself. 
Self-promotion  or  sacrifice  is  a  law  unto  every 
soul,  not  so  keenly  discriminated  as  in  the  brain 
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of  Theodore,  but  still  readily  admitted  by  all. 
Many  causes  contribute  to  a  working  compro- 
mise in  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  but  compromise 
had  ever  been  the  one  impossibihty  to  Carr. 

As  he  wandered  on  in  this  turmoil  of  self- 
accusation,  his  mind  naturally  fled  to  the  various 
sources  whence  unstable  man  has  found  a  com- 
pass for  himself  in  daily  action.  The  most 
impetuous  survey  of  such  suggested  the  ac- 
knowledged need  of  spiritual  aid  to  the  human 
race — to  every  member  of  it  except  the  self- 
sufficing  item  Theodore  Carr.  Compass  beyond 
fascinating  present  desire  had  he  never  owned. 
He  arraigned  himself  for  an  arrogant  superiority 
to  all  his  kind, — condemned  and  executed.  As 
he  passed  by  a  haystack  beneath  a  sheltering 
elm,  he  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  shade  of  it,  and 
for  some  time  abandoned  himself  to  the  dark 
welter  of  remorse. 

Nothing  but  intolerable  torture  could  have 
incited  Emily  to  such  a  step.  Trained  to  endure 
by  one  of  those  very  sources  of  anchorage  for 
the  want  of  which  Carr  was  revihng  himself, 
still  were  there  limits  to  her  human  strength. 
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An  idealist  too  she  had  been.  The  resuscitation 
of  such  ideals,  which  her  life  at  Winwold  occa- 
sioned, only  served  as  a  torch  to  betray  the 
grim  features  of  her  cavern  which  she  preferred 
to  inhabit  in  darkness.  Therefore  had  she 
fled. 

But  this  was  not  quite  all.  Conscious  of  a 
permanent  and  apparently  progressive  failure 
of  physical  strength,  Emily  had  of  late  days 
leaned  more  and  more  upon  the  memory  of  her 
father.  He  was  now  the  only  existing  mortal 
with  whom  she  could  associate  a  sense  of  rest- 
ful fellow^ship.  Their  separation  had  been  but 
one  of  those  strokes  of  irony  with  which  circum- 
stance occasionally  assails  its  victims.  Flung 
upon  foreign  soil  at  the  outset,  Benjamin  Salo- 
way  had  never  regained  what  we  may  call  a 
rational  footing.  He  flitted  about  inefi'ectually, 
unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  practical  world. 
In  the  cottage  councils  of  Winwold  he  would 
have  retained,  possibly  developed,  an  individu- 
ality of  a  definite  kind :  under  the  industrial 
nightmare  he  became  naught.  This  alone  could 
account  for  the  mental  errantries  which  signal- 
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ised  his  intercourse  even  with  those  to  whom  he 
was  indissolubly  bound. 

Emily  reached  Gosstall  station,  and  took  train 
to  Millington.  Powerful  and  disquieting  asso- 
ciations here  pressed  upon  her,  but,  as  a  definite 
purpose  actuated  her  steps,  she  could  ignore 
them.  Some  hours  were  occupied  in  a  weari- 
some trudge  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length, 
casually  in  the  street,  she  was  confronted  by  a 
young  woman  whom  she  was  able  to  recognise 
as  an  intimate  associate  of  her  former  buoyant 
days.  Emily  would  willingly  have  foregone  an 
interview  which  could  but  recall  painful  remi- 
niscences, would  but  the  other  have  allowed  it. 
She,  however,  in  the  benevolence  of  prosperity, 
insisted  upon  recognition,  and  upon  a  further 
practical  demonstration  of  her  good-will.  She 
refused  to  accept  any  denial.  Emily  should  go 
home  with  her,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
gossip  of  the  pleasures  of  old  time. 

*  I've  married  WiUiam  Tredgold,'  she  exuber- 
antly informed  her  companion,  despite  five 
years'  matrimonial  experience ;  '  but  you  didn't 
know  him,  Emily.     He's  a  painter  and  paper- 
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hanger,  on  his  own  account,  and  we  are  getting 
on  so  well.  I've  two  children ;  you  must  come, 
if  only  to  see  them.  They  are  pets.  And  you're 
married,  Emily,  aren't  you  V  asked  she,  archly. 
'But  you  don't  look  very  well.' 

'  No,  I  am  not  married,'  was  Emily's  reply. 

'  Poor  old  girl,  you  don't  know  what  you've 
missed,  but  you^^e  got  it  in  store.  Don't  waste 
your  time,  though.' 

When  they  reached  this  friend's  abode,  Emily 
could  contain  herself  no  longer,  and  in  gener- 
alities she  confided  as  much  of  her  chequered 
life  as  she  thought  proper,  and  acknowledged 
the  discovery  of  her  father  as  the  object  of  her 
presence  here.  Effusive  commiseration  was 
showered  upon  her,  and  much  genuine  fellow- 
feeling  betrayed,  but  much  candid  reflection 
upon  the  well-known  timber-merchant  was  in- 
evitably intermingled. 

In  these  sympathetic  hands  Emily  was  detain- 
ed for  some  days,  so  that  she  could  prosecute 
her  inquiries  under  some  semblance  of  comfort 
and  leisure. 

It  was  through  the  agency  of  the  clergy  that 
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Emily  at  length  obtained  the  clue  she  was  in 
need  of,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  she  appeared 
late  one  evening  in  a  dark  court  in  a  poor  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  and  came  to  a  door  which  was 
pointed  out  to  her.  In  response  to  her  inquiries, 
she  was  directed  to  ascend  the  stairs  to  a  room 
on  the  first  landing,  and  when  she  had  done  it, 
she  paused  to  collect  her  thoughts.  A  sound 
came  from  within  which  assured  her  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  her  information,  and  at  length,  with 
a  throbbing  heart,  she  placed  her  fingers  on  the 
door-handle.  The  door  opened  before  she  was 
expecting  it,  and  she  stepped  hastily  into  the 
room,  the  cheerless  gloom  of  which  was  revealed 
by  a  candle  burning.  Some  mechanical  knock- 
ing upon  which  the  inmate  had  been  engaged 
had  prevented  his  hearing  the  sound  which 
Emily's  movements  had  made.  When  he  ceased 
his  occupation  for  a  moment,  a  sudden  intuition 
rather  than  any  announcement  through  the 
senses,  warned  him  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 
Turning  a  gaunt  face  from  his  work  to  the  spot 
where  Emily  was  standing,  the  eyes  of  father 
and  daughter  met,  and  old  Saloway  sat  back 
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aghast  on  his  stool,  whilst  his  hands  and  imple- 
ments fell  into  his  leathern  lap. 

'Father  .  .  .  .' 

'  My  little  maid,'  stammered  the  old  man.  '  It 
was  all  my  fault  .  .  .  Never  no  more.' 

The  readiness  of  his  ejaculation  seemed  to 
suggest  a  constant  preparation  of  thought  for 
this  one  meeting.  Emily  walked  forward  and 
knelt  at  her  father's  side;  then  there  was 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MARTINMAS  SUMMER. 


It  was  a  year  later  when,  on  the  tenth  of 
November,  about  sunset,  an  old  man  came 
tramping  into  Win  wold  by  the  Upton  Quarry, 
apparently  weary,  and  much  bent  with  sickness 
and  age.  The  roads  were  muddy  from  the  long 
black  rains,  and  on  these  upland  byways  con- 
tinuous puddles  lay  along  the  wheel-tracks, 
glittering  now  in  the  ruddy  light,  and  reflecting 
very  clearly  the  blue  zenith  and  the  tinted  clouds 
floating  across  it.  The  man's  boots  seemed 
carved  out  of  the  yellow  limestone  mud  through 
which  he  was  walking,  and  his  trousers  were 
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bemiredup  to  the  knees,  some  stray  splashes  also 
having  reached  the  tails  of  his  black  coat.  Some- 
times he  stopped  to  lean  forward  upon  his  stick, 
and  have  out  a  fit  of  coughing  which  afflicted 
him.  After  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  muttering,  '  Oh,  dear ;  oh, 
dear,'  he  would  trace  out,  with  the  point  of  his 
staff,  the  outline  of  some  beech  or  sycamore  leaf, 
of  which  there  were  many  pressed  into,  as  it 
seemed  imprinted  upon,  the  road. 

Nobody  else  was  to  be  seen  here,  the  lonely, 
sodden  fields  of  earth  or  new-sprung  wheat 
stretching  away  upon  the  one  hand ;  a  strip  of 
larch-trees  hiding  the  view  upon  the  other,  and 
both  sides  enclosed  from  the  green  margined 
road  by  loose  stone  walls,  against  which  a  thorn, 
brier,  or  even  a  seedling  ash  found  shelter,  and 
over  whose  crumbling  stones  a  small,  sharply- 
pointed  ivy  with  grey  veins  spread  in  places 
amidst  the  Hchens  and  moss.  Further  was  the 
quarry,  open  to  the  roadside,  into  which  tlie 
traveller  peered  as  though  by  stealth,  for  after 
looking  in  there  he  glanced  suspiciously  around 
him   before  venturing   to  look  again.     Seeing 
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himself  alone  he  entered,  but  with  ludicrous 
circumspection  in  a  place  open  only  to  the  sky. 
A  rabbit,  scampering  to  shelter,  loosened  a  stone 
on  the  slope,  and  it  rolled  to  the  bottom  with  a 
sound  which  startled  the  old  man,  causing  him 
to  drop  his  stick.  In  leaning  to  take  it  again, 
he  saw  the  blossom  of  a  lingering  hare-bell 
growing  in  the  stony  soil,  and  he  picked  it. 
It  was  upwards  of  forty  years  since  he  had  seen 
that  blossom,  and,  as  he  peeped  into  the  light- 
blue  cup,  a  brighter  ray  flitted  over  the  battered 
features  so  vacant  before,  but  only  to  let  the 
face  soon  relapse  into  its  former  twihght 
aspect. 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  hobbled  away,  now 
constantly  muttering  and  shaking  his  bowed 
head,  fragments  of  his  speech  being  alone 
audible,  '  Just  the  same, — well,  well.'  '  Grass 
do  mend  all  to  be  sure.'  'Never  thought  as 
I'd  ha'  minded  it  like  this,  however.'  When  he 
had  joined  the  road  again,  his  steps  brought  him 
to  that  portal  through  the  beech-trees  known  to 
some  who  dwelt  here  as  the  Parish  Boundary. 
His  agitation  visibly  increased  with  every  yard 
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of  bis  advance,  and  more  frequently  he  bad  to 
stop,  not  only  to  cough,  but  to  gather  what 
might  seem  a  hazy  consciousness  as  to  the 
matter  he  had  in  hand. 

''Tull  soon  be  all  over,'  he  said,  when  he  once 
so  stopped  ;  '  better  than  I  deserved  by  a  dale — ' 

He  was  brought  abruptly  to  silence  by 
straightening  his  back  and  looking  before  him 
where  Winwold  with  its  surrounding  country 
lay  spread  before  his  eyes. 

Away  in  the  west  the  sun  had  but  just  gone, 
and  above  the  hill-marked  horizon  a  grey  ridge 
of  cloud  rose  against  a  clear  space.  Higher  lay 
strips  of  dark  crimsom  and  purple  clouds  on  a 
motionless  sea  of  blue  and  green  ;  higher  yet,  a 
patch,  like  a  closed  hand,  of  living  purple ;  and 
over  all,  against  the  deepening  blue  of  the 
zenith,  wisps  of  crimson  spray.  In  the  south- 
west amidst  some  dark  cloudlets  an  evening: 
star  appeared. 

A  crisp  coolness  was  in  the  air,  and  a  sombre 
shadowing  arose  from  the  east  already  obscur- 
ing sheltered  corners,  despite  the  after-glow  of 
the  sky.     The  traveller  had  to  pause  to  survey 
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this  scene,  and  penniless,  ragged,  bemired  wan- 
derer that  he  was,  the  solemnity  of  his  gaze  be- 
tokened some  emotional  sensibility  in  him  still. 
Nobody  came  to  disturb  him.  He  heard  the 
loud  piping  of  a  blackbird,  alarmed  perhaps  by 
a  prowling  cat ;  a  partridge  called  from  a 
stubble  field  hard  by  :  but  they  ceased,  and  the 
watcher  saw  the  night  descend  in  unbroken 
quietude,  for  the  spin  of  a  falling  leaf  could  not 
be  said  to  break  it.  When  the  stars  were 
numerous  the  old  man  went  on. 

He  could  see  dim  lights  appearing  in  the  vil- 
lage below,  but  all  his  curiosity  was  centred  in 
his  immediate  surroundings.  He  peered  into 
the  hedge  on  this  side  and  on  that,  then  into  the 
increasing  darkness  before  him,  but  still  he  ad- 
vanced. At  an  abrupt  turning  in  the  road, 
where  a  young  larch  copse  rose  steeply  on  the 
left,  he  came  again  to  a  stand,  and  muttered 
something  as  though  perplexed.  Those  trees 
were  but  ten  years  old.  Just  then  a  voice 
which  sounded  near  at  hand  startled  him. 

'  I'll  send  it,  Will'am,  or  come  myself,  one. 
Good-night.' 
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*  Ay,  ay.     Good-night,  Thomas.' 

A  cottage  door  closed,  and  footsteps  sounded 
ou  the  road.  But  they  grew  fainter,  and  were 
evidently  bent  in  the  other  direction.  That 
cottage-door  had,  however,  solved  the  mystery. 
It  was  precisely  this  cottage  that  the  old  man's 
hazy  mind  was  fixed  upon.  He  had  thought 
that  it  stood  here,  but  instead  was  this  bank  of 
unknown  trees.  A  few  steps  further,  and  he 
saw  the  light. 

Entering  the  wicket-gate,  he  knocked  at  the 
door  with  his  stick.  A  chair  moved  on  the 
stone  floor,  followed  by  clumsy  footsteps. 

'  There  be  somebody  at  the  door,'  said  a  voice 
inside  ;  and  then  the  door  was  opened. 

'What  do  you  want?'  bluntly  asked  an  old 
man,  who  had  come  to  the  summons. 

The  light  from  the  interior  struck  both  the 
figures  on  the  threshold,  and  the  two  pair  of 
eyes  met  in  the  tragic  vacancy  of  extreme  age, 
the  night  outside  around  them. 

'  I  be  Benjamin  Saloway,'  said  the  traveller. 
*Do  Thomas  Warrilow  live  here?' 

*  Benjamin    Saloway !'    muttered   the    other, 

T  2 
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in  deep  awe-strnok  toue.     '  Never  ....  Bess  V 

The  old  woman  came  forward  from  Avithin, 
and  for  some  seconds  the  three  time-beaten 
faces  were  focussed  there,  endeavouring  in  a 
silence  that  was  intense  to  catch  across  that 
gnlf  of  years  a  glimpse  of  something  that  had 
for  ever  escaped  them. 

'  And  I  be  Thomas  Warrilow,'  added  the  man 
inside  at  last.  *  Been  here  ever  since.  But  I 
shouldn't  ha'  known  'e  from  Adam.  Come  in- 
side, Benjamin.' 

'  Well,  well,'  muttered  Salowav,  hobbling  in, 
but  his  foot  caught  the  uneven  flag-stone 
which  was  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  be- 
fore a  hand  could  be  extended  he  was  prostrate 
on  the  ground. 

'  That  'ull  never  do,  however,'  exclaimed  he, 
cheerily,  the  tears  rolling  doAvn  his  cheeks  as 
he  scrambled  up.  '  To  think  of  finding  you 
here,  Thomas, — when — when — I ' 

But  the  old  fellow  was  overcome  by  his 
emotion,  and  his  sentence  remained  unfinished. 
Taking  the  chair  which  the  woman  promptly 
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placed  for  him,  with  a  hand  planted  upon  each 
knee  Benjamin  leaned  forward  and  wept. 

The  old  people  left  him  unmolested,  the  dame 
busying  herself  in  the  preparation  of  a  homely 
meal,  but  Warrilow  sitting  and  staring  into  the 
fire  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Saloway  himself.     To  the  old  labourer 
it  was  as  though  the  grave  had  opened  to  give 
him  once  more  a  glimpse  of  his  own  long-buried 
youth  and  all  the  visionary  world  in  which  that 
was  centred.     Full  forty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  exile  had  taken  that  final  solemn  farewell  of 
him  in  the  Upton  Quarry  beneath  a  cloudless 
sky,  the  fights  and  sounds  of  spring  about  them, 
the  whole  of  life  before  ;  but  in  the  gleeds  of  the 
fire  now  Thomas  saw  it  all  more  vividly  and  in 
minuter  detail  than  at  the  actual  moment  of  its 
occurrence. 

Saloway's  gaze  had  for  some  moments  been 
fixed  upon  his  ancient  comrade  before  the  latter 
became  conscious  of  the  fact.  It  was  the  wife 
that  first  observed  it,  and  with  a  ready  soHcitude 
fshe  inquired  after  the  visitor's  wants.  Benjamin 
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didn't  Deed  a  deal ;  a  bite  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  drop  of  water.  He  said  that  he  didn't 
take  to  his  victuals,  that  he  was  '  going  soon/ 
It  was  not  clear  whither  he  intended,  but 
Warrilow  interposed. 

'  No,  Benjamin,  you  wunt  leave  this  house  to- 
night, will  a,  Bess  V 

'  T'ent  likely,  anyhow ;  come  and  have  your 
tea  first.' 

When  they  rose  from  the  tea-table,  Saloway 
was  placed  in  the  Windsor  arm-chair  with  the 
movable  crimson  cushion  in  it,  despite  his  plea 
that  his  friend  was  '  five  years  older  than  he 
would  ever  be.' 

'  But  years  be'nt  the  only  item,  Benjamin,' 
said  the  other.  '  Very  far  from  it.  It  be  what 
you  have  done  in  'em  as  do  make  the  odds,  and 
I  be  a  young  man  to  'e  in  that  respect,  more's 
the  pity.' 

'  Not  a  word  o'  that,  Thomas,'  said  Saloway 
in  an  undertone.  '  Not  a  word.  I  be  a-going 
soon,  and  it  'ud  be  a  poor  concern,  I  count, 
to   use   my   last   breath, — of    which    there   be 
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little   enoiigb, — in  speaking  ill  of  other  folks.' 

'T'ood,  Benjamin,  food.  It  be  in  other  hands 
now,  and  each  one  must  answer  for  he'self.  And 
you  have  a  nation  bad  cough  an'  all  which  be  a 
hindrance  to  'e  in  talking.' 

The  old  visages  were  once  more  fixed  silently 
upon  the  grate. 

'  And  what  brought  'e  back  at  last,  Benjamin  V 
asked  Warrilow  presently,  when  he  had  resumed 
his  seat. 

'An  uncommon  strange  affair,'  said  Sale  way, 
starting  from  a  reverie;  *  most  curious  concern, 
Thomas,  as  'e  could  think  of,  and  that  be  the 
truth,  however.  Nothing  o'  my  doing  in  a 
manner, — oh,  no — for  I'd  never  thought  to  set 
foot  in  Win'ol  again,  never.  But  it  do  look  like 
the  hand  o'  providence  at  last,  that  it  do.  But 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  Thomas,  I  were  in  the 
Bromsgrove  Union  when  it  took  place ;  had  been 
for  six  months  or  more,  and  like  to  ha'  seen  my 
last  there,  o'  course.  No  notion  otherwise,  very 
far  from  it.  'Em  be'nt  so  bad  to  'e  in  the  union, 
Thomas,  after  all,'  interposed  Saloway    aside. 
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*  not  at  BromsgTOve,  however ;  1  never  was  in 
another,  of  course, — but  to  think  of  jou  being 
here  at  this  time  o'  day,  well,  well.' 

'  Never  been  out  o'  the  parish,  Benjamin, 
never.  But  stop,  I  be  a-telling  you  wrong. 
To  be  sure,  Bess,  so  I  did, — I  went  to  poor  Sam's 
funeral  at  Wancote,  five — no,  six  years  ago  last 
Easter  Tuesday.  Poor  Sam,  and  us  put  he 
away  in  the  snow  at  last.  True,  Benjamin,  as  I 
sit  here  at  this  minute.  There  were  a  sight  o' 
snow  that  year  at  Easter.  Master  Crump  said 
to  I  he'self  as  he  came  from  the  vestry  as  he'd 
never  known  the  barley  so  latea-gbing  in,  not 
in  all  he's  time,  however,  and  he  wasn't  born 
yesterday,  although  a  be  dead  and  gone  now, 
poor  fellow.  And  a  sad  affair  that  was  an'  all, 
— but  I  be  a  hindering  you,  Benjamin,  wi'  my 
maundering.  What  fancy  took  your  head  at 
last  to  come  this  way  ?  I  mind  that  day  in  the 
quarr,  and  I'll  never  forget  it,  never,  not  if  I  live 
to  a  hundred,  as  e'  said  e'd  never  see  Win'ol 
again.* 

'No  notion    o'   such  a  thing,  Thomas,'  said 
Saloway,  shaking  his  head.     '  But  it  were  some- 
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thing  out  of  the  common,  sure  enough.  We 
were  all  a-going  out  into  the  yard  after  dinner, 
when  the  master  comes  and  calls  to  I,  "  Salo- 
way !"  1  turned,  of  course,  and  he  held  up  his 
finger  quite  still  and  solemn.  So  I  went. 
*'  There  be  a  lady  to  visit  you,"  says  he,  just 
like  that.  "  To  visit  I,  sir,"  says  I,  for  my  heart 
was  all  a-quop,  and  1  thought  of  Emily,  oh, 
dear,  oh,  dear.  But  it  wasn't,  for  she  were  dead 
and  buried  of  course.  A  real  lady  it  was,  but  I 
never  set  eyes  on  her  before,  do  you  see,  Thomas. 
Her  looked  at  I  all  over  and  said,  "  Poor  old 
man."  ' 

'  Well,  Benjamin,  I  never  ?  Slike  her  knew 
you,  however.' 

'  No,  Thomas,  you  be  out  there  ;  for  her  said, 
"And  be  you  Benjamin  Saloway?"  "All  that 
be  left  of  him,  mum,"  I  made  answer,  meaning 
no  disrespect,  o'  course.  "  Go  to  Win'ol',"  her 
said,  sudden-like.  "  Go  to  Win'ol',  straightway, 
and  you'll  find  an  end  to  all  your  woes," — them 
be  the  very  words,  Thomas,  and  her  said  no 
more,  ne'er  a  word.' 

'  Well,  Benjamin,  I   never   heard   o'  such  a 
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start.     But  1  can  see  something  through  that 
an'  all,  eh,  Bess  V 

*  0'  course,  o'  course,'  muttered  the  old  man, 
staring  into  the  fire.  '  But  her  left  money  with 
the  master,  must  ha'  done,  however,  for  he  paid 
for  my  ticket  on  the  railway,  and  gave  me  five 
shillings  for  myself,  and  said  as  I  should  find  it 
all  right  when  I  got  to  Win'ol',  but  he  wouldn't 
tell  me  no  more,  nohow.' 

'  It'll  come  right  after  a  bit,  Benjamin,  sure 
enough.  Make  yourself  comfortable  here  for 
to-night,  for  it  be  uncommon  dark  these  nights, 
not  being  a  moon,  you  see.' 

Therewith  all  three  lapsed  into  silence,  and 
very  soon  all  dozed.  Presently  Saloway  woke 
up  with  a  start,  and,  looking  in  a  scared  manner 
about  him,  muttered  a  sepulchral,  '  Well,  well !' 

'  Have  'em  got  the  allotments  at  last,  Thomas?' 
he  asked,  when  he  had  gathered  his  scattered 
senses. 

*  Eh,  times  be  changed,  Benjamin,'  was  the 
reply ;  and  old  Warrilow  in  his  turn  proceeded 
to  narrate  all  the  later  doings  at  Winwold,  of 
which  Saloway  was  ignorant.     To  the  stupefied 
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old  cobbler  was  the  eventful  history  of  the 
squire's  daughter  and  Mr.  Carr  vernacularly  un- 
folded. Of  the  real  relationship  between  Carr 
and  Saloway,  of  course  Warrilow  knew  nothing  ; 
that  they  had  been  in  some  way  connected  in 
earlier  life  he  knew  from  Carr's  lips  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  very  first  meeting.  Upon  that 
topic,  even  now,  Benjamin  refused  to  expand. 
If  anything  was  told  to  tlie  credit  of  Carr,  the 
cobbler  simply  assented,  '  He  would.'  '  Just  like 
him,  however.'  At  the  report  of  his  later  mode 
of  life,  at  the  rumour  of  his  '  setting  up '  Mr. 
Vivian,  Benjamin  simply  stared  in  silent  won- 
derment. Time  alone  could  make  such  things 
plainer  to  him.  The  revolution  of  the  world 
about  him  had  thrown  a  haze  over  his  enfeebled 
intelligence  which  Warrilow's  tales  only  served 
to  make  denser. 

*  But  it  be  a  curious  concern  with  him,  Ben- 
jamin, I  count,'  said  Warrilow,  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative.  'A've  become  quite  a  man  for 
religion  in  his  later  days.  Never  knew  of  such 
a  case  in  my  time,  unless  it  be  that  of  Thomas 
Humphreys, — you'll   mind   he  ?  .  .  .  .  But  Mr. 
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Can*  was  never  a  atheist,  very  far  from  it,  and 
what  put  the  notion  into  he's  head  I  can't  tell 
'e, — I  don't  think  as  it  were  a  bad  dream  like 
Thomas's,  nor  nothing  o'  that.  He  told  I  years 
ago  as  he  had  known  you  in  his  youth  ;  they 
were  the  first  words  I  ever  heard  of  you,  Ben- 
jamin  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  he  was  good  to  me,  uncommon 
good,'  muttered  Saloway,  quickly.  '  But  I'll 
be  getting  to  bed,  Thomas.' 

About  noon,  beneath  a  sun  which  shone  bril- 
liantly from  amidst  fleecy  cloudlets,  Carr  was 
employed  in  pruning  a  tree  in  his  orchard,  when, 
from  his  position  amongst  the  branches,  he  be- 
held Laura  standing  on  the  grass  beneath.  In- 
tercourse, even  by  letter,  had  for  some  time 
ceased  between  them  by  sheer  force  of  incon- 
gruous circumstances.  Laura's  beautiful  fea- 
tures were  turned  upwards,  and,  as  they  met 
Theodore's  startled  gaze,  were  all  ahght  with 
a  humorous  appreciation  of  his  predicament. 

'  You  look  quite  picturesque  there,'  cried 
Laura,  gaily.     '  It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  you.' 
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'  I  would  tolerate  such  a  disturbance  every 
day,'  replied  Carr,  with  a  smile,  though  a  rather 
grim  one.  '  What  wind  has  brought  you 
hither?' 

'  Lindred  is  in  your  sitting-room,  and  wants 
some  dinner — of  herbs,  presumably.  If  there 
should  be  enough  for  three,  perhaps  I  may  join 
you.' 

Carr  leaped  down,  and  accompanied  his  wife 
over  the  bright  orchard  grass,  tlieir  shadows 
mingling  with  those  thrown  by  the  trunks  and 
leafless  branches  of  the  trees,  and  Carr's  ear,  at 
any  rate,  catching  the  tap  of  the  nuthatch's 
beak  as  distinctly  as  Laura's  voice.  The  artist 
had  come  to  talk  of  his  daughter's  approaching 
marriage,  and  this  topic  accordingly  monopohsed 
the  conversation  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time. 

It  was  only  when  Laura  and  Carr  were  again 
alone,  and  once  more  in  the  orchard,  that  the 
former  said,  with  some  abruptness, 

'  You  have  never  unearthed  Benjamin  Salo- 
way?' 

Carr's  face  changed  at  once. 
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If  I  could  ever  see  his  grave- 


'  Come  with  me,  and  yon  shall  see  it.' 
Theodore  looked  up,  but  Laura  had  turned, 
and  was  leading  the  way  with  silent  determi- 
nation to  the  house.  They  passed  into  the 
village  road,  Carr  following  in  mute  astonish- 
ment. All  the  black  and  grey  landscape  was 
bathed  in  the  golden  Martinmas  sunlight,  and 
a  soft,  spring-like  breeze  brought  the  rising  and 
the  falling  hum  of  a  threshing-machine  from 
the  west  end  of  the  village.  Golden  ricks 
peeped  out  from  the  gaps  between  the  grey 
stone  houses,  and  a  cow  woald  low  in  the  sod- 
den yards  as  it  looked  up  from  its  crib  of 
fodder.  Cocks  were  crowing  in  every  direction, 
for  it  was  three  o'clock.  But  there  was  no 
vestige  of  human  being  from  end  to  end  of  the 
place. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  village,  where  the 
hill  ascended,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  VVarrilow, 
in  fact,  Laura  stopped.  The  old  man  himself 
was  in  the  garden,  and,  looking  up  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  he  doffed  his  hat  obsequi- 
ously to  the  visitors. 
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'Extraordinary  weather,  mum,  for  the  time 
o'  year,  however,'  remarked  lie,  in  response  to 
Laura's  greeting. 

'  How  old  are  you,  Thomas,  I  forget  V 

'  Seventy-seven,  mum,  if  I  Hve  to  see  next 
Restoration  Day.' 

'  Then  for  seventy-six  times  have  you  seen 
weather  Hke  this  exactly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  extraordinary  to  you  still.  But 
where  is  he  V  added  she,  jocularly. 

'  A  be  at  the  back,  mum  .  .  .  Well,  well,  I 
never  thought  as  I  should  live  to  see  this  day, 
however.' 

At  the  back  of  the  cottage  was  a  smooth 
green  knoll,  with  a  little  group  of  silver-barked 
birch- trees  near  by,  and  knobs  of  gorse  dotted 
here  and  there.  It  commanded  an  unbroken 
prospect  to  the  south-west,  Avhence  the  barred 
golden  sunlight  was  issuing,  irradiating  all  be- 
neath its  eye.  Shadows  were  already  long  and 
very  distinctly  marked,  the  ribs  in  the  green 
fields  which  had  once  been  ploughed  being 
visible  only  by  their  shadows. 

Saloway   sat   upon   the    ground    before    the 
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birch-trees,  simply  gazing  at  the  prospect. 
Moving  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  figures  approach- 
ing. Upon  Laura  did  his  gaze  first  fall,  and  it 
remained  fixed  there. 

'  Well,  well,  the  very  lady  as ' 

'  Now,  Benjamin,  did  I  tell  you  the  truth  or 
no  V  cried  Laura. 

'  On  this  side  of  the  grave,  of  a  suret}^  the 
truth,  mum;  very  much  more  so  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  it,  than  I  deserved  to  find  it, 
however  .  .  .  Theodore  an'  all.' 

Carr  gave  his  hand  to  Saloway  in  silence, 
and  it  was  silently  received,  only  their  eyes 
met. 

*  Grass,  Theodore,  do  mend  all,'  said  the  cob- 
bler, as  their  hands  fell  apart,  and  Theodore 
nodded. 

In  the  silence  that  ensued,  all  heard  the  song 
of  a  robin  from  a  twig  of  one  of  the  birch-trees 
just  behind  them,  and  Carr's  eyes  travelled  to 
that  damson  blue  horizon  in  the  north-Avest. 
Hearing  a  movement,  he  turned  round,  and  saw 
his  wife  in  the  act  of  departing.  He  tried  to 
call  after  her,  but  a  lump  in  his  throat  checked 
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the   sound.     Without   looking   back,    she    had 
disappeared. 

Some  weeks  passed,  and  it  was  a  dark,  blus- 
tering Christmas  Eve.  Some  cottagers  heard 
the  sound  of  strange  wheels  passing  through 
the  darkness,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  bad 
night  for  being  abroad.  They  were  not  able  to 
know  that  the  vehicle  which  had  occasioned 
the  passing  comment  stopped  before  the  house 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Carr,  and  that 
a  lady  ahghted  from  it  and  passed  through  the 
gateway.  All  the  house  appeared  dark,  but  a 
loud  knock  was  answered  by  the  sound  of 
movements  within.  After  an  unlocking  and 
unbolting,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  face  of 
an  old  countrywoman  appeared  in  the  gap 
illuminated  by  the  candle  which  she  held  in 
one  hand  behind  the  door. 

*  Who  be  there  V  asked  she. 

'Is  Mr.  Carr  at  homeT 

'No,  mum,'  answered  the  old  woman,  as  she 
peered  with  curiosity  into  the  darkness.  *  He 
have  gone  to  live  along  of  Benjamin  Saloway 

VOL.  II.  U 
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in  Thomas  Wyatt's  cottage  on  the  green.  'Em 
do  say  as  he  have  taken  the  situation  of  com- 
mon woodman  under  the  squire,  but  I  can't 
speak  to  it  rightly.' 

'  Which  is  the  cottage  V 

'Next  to  Bessie  Hopkins,  mum.' 

Despairing  of  more  exphcit  instructions,  the 
visitor  departed  to  discover  the  place,  as  she 
best  might.  An  inquiry  at  another  house  on 
the  green  gave  her  the  necessary  information, 
and  at  length  she  stood  outside  the  cottage  to 
which  she  was  informed  that  Mr.  Carr  had 
finally  withdrawn.  She  hesitated  to  knock, 
and  examined  the  house  so  far  as  the  obscure 
conditions  permitted.  As  she  did  so,  the  sound 
of  an  earnest  voice  in  impressive  modulation 
reached  her  from  within,  and  she  leaned  her 
head  towards  the  door  to  listen. 

'  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of 
Judah  .  .  .' 

'Inevitable,'  muttered  the  visitor,  turning 
away  from  the  house  without  inquiring  further. 
'  A  merry  Christmas  to  all,'  was  announced  in 
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a  louder  voice,  and  the  lady  sought  her  vehicle 
in  the  road. 

'  Where  to  now,  ma'am  ?'  asked  the  driver, 
as  she  took  her  seat. 

'  Gosstall  station  ...  I  must  catch  the  eight 
o'clock  train.' 


THE  END. 
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FOURTH    AND    CHEAP    EDITION. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE,  In  the  World  of 

Sport  at  Home  axd  Abroad  By  Sir  John  Dugdale  Astley, 
Bart.  (The  Mate.)  Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Portrait.     6s. 

"We  never  read  a  book  into  the  treasures  and  attractions  of  which  it  is  more 
"impossible  to  give  an  insight  by  a  few  quotations.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thoroughly- 
genial  and  good  fellow,  who  has  seen  nearly  every  vicissitude  of  life  that  the  open 
air  can  afford,  and  has  touched  nothing  without  adorning  it." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  can  say  that  Sir  John  Astley's  sporting  readers  will  find  their  money's 
worth."— 2>a%  News. 

"A  volume  that  will  bring  tears  of  delight  into  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  sport 
it  is  crammed  full  of  good  hearty  stories." — Morning  Leader. 

"It  will  do  the  world  good  to  read  the  life  of  such  a  sportsman  written  by  him- 
self, and  we  can  with  the  utmost  confidence  guarantee  a  rich  treat  to  those  who 
are  proud  of  their  country  for  its  sporting  attributes."— -Sporiingr  Life. 

"  How  well  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Thorold  accomplished  their  joint  work  may  be 
gauged  by  the  popularity  which  the  '  Eeminiscences '  have  secured  and  by  the 
important  criticisms  which  the  book  has  obtained  in  the  Press.  That  Sir  John 
Astley  has  not  made  the  fortune  by  it  that  the  inexpert  in  these  matters  pretend, 
need  not-be  said;  but  he  has  already  received  a  handsome  sum,  and  as  the  book 
will  for  long  rank  as  a  standard  in  sporting  literature,  he  may  expect,  especially 
when  a  cheap  reprint  is  issued,  to  reap  an  annual  royalty  which  will  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  popular  but  now,  unhappily,  impecunious  'Mate.'" — 
Truth:  June  2B,\^dA:. 

A    BOOK    OF    RECOLLECTIONS.     By    John 

CoRDY  Jeaffreson,  Author  of   "A  Book   about  Lawyers,"  "A 

Book  about  Doctors,"  "  A  Book  about  the  Clergy,"  &c.     2  vols. 

crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  The  book  is  readable  enough  and  full  of  pleasant  gossip  about  men  of  letters 

and  other  celebrities  great  and  small,  whom  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  known." — The 

Times. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  good  stories  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  volumes,  which  are  sure 
to  have  a  large  number  of  delighted  readers."— ffZo&e. 

"Mr.  Jeaffreson's  volumes  are  a  rich  storehouse  of  anecdotes  to  which  the  pru- 
dent reader  will  himself  resort  without  a  moment's  delay."— Z)aj7i/  Telegraph. 
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BENCH  AND  BAR :    Reminiscences  of  One  of 

THE  Last  of  an  Ancient  Race.    By  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson. 

With  Appendix  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fourth  Edition.   1  vol. 

crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
"For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease,  Mr.  Serjeant  Eobinson  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  preparation  of  a  second  series  of  his  Reminiscences  He  had 
written  several  chapters,  and  had  extracted  from  his  diaries  a  collection  of  inter- 
esting notes,  but  failing  health  prevented  him  from  making  much  progress  with 
his  self-imposed  task.  Some  of  this  matter  has  been  selected  and  edited,  and  is 
to  be  found  here  in  the  form  of  supplementary  chapters.  On  the  whole,  the 
humorous  anecdotes  at  the  conclusion  of  '  Bench  and  Bar '  are  scarcely  as  good 
as  those  at  the  beginning.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  however, '  Beach  and  Bar  '  is 
one  of  the  raciest  volumes  of  reminiscences  ever  published." — Graphic. 

FAR    CATHAY  AND  FARTHER  INDIA.      By 

Major-General  a.  Ruxton  Mac  Mahon,  formerly  Her  Majesty's 

Political  Agent   at   the   Court   of   Ava.     With  Eight  Full-Page 

Illustrations.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"  General  Mac  Mahon  has  given  us  an  almost  exhaustive  monograph  on  what 

is  now  become  British  Burmah,  and  on  the  independent  or  semi-independent 

tribes  occupying  the  debatable  land  between  undefined  iToai\Qvay —Saturday 

Revietr. 

LADY  BELCHER  AND  HER  FRIENDS.     By  the 

Rev.  a.   G.   L'Estrangb,  Author  of  '  The  Friendships  of   Mary 
Russell  Mitford,'  &c.     With  Portrait  of  Lady  Belcher.     1  voL 
demySvo.   12s. 
"  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  given  a  pleasant  account  of  a  clever  and  genial  woman 
well-known  in  society.    There  is  thus  scarcely  a  name  distinguished  during  the 
eighty  years  of  her  life  but  finds  some  mention  in  these  pages.     BJany  of  the  anec- 
dotes have  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  raciness,  and  render  the  book  emi- 
nently readable  and  attractive."— ^i^weu??*. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     ISs. 
"  Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  sxxhiQQi."— Saturday  Review , 

POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 

AND  ART.     By  Cardinal  Wiseman.     1  vol.  demy  8vo,    5s. 
"  Cardinal  Wiseman's  interesting  work  contains  suggestions  of  real  value.    It 
is  divided  into  three  heads,  treating   respectively  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.     The  Cardinal  handles  his  subject  in  a  most  agreeable  manner."— 
Art  Journal. 

COMMENTARIES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN 

OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  of  ENGLAND.  By  Isaac 
Disraeli.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  28s 


MESSRS.  HURST  AND   BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— (7o?i^mwecZ 


MY  CONTEMPORARIES :  1830—1870.     By  Wil- 

LIAM  Archkr  Shee.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  12s. 
"Most  writers  of  reminiscences  adopt  the  plan  of  sitting  down  when  they  are, 
say,  sixty  years  old,  trusting  mainly  to  memory  to  supply  them  with  details  of 
their  past  career.  Mr.  Archer-Shee,  in  his  lively  volume  called  'My  Contempor- 
aries, 1S30-1S70,'  published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  has  certainly  improved 
upon  this  system.  He  took  the  trouble  of  jotting  down  in  a  journal  written  at  the 
time  his  records  of  meetings  with  famous  people  and  his  notes  on  striking  events 
of  the  day.  Thus  his  book  '  palpitates  with  actuality,'  and.  as  its  author  evidently 
moved  in  the  best  circles  and  kept  his  eyes  open,  his  book  constitutes  attractive 
reading."— Z>ai7(/  Telegraph. 

THE    LAST    OF   THE     BUSHRANGERS.      An 

Account  of  the  Capture   of  the  Kelly  Gang.     By  Francis 

Augustus  Hare,  P.M.,  Late  Superintendent  of  Victorian  Police. 

With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     1  vol.  crown 

8vo.  3s.  6d. 
XoTE. — The  true  history  of  the  exploits  and  doings  of  the  four  men, 
Ned  and  Dan  Kelly,  Steve  Hart  and  Joe  Byrne,  who,  rising  from  the 
less  romantic  profession  of  horse-stealers  and  petty  thieves,  banded  to- 
gether, and,  under  the  title  of  the  Kelly  Gang,  '  stuck  up  '  whole  towns 
at  a  time,  robbed  banks,  and  for  nearly  two  years  set  the  authorities 
and  police  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  at  defiance.  The  story  of  their  lives 
lurniahes  an  unprecedented  record  in  the  annals  of  adventure,  while 
their  tragic  end,  though  only  brought  about  after  an  expenditure  of 
£115,000,  proved  the  death-warrant  of  this  description  of  crime,  as  far 
as  the  colony  was  concerned,  for  with  the  execution  of  Ned  Kelly  ended 
'■  The  Last  of  the  Bushrangers.' 

PRINCE     CHARLES    AND     THE     SPANISH 

MARRL\GE  :  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.   303. 
"  We  doubt  not  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  valuable  and  interesting 
volumes  will  be  such  as  is  due  to  their  high  merit.    For  the  first  time  in  our  litera- 
ture the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  what  took  place  when  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealed.     In  these  interesting  volumes  Mr. 
Q-ardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  reading 
and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel." 
— Notes  and  Queries. 

"These  valuable  volumes  are  profoundly  and  vividly  interesting." — Telegraph 
"Mr.  Gardiner  has  given  us  a  more  complete  and  perfect  account  of  this  in- 
teresting period  of  our  history  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared." — Observer. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.   By  Fredrika 

Bremer.     Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.     2  vols,  crown  8 vo.    21s. 
"This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Miss  Bremer's  works.    We  have  read  many 
accounts  of  Palestine,  but  never  remember  to  have  read  in  any  author  more 
charming  descriptions  of  places,  persons,  and  events." — Messenger. 

Mr   PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN  SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     i5s. 
"This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout 
Christians  have  made  their  pilgrimage."'— 06iercer. 


EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo-SIX  SHILLINGS. 


DONOVAN :  A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  'Donovan'  is  a  very  excellent  novel;  but  it  is 
oomething  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time.''— Standard. 


WE  TWO. 

"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought" — iScotsman. 


IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  \if e^'—Spectatcyr. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

"The  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  author's  purpose."— 
literary  World. 

WON  BY  WAITING. 

"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  especially; 
—the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  Hie."— Academy. 


A  HARDY  NORSEMAN. 

"  All  the  quiet  humour  we  praised  in  '  Donovan '  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  story.  And 
the  humour,  though  never  demonstrative,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not  Edna  Lyall's 
plan  to  give'  her  readers  much  elaborate  description,  but  when  she  does  describe  scenery 
her  picture  is  always  alive  with  vividness  and  grace."— Athenxum. 

TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG. 

"We  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Lyall  back  after  her  long  abstraction  from  the  fif^lds  of 
prosperous,  popular  authorship  which  she  had  tilled  so  successfully.  She  again  affronts 
her  public  with  a  very  serious  work  of  fiction  indeed,  and  succeeds  very  well  iu  that 
thorny  path  of  the  historical  novel  in  which  so  many  have  failed  before  her.  That  •  glory 
of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song,'  John  Hampien,  lives  again,  to  a  certain  (extent, 
in  that  dim  hall  light  of  posthumous  research  and  loving  and  enthusiastic  imagination 
which  is  all  the  novelist  can  do  for  these  great  figures  of  the  past,  resurrected  to  make  the 
plot  of  a  modern  novel."— Black  and  White. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  'The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick  '  is  thA 
best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years  it  is  apparently  a  first  effort 
and,  as  such  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is  extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries 
her  husband  for  external,  and  perhaps  rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers 
that  he  married  her  because  she  was  an  heiress.  Sbe  feels  the  indignity  acutely  and 
does  not  scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion— her  very  candid  opinion— of  bis  behaviour  1  hat 
18  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's  book  is  devoted  to 
relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and  finally  fell  in  love  with  one  another 
Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live  and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  wav 
"Which  few  but  the  great  masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  com-ga.sa.''—Athenseum. 

TWO  EXGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  refinement  of  ita 
style  and  thought.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches  of  humour,  of  Art  study  in 
Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits  a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleas- 
ant, and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative  and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all 
cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

'Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing  type  and  her 
friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of  Miss  Harfs  story  lies  in  the 
simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  character.  The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge  and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of 
humour,  too,  in  the  minor  personages." — Saturday  Review. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

By  the  Author  of  '  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.' 

"  'His  Little  Mother'  is  the  story  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  childhood  until  her 
early  death,  worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  service.  It  is  a  pathetic  story 
as  the  author  tells  it.  The  "beauty  of  the  girl's  devotion  is  described  with  mauy  ten.:er 
touches,  and  the  question  of  short-sighted  though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. The  volume  is  written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender 
generous  thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  bnok  that  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  of  which 
after  all,  ia  its  BimTplicitY."— Glasgow  Herald. 


MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE  : 

Ob,  passages  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER. 
By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

"  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most  romantic  and  heroic  period 
of  English  history,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  oversteps  the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  proba- 
bility in  the  way  which  - g  so  many  romantic  stories.  The  tone  of  the  book  i»3  abso- 
lutely fair  and  just,  and  .  -  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done  justice  to.  Not  that 
politics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the  sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice, 
one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender,  and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good 
Btory  well  and  dramatically  told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  moat 
stirring  and  heroic  period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

"  Ever  since  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel,  '  The  First  Violin/ 
ore  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest.  The  present  one  is  a 
pleasant  book,  well-written,  well-conceived.  A.  book  that  is  written  in  good  sensible 
English,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly  gentlefolk  and  'behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day,  and  consequently  deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complications  which  go 
to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so  fresh,  that  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tfJe  never  declines  until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting, 
becomes  richer  and  deeper."— .4cac/emt/. 


NINETTE. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Vera,'  '  Blue  Roses,'  Etc. 

"  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  art;  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author  upon  her  hero  and  heroine. 
Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught' rectitude  of  conduct,  her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like 
faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest  touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal  '  Promessi  Sposi.' " 
— Church  Quarterly  Review. 

"  '  Ninette  '  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate  study  of  life 
among  the  Provencal  hilis,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  attention.  It  is  a  pretty  tale  of 
true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  difficulty  and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome 
in  the  long  run." — Literary  World. 

'• 'Ninette' Is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural 
districts,  is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please." — Scotsman. 


A  crooked  path. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

"  'A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the  many  good 
novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written;  indeed,  most  people,  even  those  who  remember 
'  1  he  Wooing  O't.'  will  consider  it  the  most  satisfactory  of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary 
work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  as  a  story.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the 
suppression  of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  finds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end  by  equally 
natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  invariably  adequate,  and  the 
background  well-filled."— Gr«j)/jjc. 


ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"Our  old  friend  the  governess  makes  a  re-entry  into  fiction  under  the  auspices  of  Bea- 
trice Whitby  in  'OneKeason  Why.'  Readers  generally,  however,  will  take  a  great  deal 
more  interest,  for  once,  in  the  children  than  in  their  instructress.  'Bay  '  and  'EUie  '  are 
charmingly  natural  additions  to  the  children  of  novel-land;  so  much  so,  that  there  is  a 
period  when  one  dreads  a  death-bed  scene  for  one  of  them — a  fear  which  is  happily  un- 
fulfilled. The  name  of  the  authoress  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  conjunction  with 
'The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'  "—Oraphic. 

"Every  page  of  '  One  E^^ason  Why '  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh,  vigorous  mind.  The 
style  is  good— iu  some  parts  excellent.  It  is  clear,  expressive,  and^  often  rhythmic." — 
Scotsman. 
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MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  ;^L\NVILLE  Fenn. 

"  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing  truth,  but  of  drawing  it  pictur' 
esquely.  His  portrait  of  Mahme  Nousie  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race, 
she  is  a  being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away  from  the  island, 
to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a  cabaret  for  the 
negroes  and  has  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself.  Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of 
the  shock  that  the  girl  must  undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a  position, 
she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to  have  her  child  a»ain.  Her 
gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles  of  both  mother  and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are 
dne'y  told.  So  is  the  story  of  how  they  both  remained  '  faithful  unto  death.'  History  has 
a  power  to  charm  which  is  often  lacking  in  tales  of  higher  pretensions." — Saturday  Review: 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

"  '  The  Ides  of  March  '  is  a  capital  book.  The  plot  does  not  depend  for  its  interest  upon 
anything  more  fantastic  than  an  old  gentleman's  belief  that  a  family  curse  will  take  effect 
unless  his  son  marries  by  a  given  date.  The  complications  which  arise  from  this  Ison's 
being  really  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he  believes  to  have  treated  his  friend.  Captain  Dis- 
ney, very  badly,  and  getting  engiged  to  another  girl,  who  transfers  her  affections  to  the 
same  Captain  Disney,  are  bkilfully  worked  out,  while  the  dialogue  is,  in  parts,  extremely 
bright,  and  the  description  of  the  founding  of  the  Norchester  branch  of  the  Women's 
Sanitary  League  really  funny  " — Literary  World. 

"  '  The  Ides  of  March.'  in  spite  of  its  classical  name,  is  a  story  of  the  present  time,  and 
a  very  good  one,  full  of  lively  conversation,  which  carries  us  merrily  on,  and  not  without 
a  fund  of  deeper  feeling  and  higher  Tpnnc\p\e."—Guardiaru 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  The  theme  is  fairly  familiar.— the  rebpillion  of  a 
spirited  girl  against  a  match  which  has  been  arranged  for  her  without  her  knowledge  or 
consent ;  her  resentment  at  being  treated,  not  as  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  will,  but  as 
'  part  of  the  property ';  and  her  final  discovery,  which  is  led  up  to  with  real  dramatic  skill, 
that  the  thing  against  which  her  whole  nature  had  risen  in  revolt  has  become  the  on© 
desire  of  her  heart.  The  mutual  relations  each  to  each  of  the  impetuous  Madge,  her  self- 
willed,  stubborn  grandfather,  who  has  arranged  the  match,  and  her  lover  Joce'yn,  with 
his  loyal,  devoted,  sweetly-balanced  nature,  are  portrayed  with  flne  truth  of  insight;  but 
perhaps  the  authors  greatest  triumph  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  her  apparently  happy  home,  wears 
so  bravely  the  mask  of  light  gaiety  as  to  deceive  eveiybody  but  the  one  man  wlio  kaows 
her  secret''— Spectator. 

CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

"  •  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter'  is  as  good  as  other  stories  from  the  same  hand— perhaps 
better,  it  is  not  of  the  sort  that  has  much  really  marked  originality  or  force  of  style,  yet 
tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  clever  treatment  in  it.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  Caspar  him- 
self might  prove  a  bore  or  a  prig  or  something  else  equally  annoying.  His  daughter,  too 
— the  fair  and  innocent  convent-bred  girl — would  in  some  hands  have  been  really  tedious. 
The  difficulties  of  the  leading  situation — a  daughter  obliged  to  pass  from  one  parent  to 
another  on  account  of  their  '  incompatibility  ' — are  cleverly  conveyed.  The  wife's  as  well 
as  the  husband's  part  is  treated  wiih  feeling  and  reticence— qualities  which  towards  the 
end  disappear  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  a  story  in  some  ways — not  in  all — above  the 
average." — Athenxum. 
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JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

"  '  Janet '  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  author's  recent  novels ;  perhaps  the  ablest  book  of 
•the  kind  that  she  has  produced  since  the  Carlingford  series;  and  its  ability  is  all  the  more 
striking  because,  while  the  character  material  is  so  simple,  it  is  made  to  yield,  without 
any  forced  manipulation,  a  product  of  story  which  is  rich  in  strong  dramatic  situations. ' 
— Monchester  Examiner. 

-  '•  Mrs.  Oliphant's  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  despite  her  extraordinary — and,  one 
would  think,  exhausting — industry.  'Janet'  may  fairly  rank  among  the  best  of  her  recent 
productions." — St.  James  s  Gazette. 

"•Janet'  is  really  an  exciting  story,  and  contains  a  great  deal  more  plot  and  incident 
than  has  been  the  case  in  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  recent  novels.  The  character  sketches 
are  worthy  of  their  authorship. '' — Queen. 


A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  .the  Author  of  '  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope.' 

"  Tn'common,  we  should  imagine  with  a  large  circle  of  novel-readers,  we  have  been 
•ratherjimpatiently  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  M.  E.  Le  Clerc,  the  author  of  '  Mis- 
tress Beatrice  Cope,'  would  produce  a  successor  to  that  singularly  interesting  and  charm- 
ing tale.  'A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  though  it  certainly  lacks  the  romantic  and  dramatic 
character,  combined  with  the  flavour  of  a  fascinating  period,  which  gave  special  distinc- 
tion to  its  forerunner,  has  no  trace  of  falling  off  in  the  essential  matters  of  construction, 
portraiture,  and  style." — Graphic. 

"Thanks  to  an  interesting  plot  and  a  graphic  as  well  as  reflned  manner,  'A  Kainbow  at 
Night,'  when  once  commenced,  will  not  readily  be  laid  aside." — Morning  Post. 


IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"  a  description  of  a  home  stripped  by  the  cold  wind  of  poverty  of  all  its  comforts,  but 
which  remains  home  still.  The  careless  optimism  of  the  head  of  the  family  would  be  in- 
.credible,  if  we  did  not  know  how  men  exist  full  of  responsibilities  yet  free  from  solici- 
tudes, and  who  tread  with  a  jaunty  step  the  very  verge  of  ruin  ;  his  inconsolable  widow 
would  be  equally  improbable,  if  we  did  not  meet  every  day  with  women  who  devote  them- 
selves to  such  idols  of  clay.  The  characters  of  their  charming  children,  whose  penury  we 
deplore,  do  not  deteriorate,  as  often  happens  in  that  cruel  ordeal.  A.  sense  of  fairness 
pervades  the  book  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  work  of  a  lady.  There  is  interest  in  it 
from  first  to  last,  and  its  pathos  is  relieved  by  touches  of  true  humour." — Illustrated 
London  News. 


MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

"  Mrs.  Molesworth  has  long  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
gracelul  of  contemporaneous  writers  of  light  fiction;  but  in  '  Miss  Bouverie  '  she  has  sur- 
passed herself,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  which 
has  appeared  for  years." — Morning  Post. 

"  Everyone  knows  Mrs.  Molesworth  by  her  exquisite  Christmas  stories  for  children,  and 
can  guess  that  any  novel  she  writes  is  interesting,  without  sensationalism.  The  refine- 
ment which  pervades  all  Mrs.  Molesworth's  stories  comes  evidently  from  a  pure,  spiritual 
nature,  which  unconsciously  raises  the  reader's  tone  of  thought,  without  any  approach  to 
■didactic'writing." — Spectator. 
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FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Two  English  Girls.' 

"  The  accomplished  author  of  'Two  English  Girls  '  has  produced'  another  novel  of  con- 
Biderable  merit.  The  story  is  one  of  a  rural  district  in  England,  into  which  there  intro- 
duces himself  one  day  a  foot-sore,  hungry,  sick  tramp,  who  turns  out  to  he  a  young  man 
of  education  and  consideration,  whose  career  in  the  past  is  strange,  and  whose  career  in 
the  future  the  author  has  depicted  as  stranger  still.  The  writer  is  successful  chiefly  in  the 
excellent  life-like  pictures  which  she  presents  of  Eose  Purley,  the  young  lady  who  man- 
ages the  farm,  and  of  the  village  doctor,  Gabriel  Armstrong.  The  book  is  one  which  may 
be  read  with  pleasure.'— -Scotsmare. 


THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Dr.  Edith  Romney.' 

"It  la  the  writing  of  one  who  is  determined,  by  dint  of  conscientious  and  painstaking^ 
work,  to  win  success  from  that  portion  of  the  public  that  does  not  look  for  the  briLiant 
achievements  of  genius,  but  can  recognise  meritorious  work.  The  tale  is  an  agreeable 
one,  and  the  character  of  Mr  Beresford  is  admirably  drawn,  showing  considerable  in- 
sight and  understanding.  The  author  has  a  steady  mastery  over  the  story  she  wishes 
to  tell,  and  she  tells  it  clearly  and  eloquently,  without  hesitation  and  without  prolixity. 
The  book  has  this  merit — the  first  merit  of  a  novel— that  the  reader  is  interested  in  the 
people  rather  than  the  plot,  and  that  he  watches  the  development  of  character  rather 
than  that  of  event  " — Literary  World 


SIR    ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

•'Sir  Anthony  introduces  two  mysterious  children,  Henry  and  Elfrida,  into  his  house,  and 
compels  his  wife,  whom  he  dislikes,  to  protect  and  virtually  adopt  them.  In  due  course 
he  tells  these  children,  in  his  own  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon,  'You  two  are  my  eldest  son 
and  daughter,  lawfully  begotten  of  my  wife,  once  Mary  Derrick,  and  ;known  afterwards 
as  Mary  Paston.  You  will  be  Sir  Henry  Kesterton  when  I  die,  and  Elfrida  is  heiress 
to  her  grandmother's  money  and  jewels.'  Lady  Kesterton  overhears  this  terrible 
statement.  He  repeats  it  in  a  still  more  offensive  form.  Thereupon  she  gives  him  an 
overdose  of  chloral,  and  flghts  desperately,  and  with  temporary  success,  for  what  she  re- 
gards as  the  rights  of  her  children,  but  especially  of  her  son  Gerard.  Failure  overtakes 
her,  and  Elfrida,  though  not  poor  Henry,  comes  by  her  own.  The  plot  is  good  and 
thoroughly  sustained  from  first  to  last." — Academy 


THUNDERBOLT. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Macdonald. 

"  'Thunderbolt '  is  an  Australian  rival  of  Claude  Duval,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  records  his 
daring  feats  with  unflagging  verve.  Never  was  police  officer  more  defied  nor  bewildered 
than  the  Major  Devereux,  of  brilliant  Indian  reputation,  who,  in  the  Australian  bush, 
finds  that  to  catch  a  robber  of  Thunderbolt's  temperament  and  ability  requires  local 
knowledge,  as  well  as  other  gifts  undreamt-of  by  the  Hussar  oflicer.  Thunderbolt  goes 
to  races  under  the  Major's  nose,  dances  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  robs  Her  Majesty's 
mails  and  diverse  banks,  but  conducts  himself  with  (on  occasion)  the  chivalrous  cour- 
tesy that  characterised  his  prototype  His  tragical  end  is  told  with  spirit,  while  the  book 
has  excellent  descriptions  of  Australian  life,  both  in  town  and  country."— J/wntngr  Post. 
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MARY  FENWICK'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  'Bab'  Fen- 
-wick  is  an  '  out  of  doors  '  kind  of  girl,  full  of  spirit,  wit,  go,  and  sin,  both  original  and 
acquired.  Her  lover,  Jack,  is  all  that  a  hero  should  be,  and  great  and  magnanimous  as 
he  is,  flnds  some  difficulty  in  forgiving  the  wsouciante  mistress  all  her  little  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission.  When  she  tinaliy  shoots  him  in  the  leg — by  accident — the  real 
tragedy  of  the  story  begins.    The  whole  is  admirable,  if  a  little  long." — Black  and  White. 


ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope.' 

"  M.  E.  Le  Clerc  devotes  herself  to  historic  Action,  and  her  success  is  sufficient  to  justify 
her  in  the  occasional  production  of  stories  like  'Mistress  Beatrice  Cope  '  and  'Robert  Car- 
roll.' Beatrice  Cope  was  a  Jacobite's  daughter,  so  far  as  memory  serves,  and  Robert  Carroll 
was  the  son  of  a  Jacobite  baronet,  who  played  and  lost  his  stake  at  Preston,  fighting  for  the 
Old  Pretender.  Of  course  the  hero  loved  a  maiden  whose  father  was  a  loyal  servant  of 
King  George,  and,  almost  equally  of  course,  one  of  this  maiden's  brothers  was  a  Jacobite. 
A  second  brother,  by  the  way,  appears  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  in  the  spring  of  1714,  and  as  a 
wounded  colonel  of  cavalry  on  the  morrow  of  the  fight  at  Preston,  less  than  two  years 
later — rapid  promotion  eveu  for  those  days,  though  certainly  not  impossible.  The  author 
has  taken  pains  to  be  accurate  in  her  references  to  the  events  of  the  time,  and  her  blend 
of  fact  and  fiction  is  romantic  enough."— ^4  thenceum. 


THE   HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  the  Author  of '  Some  Married  Fello"WS.' 

"It  is  a  comfort  to  turn  from  the  slipshod  English  and  the  tiresome  slang  of  m»;ny 
modern  novels  to  the  easy  and  cultured  style  of  '  The  Husband  of  One  Wife,'  and  we  have 
been  thoroughly  interested  in  the  story,  as  well  as  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told.  As  for  Mrs  Goldenour,  afterwards  Mrs.  Garfoyle,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pengelley,  she  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  provoking  of  heroines,  and 
Mr.s  Venn  has  succeeded  admirably  in  describing  her  under  both  aspects.  The  scene  of 
the  dinner-party,  and  the  description  of  the  bishop's  horror  at  its  magnificence  is  very 
clever.  We  are  very  glad  to  meet  several  old  friends  again,  especially  Mrs.  Gruter,  who 
is  severe  and  amusing  aa  ever.  Altogether  we  feel  that  Mrs.  Venn'a  novels  are  books  to 
which  we  can  confidently  look  forward  with  pleasure."— G'uardtaw. 


BROTHER  GABRIEL. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

"  The  story  will  be  followed  with  unfaltering  interest.  Nor  is  anything  short  of  un- 
mixed praise  due  to  several  of  the  episodes  and  separate  incidents  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  principal  characters — Delmar,  Zo^'s  cousin  and  lover — stand  out  in  decided  and  life- 
like relief.  In  the  sketches  of  scenery,  especi.illy  those  of  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  the 
aspect  of  its  sea,  both  in  calm  and  storm.  Miss  Betham-Edwards  need  not  fear  comparison 
with  the  best  masters  of  the  art." — Spectator 

"The  book  is  one  that  maybe  read  with  pleasure ;  it  is  fluently,  flowingly,  carefully 
written;  and  it  contains  very  pleasant  sketches  of  character." — Academy. 
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THE  JfEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 
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HER  DEBUT.    By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author 

of  '  Suit  and  Service,'  '  Bonnie  Lesley,'  '  Britomart,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  writer's  portrayal  of  character  is  natural  and  forceful,  while  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wholesome  story,  the  reader's  interest  and  pleasure  are  equally 
maintained." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

LADY  FOLLY.     By  Louis  Vintras.    1  volume.    6s. 

'The  author  stands  convicted  of  being  a  subtle  and  genial  humorist  endowed 
with  a  lively  imagination.' — Dailp  Telegraph. 

A  BACHELOR'S  FAMILY.  By  Henry  F.  Bqller, 

Author  of  '  Kingsmead.'     3  vols, 
"  Mr.  Henry  F.  Buller  may  be  congratulated  on  having  contrived  a  wholesome 
and  readable  hook.'"— Black  and  White. 

NEWLY    FASHIONED.     By  Margaret  Cross, 

Author  of  '  Thyme  and  Rue,'  '  Stolen  Honey,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"  The  power  of  love  as  a  purifier  of  mental  baseness  is  the  theme  which  the 
author  develops  with  skill  and  feeling  in  her  latest  novel.'' — Morning  Post. 

A  GREAT  RESPONSIBILITY.    By  Marguerite 

Bryant.    3  vols. 
"  This  is  a  pleasant,  amusing,  and  uncommonly  well  written  story.    There  is 
originality  of  invention  in  it,  freshness  and  vigour  of  style,  with  occasional  good 
things,  sayings  that  well  might  be  worth  quoting."'— 5co<5man. 

CANCELLED  BONDS.     By  Henry   Cresswell, 

Author  of  '  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,'  '  A  Wily  Widow,'  &c.  3  vols. 

'"  Cancelled  Bonds' does  not  belong  to  the  common  crowd  of  novels.      The 

character  painting  is  exceptionally  strong,  and   the    novel  is  rendered  bright 

throughout  by  a  clever  use  of  the  conversational.    Altogether  it  is  a  novel  of 

marked  attraction." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

DALEFOLK.     By  Alice  Rea.     3  vols. 

"This  novel  stands  out  from  the  general  mass  of  fiction  for  its  faithful  and  un- 
exaggerated  pictures  of  Cumberland  life." — Academy. 

KITTY  HOLDEN.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author 

of  '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter,'  &c.     3  vols. 

TANDEM.    A  Novel.    By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  Author 

of  '  Boating  '  (Badminton  Library),  '  0.  V.  H.,'  Ac.     2  vols. 
" '  Tandem '  is   a  right  good   story,   teeming  with  well  contrived  incidents, 
abounding  in  graphic  character-sketches,  and  symmetrically  constructed  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  an  ingenious  and  original  plot." — Daily  Telegraph. 

A  BOOTLESS  BENE.  By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc,  Author 

of  *  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  'A  Bootless  Bene.'    A  few  typical  figures 
might  be  selected  for  special  praise,  only  that  we  must  not  spoil  the  pleasure 
which  we  can  confidently  promise  the  reader." — World. 

A  MAID   OF  THE  WEST.     By  Mrs.   Grange. 

2  vols. 
"The  story  is  pervaded  by  sentiments  of  lively  and  fervid  patriotism,  is  written 
in  a  sprightly  and  unpretentious  style,  and  is  thoroughly  readable  from  its  open- 
ing to  its  closing  chapters." — Daily  Telegraph. 

A   WOMAN'S    LOVE-LESSON.      By   Emily   J. 

Dunham.    3  vols. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


FRIEND  OR  RIVAL.    By  Elizabeth  Nbal,  Author 

of  '  Coming  of  Age,'  '  My  Brother  Basil,'  &c.     2  vols. 

EGERIA.     By  Lily  Thicknesse.     1  volume.     6s. 
THE  SPORT  OF  STARS.    By  Algernon  Gissing, 

Author  of  '  A  Moorland  Idyl,'  &c.     2  vols. 

AN  UNSOUGHT  HERITAGE.     By  C.  G.  Furlry 

Smith,  Author  of  '  Quixote  the  Weaver,'  &c.     2  vols. 
'The  story  is  bright,  clever,  entertaining,  admirably  healthy  in  tone  and  sen- 
timent, and  thoroughly  enjoyable  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.' — TM  Scotsman. 

TOO  FAIR  A  DAWN.     By  M.  Bramston,  Author 

of  '  Apples  of  Sodom,'  &c.     2  vols. 
'  A  thoroughly  readable  book.    The  tale  is  interesting  and  unusual,  and  is 
admirably  told.' — Black  and  White. 

TO  SET  HER  FREE.     By  G.  M.  Robins,  (Mrs. 

Baillie  Reynolds,)  Author  of  '  A  False  Position,'  &c.     2  vols. 
•  The  excitement  is  sustained  throughout,  nor  is  our  surprise  altogether  relieved 
until  we  come  to  the  closing  pages.'— T/je  Times. 
'An  excellent  story.' — Athenmum. 

MARJORY'S  MISTAKE.    By  Adeline  Sergeant, 

Author  of  '  Sir  Anthony,'  '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter,'  &c.    3  vols. 
'  "Marjory's  Mistake  "  displays  in  a  high  degree  all  the  excellent  qualities  that 
have  characterised  its  forerunners,  with  the  most  popular  of  which  it  is  entitled, 
by  intrinsic  merit,  to  rank  upon  a  footing  of  equality.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

DEB   O'   MALLY'S.     By  Mrs.  George  Corbett, 

Author  of  '  Cassandra,'  &c.     2  vols. 
'  The  writer's  style  is  almost  severely  unaffected,  her  situations  are  capitally 
planned,   and  generally  by   honest  literary  workmanship,  she  succeeds  where 
tawdry  effect  would  only  have  marred.' — Dundee  Advertiser. 

'TWIXT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT.     By  Jessik  L. 

Nicholson.    1  volume.     6s. 
'  This  is  a  pleasant  little  tale  of  the  north  country,  and  its  clerical  favour  will 
commend  it  to  many  readers.'— (7^066. 

TO-DAY     AND     TO-MORROW.      By    Eleanor 

Holmes,  Author  of  '  The  Price  of  a  Pearl,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'A  pleasant  story  of  upper  middle-class  life,  that  is  interesting  in  spite  of  not 
being  tragical,  comical,  or  indeed  very  romantic' — Scotsman. 

TOO   LATE  REPENTED.     By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  '  Viva,'  '  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,'  &c.     1  volume.     6s. 
'Those  who  want  to  read  an  original  story  brightly  imagined  and  related  have 
only  to  secure  "Too  Late  Repented."  ' — Literary  World. 

MICHAEL  DAUNT.     By  the  Author  of  'Dr.  Edith 

Romney,'  '  The  Winning  of  May,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'This  is  an  attractive  novel  deserving  the  popularity  which  readers  of  fiction  are 
eager  to  accord  to  work  that  has  the  attribute  of  "  charm."  ' — Globe. 

COMING  OF  AGE.     By  Elizabeth  Neal,  Author  of 

'  My  Brother  Basil,'  '  Witness  My  Hand,'  &c.     2  vols. 
'  Mrs.  Neal's  new  story  is  thoroughly  readable  from  beginning  to  end,  being 
fraught  with  a  strong  and  sympathetic  human  interest,  the  vivacity  of  vhich 
never  flags.'— Z)at72/  Telegraph. 


